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A nickel on the sidewalk... 
would you pick it up? 














Sure you would. But there’s an even bigger nickel 
—rightfully yours—that you may be bypassing 
entirely. 
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It’s that 5% that Occidental pays brokers after 
the usual 10 years’ commissions on guaranteed F. 
renewable Accident & Sickness plans. This 5% A 
is paid as long as you are under contract and 
are servicing the business. in 
A 
(And remember, guaranteed renewable business 4 li 
automatically means better persistency and more ; M 
commission years.) s P; 
r : 
Whether you write a lot of these plans or only : : 
a few, you'll have more money in your pocket 7 Ce 
when you get that extra 5% year after year.  # a 
2 : . 
You wouldn’t pass up money on the sidewalk. ; 4 
Why pass it up on a commission check? 4 A 
fo 
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We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 


1 April, 








For the third time since 1951, the Kansas City 
Agency of The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company has won the distinguished Jerome 
Clark Award for outstanding achievement 
in agency development. Presentation of the 
Award, which was established in 1946 as a 
living memorial to one of the life insurance 
industry’s greatest leaders, was made to 
Manager W. Verne Wilkin by Union Central 
President John A. Lloyd at the Company’s 
$500,000 Club convention in Florida. 


; The fact that Mr. Wilkin is the first Union 
Ea Central Manager to win the coveted Jerome 
& Clark Award on three occasions is understand- 
y: able when you study his Agency’s remarkable 
record of continuous growth. On January 1, 











: @ 1936, when he was appointed Manager, the 
_ te 


> Agency had $11,329,726 of life insurance in 
4 force. Today, that figure has increased to 
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embers of Kansas City Agency, and 






Manager W. Verne Wilkin receives Award from President John A. Lloyd. 


their wives, in attendance at $500,000 Club convention, 


HE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~- CINCINNATI 





KANSAS CITY AGENCY 


Wins Top 


Union 
Central 
Award 


$53,802,165, which does not include an addi- 
tional $8,751,736 of Group life insurance. And 
last year alone Kansas City sales totaled more 
than seven million dollars. 


Representing The Union Central in the Kansas 
City Agency are individuals who have attained 
positions of responsibility among the business 
and civic leaders of their communities. All of 
them have demonstrated in their impressive 
careers the extent to which a man or woman 
can succeed in the life insurance profession 
with ability and determination, fortified by a 
sincere interest in people and their financial 
problems. 

The Union Central is proud indeed of Manager 
Wilkin and his associates who have done so 
much to strengthen the financial security of 
so many individuals, families and businesses 
in the State of Kansas and western Missouri. 


‘ 
Americana Hotel, Florida. 


Security for the American Family since 1867 


or April, 1959 
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4 be ARE THERE still fortunes to be 
Me sa ft made from life insurance stocks? In the 
$ ; past this field of investment has been 
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Here’s the newest 
Massachusetts Mutual 
sure-fire business booster 


Insurability : Protection : Agreement 


INSURES INSURABILITY FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 





IT GUARANTEES the right to buy additional life insurance on specified fut 
dates, regardless of any change in insurability. 


SPECIFIED AGES (on policy anniversary) at which the insured may ta 
advantage of the Insurability Protection Agreement: 





Age at Number of “Option Date” 
Issue Option Dates Ages 
0-24 6 25, 28, 31, 34, 37, 40 
25-27 5 28, 31, 34, 37, 40 
28-30 4 31, 34, 37, 40 
31-33 3 34, 37, 40 
34-36 2 37, 40 
37 1 40 











ability, buy a new Convertible Life, Limited Payment Life, Endowment 
Retirement Income policy —maximum $10,000 or face amount of basic poli 
whichever is less. 


ON EACH OPTION DATE the insured may, without evidence of | 


MAY BE ATTACHED, at time of issue, to most standard rate policies 
$5,000 or more. In addition, Extra Protection, Family Plan, Mortgage Retit 
ment and other riders may also be attached at time of issue of basic policy. 


THE COST is surprisingly low. 





Massachusetts Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1651 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Mutual policies are unbeatable 





u. S. 
(two 
Single 








in quality, flexibility and liberality. 
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future 
with 
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James H. JARRELL, PRESIDENT 
OLD REPUBLIC 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Make your break, instead of wait- 
ing for it. Share a bright future with 
us. We are admitted in all states and 
offer a complete portfolio of poli- 


cies. If you are established and ready 
WE PARTICULARLY WISH /0 
strengthen our agency 
representation in Newark, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis. 


for your own general agency, write 
Superintendent of Agencies, Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Old Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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| Allservice Life Insurance Company 


' American General Life Insurance Company 


| Rampart Life Insurance Company 





company developments 


COLORADO 


Licensed 


Saiwsis Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Admitted 





F Guarantee Reserve Life Ins. Co. of Hammond .....Hammond, Ind. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
BE aa Houston, Texas 
Reinsured 
EE Stree « Washington, D. C. 
FLORIDA Admitted 


American Income Life Insurance Company ...... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Equity Life Insurance Company .................. Andalusia, Ala. 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

EE SOE UNION ne Gh vai oce ae.ce Sok os deceuee Springfield, Ill. 
Admitted 

Sun Life Insurance Co. of America ................ Baltimore, Md. 

INDIANA Licensed 

Crown National Life Ins. Co. of Indiana ........Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hamilton National Life Insurance Co. .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Admitted 

Charter National Life Insurance Co. ............... St. Louis, Mo. 

Knights Life Insurance Co. of America .......... Wilmington, Del. 

OE ES aS Berwyn, Ill. 

United Life & Accident Insurance Co. ............ Concord, N. H. 

MARYLAND Admitted 

National Masonic Provident Association .......... Mansfield, Ohio 

MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 


Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company ....Los Angeles, Calif. 
Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America ..Wilmington, Del. 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
Catholic Knights of Wisconsin ................. Milwaukee, Wis. 


First United Life Insurance Company ................. Gary, Ind. 

Life Assurance Company of America ................ Thorp, Wis. 

Postal Life Insurance Company ................ New York, N. Y. 

NEBRASKA Licensed 

American Trust Life Insurance Company ............ Lincoln, Neb. 
Examined 

Moria Insurance Company ......................- Omaha, Neb. 

NEW HAMPHIRE Admitted . 


Reserve Life Insurance Company .................. Dallas, Texas 


NEW YORK Examined 

Home Life Insurance Company ................ New York, N. Y. 

NORTH CAROLINA Licensed 

Greensboro National Life Insurance Co. ...... Greensboro, N. C. 
Examined 

Pyramid Life Insurance Company .............. Charlotte, N. C. 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ....Minneopolis, Minn. 
National Union.Life Insurance Company ........ Montgomery, Ala. 
OKLAHOMA Licensed 
American Service Life Insurance Co. ...... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
OREGON Licensed 
Mutual Fund Insurance Association .............. Portland, Ore. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Physicians National Life Insurance Co. ......... Birmingham, Ala. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company, ...... Montclair, N. J. 


Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. 


‘ ....Minneapolis, Minn. 
Knights Life Insurance Co. of America 


= a Wilmington, Del. 


VIRGINIA Admitted 

Fidelity Life Assn., A Mutual Legal Reserve Co. ........ Fulton, Ill. 

National Life Assurance Co. of Canada ............ Toronto, Can. 

WASHINGTON Licensed 

Estates Life of Washington ..................-. Vancouver, Wash, 
Admitted 

Consumers National Life Insurance Company ...... Evansville, Ind. 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Co. . 


......Los Angeles, Calif. 
General Life Company of America 


Ree Soe Seattle, Wash. 


conventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


APRIL 
13-14 American Life Convention, regional, Dinkler-Tutwiler, Bir- 
mingham. 
13-15 Life Office Management Assoc., Automation Forum, Drake, 
Chicago. 


For April, 1959 





8-12 


10 
10-13 


11-12 
11-13 
11-13 
14 

14-17 
15-18 
18-20 
18-20 


19-20 
20-24 


21-24 
21-25 


26-27 
30-2 


Idaho Assn. of Mut. Ins. Agents, annual, Owyhee, Idaho. 
Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., A&S, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual sales con- 
gress, Jayhawk, Topeka. 

Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, zone 5, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs. 





MAY 


lowa Assn. of Life Underwriters, President, Waterloo, lowa. 
lowa Assn. of Life Underwriters, | Ith an. sales congr., Black's 
Tea Room, Waterloo. 

Health Ins. Assn. of America, Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia. 
Health Ins. Inst., Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia. 

Assn. of Casualty Accountants & Statisticians, Spring Conf., 
Shoreham, Washington, D. C 

Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., comb. cos. conf., Roose- 
velt, New York City. 

Internati. Gen. Agents and Mgrs. Conf. of the Pacific N. W.., 
Multanomah, Portland. 

Pacific Northwest Gen'l. Agents & Mgrs. Conf. NALU 
Multanomah, Portland. 

Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency officers round 
table. The Homestead, Hot Springs. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Ins. Co. Education Directors Society, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, 


Pa. 

ra gg Field Managers’ Assn., Raddison Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. 

lll. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Spring Annual, Leland, 
Springfield. 

Ins. Accounting and Statistical Assn., 37th annual, Am- 
bassador, Atlantic City. 

Actuaries Club of the S. W., Hilton, San Antonio. 

Natl. Office Management Assn., 40th internatl. conf. and 
annual exposition, Roosevelt Hotel and Municipal Arena, 
New Orleans. 

Assn. of Life Ins. Counsel, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. 

Canadian Life Ins. Officers Assn., Seigniory Club, Province 
of Quebec. 

Ark. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, sales congress, Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock. 

Special Libraries Assn., Ins. Div., Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City. 


JUNE 


Society of Actuaries, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta. 

Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, 90th annual, Statler, 
Boston. 

Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Fairmont, San Francisco. 
lll. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual,*French 
Lick, Ind. 

Society of Actuaries, Fairmont & Mark Hopkins Hotels, 
San Francisco. 

American Life Convention, medical portion, Homestead, 
Hot Springs. 

Florida State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Jacksonville. 
N. C. Genl. Agents & Mgrs. Assn. of NALU, Morehead City. 
Ind. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual, 
French-Lick-Sheraton, French Lick. 

Internati. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, 29th 
annual, French-Lick-Sheraton, French Lick. 

= Assn. of Ins. Women, annual, Robert Meyer, Jackson- 
ville. 

Calif. State Assn. of Life 
San Diego. 

Life Insurers Conf., 50th annual, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. 

Alabama Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Dothan, Houston. 
Consumer Credit Ins. Assn., annual, Banff Springs Hotel, 
Alberta. 

Insurance Advertising Conference, 36th annual, Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg. 

Million Dollar Round Table, NALU, annual, The Americana, 
Miami Beach. 

Ga. Assn. of Life Underwriters, Griffin Hotel, Griffin. 

United Commercial Travelers of America, Conrad-Hilton, 
Chicago. 


Underwriters, Del Coronado, 





















MONY means 





Guaranteed 

















MONY’S prospect booklet, “For That Boy You’re 
So Fond Of,” talks to dads and granddads. It ex- 
plains how a MONY policy with a Guaranteed 
Insurability Rider can be a perfect gift for young- 
sters. It helps your selling job by pre-selling your 
prospects. You’ll want to mail this booklet—with 
your own personal message—to every family man 
in your client file and on your prospect list! 


Maorwa 6- N.- Worx 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 


FOR LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, GROUP INSURANCE, PENSION PLANS 
MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 


: for brokers... and their clients 


MONY helps brokers sell 


insurability 





with special free sales aids 
as part of MONY’s new brokerage service 


MONY’S broker booklet, ““Guaranteed Insurability 
—Guaranteed Saleability,” gives important sell- 
ing tips and examples. It also shows how MONY’s 
Guaranteed Insurability Rider can broaden your 
market: (1) by helping you develop repeat busi- 
ness from established clients; (2) by opening a 
vast new juvenile market to you; (3) by giving 
you new leads for your General Lines business. 


Pe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FREE! FOR BROKERS! 


MONY, B’way at 55th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me MONY’s two free booklets 
on Guaranteed Insurability. 
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ee Federal income tax of life in- 
surance companies has been a con- 
tinuing and complex problem. A de- 
termined effort has been made this 
year to write into law an equitable 
base on which to tax the companies. 
Most segments of the business agree 
generally with the bill which at the 
time this was written was being con- 
sidered by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. However, a number of more 
or less minor changes have been 
recommended by various industry 
spokesmen. Some of these are dis- 
cussed in the article on The Income 
Tax on page 13. 


eee Whatever products may be de- 
veloped in the future by insurance 
companies, they must be sold by the 
agent. He must be adequately com- 
pensated by a commission pattern 
that is fair, equitable and consistent 
as between agents and plans. The 
commission structure must be such 
as will convince the public that it is 
reasonable in amount and deserving 
of public acceptance. With this 
premise as a base, a leading student 
of the business examines some pres- 
ent developments along with their 
historical background and makes an 
eloquent plea for Consistency in 


Conunissions. His article is on page 
14, 


°°® We have a tendency, nowadays, 
to forget quickly the lessons which 
can be learned from a business re- 
cession, and to dismiss as unimpor- 
tant the dangers of inflation as soon 
as there has been even a very short 
period of stability. The solution to 
these economic problems is not the 
responsibility of the government 
alone, and it is obvious that there 
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remains as yet a great deal to be 
solved. For some concrete sugges- 
tions as to what today’s businessman 
can do to help to achieve some sta- 
bility, see The Challenge to Leader- 
ship on page 18. 


eee Maintaining business records 
is a costly item for both large and 
small businesses. For the small 
business, a record keeping system 
should be easy to use, inexpensive, 
and be easily balanced and con- 
trolled without a loss in accuracy. 
One such system, designed especially 
for insurance agencies, is described 
in the article, Premium Collection 
Records, on page 37. 


eee How some of the “growing 
pains” were eliminated during a 
period in which a great deal of ex- 
pansion was taking place within the 
business is explained by a rapidly 
growing life insurance company. 
The answer lies in its recent acquisi- 
tion of a new computer which has 
provided many significant short-cuts 
and increased over-all accuracy. For 
details as to its successful operation 
see page 43 where a Computer Suc- 
cess Story is told. 


eee A description of how one com- 
pany utilizes its electronic equipment 
for the programming of its Accident 
and Health Procedures will be found 
on page 47. The processing has been 
designed for a modified consolidated 
functions approach with a single 
master file serving as a focal point 
in the operation. The experience of 
this company may well, with possible 
variations, be adaptable to the prob- 
lems of others faced with a like sit- 
uation. 


eee There are major factors acting 
today against the onset of rampant 
inflation. However, there are other 
potent situations which will tend to 
lead us down a destructive path. If 
we are to maintain a healthy credit 
and monetary condition the people 
must be made aware of the threat 
that inflation poses to our way of 
life, to law and order, to our system 
of economy, to our freedom, to our 
government and to our very survival. 
It may be that many who suffered 
a drastic monetary shortage during 
the depression, take satisfaction in 
the larger amount of money they 
currently receive even though they 
are aware of the sharp decline in its 
buying power. To some of these 
The Menace of Inflation may be con- 
cealed. If so the article on page 61 
should prove enlightening. 


eee At the annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Association 
last September, a panel discussed 
“Electronics in Operation.” With 
Stevens L. Shea, planning secretary 
of Massachusetts Mutual as modera- 
tor, Robert W. Harvey, second vice 
president Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, dealt with 
“Preparing for electronic operation,” 
A. C, Vanselow vice president and 
comptroller, Franklin Life, covered 
the phase of “Converting to Elec- 
tronics” and George E. Wallace, co- 
ordinator of actuarial applications at 
John Hancock, spoke on “Operating 
a Data Automation System.” The 
summation was given by Eldon Stev- 
enson, Jr. a condensation of whose 
remarks appears under the title, 4 
New Era, on page 81. : 


eee The basic soundness and in- 
herent honesty of the institution of 
life insurance has been proven time 
and again. The burning issues which 
arise periodically lend themselves to 
the treatment of the sound judgment 
with which the industry is blessed. 
The future of the industry will de- 
pend upon a number of factors 
among the more important of which 
will be the economic state of the na- 
tion, internal industry conditions and 
most particularly the persons sell- 
ing insurance. In regards to the last 
factor, our author on page 83 para- 
phrases a well known cigarette com- 
mercial by pointing out that I/t’s 
What’s Inside that Counts. 
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“No wonder I like to sell John Hamicock” Ss 
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He can serve every client 


—and each one completely 





Selling is easier for the John Hancock representative 
because he can offer his clients and prospects a wide 
range of individual plans — plans which meet every life 
insurance need. 


In addition, he can offer a variety of attractive benefits 
and features such as the new Insurance of Insurability 
rider for under-forty clients, and the new special allow- 


ance at attained age conversion of term to permanent. 


plans. 


Individual Personal Health and Group Life, Accident 
and Health coverages are other strong assets in the com- 
plete John Hancock portfolio. No wonder the John Han- 
cock man delivers outstanding service to his prospects 
and clients — with solid rewards for himself! 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the income tax 


S THIS IS WRITTEN the bill for the taxation of in- 
IB of life insurance companies has passed the 
House and has gone to the Senate, where hearings are 
being held by the Finance Committee. 


Burden Is Heavy 


There is no question but that the amount of tax which 
the companies would pay under the bill is much more 
than the companies had wished. One of the reasons why 
they were anxious to have a new law passed for the 
taxation of 1958 income was that in the absence of new 
legislation or continuation of stop-gap measures the 
Revenue Act of 1942 would apply. Under this act the 
tax bill for the companies would have been about $500,- 
000,000. The tax on 1957 income totaled $290,000,000. 
The bill currently before the Senate Finance Committee 
would actually raise taxes to between $545,000,000 and 
$560,000,000, if changes are not in the House bill: 

In statements to the Senate committee it was evident 
that spokesmen for the industry approved of the general 
methods of taxing that the bill employed, despite the 
amounts. A number of suggestions for amendments 
were made, however. 


Suggested Changes 


Carrol M. Shanks, president of the Prudential, said 
that the following areas of the legislation called for 
amendment—the basis for computing taxable investment 
income under Phase 1 of the bill, the tax treatment of 
dividends to policyholders under the second phase, 
treatment of insured pension funds, and the deduction 
allowed for group insurance reserves. 

Deane C. Davis, president of the National of Ver- 
mont, also recommended amendments dealing with the 
computation of taxable investment income of the com- 
panies and the tax treatment of dividends paid by the 
companies to policyholders. 


Aid for Smaller Companies 


“More equitable” tax treatment of the more than 600 
companies with less than $5,000,000 of assets than 
that provided in the legislation was advocated by John 
A. Lloyd, president of Union Central. He urged sub- 
stantial increase in the small company deduction in the 
bill. 

First vice president and general counsel Francis V. 
Keesling, Jr., of the West Coast Life, urged enactment 
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now of step 1 of the act, and further study of steps 2 
and 3. 

Charles A. Taylor, president of the Life of Virginia, 
suggested changes in the method of revaluing policy 
reserves in Phase 1, and a change in interest deductibil- 
ity in Phase 2. 


Pension Plans 


With regard to insured pension plans, D. N. Warters, 
president of the Bankers of Iowa, said that, while the 
bill eased present tax discrimination against these plans, 
further action was needed to place them in an equivalent 
tax position to self-insured plans. 

Objections to taxing the income from tax-exempt mu- 
nicipal securities held by life companies were voiced by 
Harold J. Cummings, president of Minnesota Mutual. 

Henry S. Beers, president of Aetna Life, told the 
committee that an artificial mean earnings rate was used 
for determination of the investment income reserve de- 
duction in Phase 1. 


"A Fine Approach" 


Richard C. Guest, vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, also requested change in the method of 
treating policyholder dividends, but termed the proposed 
legislation on the whole “a fine approach to a very dif- 
ficult problem in design and draftsmanship.” 

Robert L. Hogg said that the bill falls short of estab- 
lishing tax equality between insured and truste¢d pen- 
sions. Mr. Hogg is vice-chairman of the board of the 
Equitable of New York. 

John T. Acree, Jr., first vice-president of the Life 
Insurers Conference, presented a statement to the com- 
mittee that the total proposed tax on the income of life 
companies was too high and that the bill should be modi- 
fied to grant relief to smaller companies and maintain 
equitable competitive tax relationships. 


Equitable Treatment 


The executive vice-president of the Great Southern, 
H. Lewis Reitz, said that the basic structure of the act 
is as fair and equitable a treatment as has been con- 
ceived to date if a tax must be determined on a broader 
base than free investment income. 

As the testimony continued it was evident that most 
sectors of the business approved of the general objec- 
tives of the bill, and desired only minor changes. 
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ROBERT E. DINEEN 
Vice President 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


HETHER AN IDEA is originated 

by the advertising agency, 
comes from the field or is generated 
by the home office brain trusters, 
whether it is on the basis of needs 
or wants, it usually must pass in- 
surance department scrutiny sooner 
or later. Departments have been 
known not only to push buttons but 
to blow the whistle. Many people 
in the field have only very general 
ideas as to the possible impact the 
regulator fraternity may exercise on 
a new insurance concept or market- 
ing program. 


Who Are Innovators? 


The State insurance departments 
as a rule believe that the develop- 
ment and merchandising of new in- 
surance concepts should originate 
with the business and not with the 
department. Departmental people 
do not look upon themselves as in- 
novators; under the free enterprise 
system, innovation is the responsi- 
bility of the business. On the other 
hand, when complaints have been 
made or when public dissatisfaction 
with some particular practice or 
concept of the business cannot be 
ignored, departments have been 
known to do some button pushing 
on their own, usually in the form 
of remedial suggestions. The law 
lays down certain standards for the 
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conduct of the business and it is 
the responsibility of the depart- 
ments to test new ideas or concepts 
by these standards. The depart- 
ment people do not do this just to 
keep occupied, or even to harass the 
business as some people believe, but 
because the law has imposed a res- 
ponsibility upon them to do so. For 
example, under New York’s More- 
land Act, the superintendent of 
insurance can be removed for non- 
feasance—failure to act—just as 
easily as he can be for misfeasance 
or malfeasance. 

It might be well if we refreshed 
our recollections as to some of the 
areas in which the legislatures 
and the regulatory fraternity have 
pushed some buttons on their own— 
and as a consequence, have imposed 
some limitations on “button push- 
ing” within the business. Go back 
one hundred years—to 1858—to 
Elizur Wright, the first insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts. He 
was the founder of legal reserve life 
insurance in America. He believed 
that every insurance policy should 
be backed by a legal reserve, math- 
ematically computed, and that it 
should provide non-forfeiture val- 
ues, This concept was opposed by 
the companies; in fact, they ridi- 
culed him. He also made the com- 
panies publish their figures. The 
companies opposed this because they 
claimed it provided ammunition to 
agents of rival companies. He made 
the mutual companies distribute sur- 
plus to their policyholders and pay 
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cash dividends. He eliminated the 
forfeiture of paid-up additions when 
the basic policy lapsed. All of this 
was done despite violent opposition 
by powerful interests. 


Further Progress 


The next milestone in this area 
was New York’s Armstrong Inves- 
tigation of 1906. One of the key 
steps taken there was to prohibit 
life insurance companies from buy- 
ing common stocks. This rule has 
been relaxed slightly over the years 
but is a key factor in today’s debate 
on variable annuities. Another was 
a limitation on the amount of new 
business that a company could write 
in a year. This principle is in force 
to this day. It recognizes that too 
much new business puts a drain on 
surplus and may excessively reduce 
the dividends to current policyhold- 
ers. The Armstrong Committee also 
put a ceiling on expenses. It made 
another drastic recommendation, 
not adopted, that bears on one of 
the problems of the day—the early 
cash value policy. The Armstrong 
Committee was against permitting 
a policyholder on lapse to withdraw 
the full reserve. It wanted a three 
year restriction in this area. The 
reasoning was simple. The pay- 
ment of excessive cash values te 
policyholders who lapsed prema- 
turely cost the continuing policy- 
holders money. 

The Armstrong Committee went 
Wright one step better. It required 
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i annual ascertainment and distri- 
ution of surplus. It also required 
he public release of an annual gain 
nd loss exhibit. This “put the 
tusher” on semi-tontine policies, 
or under that system money had 
been accumulated for years without 
nnual accounting. 

So much for the historical legal 
button pushing. What about today? 
here are many legal restraints to- 
lay. Here are some of the key ones. 
. In the case of a life insurance 
ontract or any application, riders 
br endorsement to be used in con- 
ection therewith, the superintend- 
nt may withdraw his approval of 
ny policy form if, in his judgment, 
e use of such form would be preju- 
icial to the interests of its policy- 
olders or members or it contains 
rovisions which are unjust, un- 
pir or inequitable. 


Standard Provisions 


- Section 155 of the New York 
nsurance Law contains a long list 
f standard provisions for policies, 
€., (1) the thirty day grace period, 
2) the two year incontestability 
ause, (3) the requirement that the 
dlicy shall contain the entire con- 
act, (4) the age misstatement pro- 
ision, (5) the requirement that a 
utual company shall annually as- 
rrtain and apportion divisible sur- 
lus, (6) the cash values and 
on-forfeiture options available, (7) 
€ policy loan provisions available 
ter three years, (8) the amount 
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of installments available under an 
annuity, (9) the three year rein- 
statement provision, (10) a restric- 
tion on exclusions, i.e., (a) inside 
the United States and so forth, (b) 
military service, (c) acts of war, 
(d) the two year suicide clause, (e) 
aviation limits, (f) hazardous occu- 
pations. 

3. Still another important restric- 
tion may be found in Section 209 
which provides that no life insur- 
ance company shall make or permit 
any unfair discrimination between 
individuals of the same class and of 
equal expectation of life, in the 
amount of payment or retention of 
premiums, or rates charged by it for 
policies of life insurance, or in the 
dividends or other benefits payable 
thereon. I shall say more about this 
section later. 

4. The statute, in Section 211, also 
contains the usual prohibitions 
against misrepresentation, mislead- 
ing statements and incomplete com- 
parisons. Incidentally, very few 
people seem to realize that the com- 
parisons provision contemplates that 
illustrations shall be extended to ex- 
pectancy. Setcion 211 has a direct 
bearing on marketing, for the oral 
statements and written sales aids 
and illustrations used in making the 
sale are a very real part of the mar- 
keting effort. 

5. Section 211 is supplemented by 
Article [X-D of the Insurance Law 
which prohibits (1) unfair methods 
of competition and (2) unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices in the 
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business of insurance. Under this 
article, the misrepresentation, mis- 
leading statements and incomplete 
comparisons prohibited by Section 
211 are specifically defined as unfair 
methods of competition and unfair 
and deceptive acts and practices. 
Thus, Section 211 and Article [IX-D 
are tied together. On the other hand, 
Article IX-D is obviously much 
broader than Section 211 and ap- 
plies to every phase of the business 
on an omnibus or all-inclusive basis. 
6. In any consideration of products 
and marketing in the life insurance 
business, a key statutory provision 
is found in Section 213, paragraph 
eleven, of the New York Insurance 
Law. It reads as follows: 

“No such company shall issue any 
life insurance or annuity contract 
which shall not appear to be self- 
supporting on reasonable assump- 
tions as to interest, mortality and 
expense.” 


The Peoples’ Interest 


7. The law contains another broad 
provision, the impact of which is 
frequently overlooked. Section 40, 
paragraph six, of the Insurance Law 
provides that the superintendent 
may revoke the license of any for- 
eign or alien insurer if after notice 
and hearing, he finds that it has 
failed to comply with any provision 
of the law and if, in his judgment, 
such revocation is reasonably neces- 
sary to protect the interests of the 
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Pasteur little dreamed of the 
far reaching effect his theory 
and research of bacteria would 
have on the medical professign. 
Security Benefit Life knows full 
well the impact it is making, 
and will continue to make, in 
the Life Insurance Industry as 
the result of their theory of 
‘flexibility’? underwriting— 
geared to the ever changing 
needs and demands of a discrim- 
inating public. 
Licensed in most states, Security 
Benefit is a sound, established, 
highly rated company, offering 
its representatives up - to-date 
policies, efficient Home Office co- 
operation, plus tested sales aids. 
e feel we are the Company 
with the DIFFERENCE—here’s 
just a few reasons why: 


e Top first year and renewal 
commissions for General 
Agents (Liberal vesting 
provisions) 


e Exclusive substandard facili- 
ties for you and your brokers 


e Lifetime Service Fee 


e Disability income when sick 
or disabled 


e Liberal retirement plan 


e Office allowances 


»CAREER OPPORTUNITY¢ 
IN LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


An excellent Midwestern opportunity 
is available in beautiful and prosper- 
ous Lincoln, Nebraska for the man 
whose experience and ability qualify 
him for personal producing General 
Agency responsibilities. Apply for this 
fine opportunity if you feel you can 
fulfill its challenging and rewarding 
duties! Please send a complete sum- 
mary of your personal and business 
experience. All replies kept strictly 
confidential. 
Write today to: 

MARC F. GOODRICH, C.L.U. 


Assistant Director of A; 
Dept. 42 7 eeneien 


INSURANCE COMPANY IT UE, 
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Commissions—Continued 


people of New York. This compre- 
hensive remedy is available not only 
to deal with some company which 
has been guilty of some important 
single transgression but also with a 
company whose button pushers dis- 
play a chronic indifference to the 
principles of good management, fair 
treatment of policyholders, etc. 

8. A familiar statutory provision, 
because it influences distribution 
costs, is a key factor in any products- 
marketing question. This is Section 
213, paragraph four which provides 
in part that: 

“Except . . . , no such company 
shall pay, or permit to be paid, a 
first year’s commission in excess of 
fifty-five per centum of the premium 
or stipulated payment on any life 
insurance policy or annuity con- 
tract issued by such company.” 
Paragraph three (a) (2) of the 
same statute which puts a ceiling on 
first year expense provides: 

“On other life insurance (except 
single premium insurance and ex- 
cept term insurance issued for less 
than one year) dated and paid for 
during such year and in force at the 
end of such year, thirty-seven and 
one-half per cent of the total gross 
annual premium (excluding extra 
or additional premiums) current at 
the end of the year, and, in addi- 
tion, thirty-five per cent of the ex- 
cess, if any, of the premium on any 
such policy over fifty per. cent of 
what such premiums would have 
been if such policy had been issued 
on the whole life plan with level pre- 
miums payable during life.” 


The Current Scene 


With the benefit of these historical 
and present legal restrictions upon 
the button pushers—and remem- 
ber the list is not all-inclusive—let 
us take a look at the current scene. 
We are all agreed that the business 
has competition—active, vigorous 
competition—on policy provisions 
and prices. This competition is good 
for the business. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that legal safeguards have not 
unduly hampered us. 

Certain inconsistencies are grad- 
ually developing in our commission 
structure. The development of these 
anomalies does not seem to have 
been planned; like Topsy, they just 





“growed.” If these inconsistencies 


are permitted to become firmly 
rooted, they can operate at cross 
purposes with fundamental products 
and marketing concepts. Through 
a gradual process of evolution—rec- 
ognized in Section 213—we have 
divided our commission structure 
into two main parts, payment for the 
sale of (1) permanent insurance and 
(2) term insurance. We paid more 
for the permanent forms because in 
those the agent made a full sale. 
He sold (1) insurance and (2) 
cash values or—if you prefer—(1) 
protection and (2) savings. Where 
term insurance alone was sold, we 
paid less because, in effect, it con- 
stituted half a sale and obviously did 
not provide the company with in- 
vestable funds in any sizable quan- 
tity. Consistency was maintained by 
paying the agent “permanent” com- 
missions when he converted the sale 
from term to permanent. All com- 
panies have long had so-called con- 
version rules to take care of this 
situation. 

This stable pattern was shaken 
when a new button pusher arrived 
on the scene—Uncle Sam—and 
granted an interest deduction for tax 
purposes on borrowed money, in- 
cluding money borrowed to pay pre- 
miums. To meet this development, 
enterprising agents figured out a 
method of splitting an Ordinary 
Life contract—and in due time the 
business developed the minimum de- 
posit-early cash value plan. Here 
the policyholder was actually buying 
reducing term insurance. The cash 
value feature was sold—not because 
the customer wanted it; he did not 
—but because by adding it and then 
taking it away through borrowing, 
the buyer could get a tax advantage. 
In a word, the classic Ordinary Life 
contract was “hybridized” into 2 
term policy. 



















In this evolutionary development, 
and perhaps because it took place 
very gradually, the business simply 
did not take the time or trouble te 
really differentiate commission-wis 
between the form of the transaction 
and its substance. Suddenly the busi- 
ness was confronted with a rasli 
of twisting. Good underwriters and 
“gimmick salesmen” alike had dis 
covered this anomaly in the commis 
sion structure—an anomaly whicl 
has had a very serious effect on tht 
use of our products and the market 
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ing of them. As a consequence, the 
buyer in many cases has not bought 
what he needs or should have; he 
has been sold the plan and the 
amount that the agent and his com- 
pany want him to buy. 


Two Examples 


Here are two cases for illustra- 
tive purposes. And remember, this 
is not done for the purpose of cast- 
ing stones. The policies of many 
companies which have not intro- 
duced early cash value contracts 
have long been used for bank loan 
cases which involve the same princi- 
ple. In the discussion which fol- 
lows, I have proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that in our dealings with 
customers and agents alike, the busi- 
ness—in the words of the law— 
wants to do what is “just, fair and 
equitable” and “in the interest of 
the people of the state” which surely 
includes both customers and agents. 
(1) Two prospective policyholders 
are approached by an agent. The 
agent sells the first prospect a reg- 
ular Ordinary Life contract with 
regular cash values and receives 
regular commissions at 55%. He 
sells the second prospect a minimum 
outlay plan with high cash values 
and with a much lower first commis- 
sion rate, say 25%. In fact, the ac- 
tuaries have used the lower first 
commission rate as a partial justifi- 
cation for the increased cash values. 
Both policyholders surrender at the 
end of the first year. The first one 
gets 3% of the first premium back. 
The second one receives 70%. As 
between the two policyholders— 
plain, ordinary citizens unfamiliar 
with the technical aspects of our 
business—is a spread of this magni- 
tude just, fair or equitable? Because 
of a private transaction between the 
company and the agent not disclosed 
to either buyer the stage was set for 
the 3% recovery vis-a-vis the 70% 
tecovery. Does this have built into 
it the possibility of a lack of candor, 
if not of outright deception? Is this 
Sound marketing ? 
2. As between two different agents 
and under a different set of facts, 
the result is just as questionable. 
In this assumed case, presented by 
Jim Phillips of the New York Life 
at the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment hearing, both contracts pro- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Brokers can now fully satisfy their clients’ 
needs for A & H protection through Great- 
West Life. OurnewA& H program includes 
non-cancellable and guaranteed continu- 
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E ARE STARTING a year which 

promises to be a prosperous 
one. Most economists and business- 
men seem agreed that output, em- 
ployment, and incomes will continue 
to move ahead in 1959. 

Our recovery from the most re- 
cent business setback in late 1957 
and early 1958 seems deceptively 
simple. Even though the business 
decline was sharp, the recovery was 
vigorous, and the duration of the 
recession was less than in either of 
the two previous postwar setbacks. 
Consumer spending remained high 
throughout the adjustment, housing 
came close to setting all-time rec- 
ords, and non-residential construc- 
tion was also very strong. The 
economy survived so well, in fact, 
that total sales in 1958 were actually 
slightly ahead of 1957. 

At a press conference in the South 
in February 1958 I expressed the 
view that the recovery would begin 
early in the Spring and would be 
rapid. At the time, my remark at- 
tracted widespread attention as 
something of a _ curiosity—many 
people considered that hope of an 
early revival was wishful and un- 
realistic. Now that the advance has 
occurred and we are again anticipat- 
ing a new round of prosperity, I 
am afraid thinking is swinging to the 
opposite extreme—to a belief that 
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prosperity is automatic, so that there 
is no need to review the mistakes 
of the past. 

Just as we have a tendency to 
dismiss too hastily the lessons which) 
could be learned from a_ business’ 
recession, so we are also prone to 
forget the danger of inflation as 
soon as a shortlived period of price 
stability is achieved. In connection’ 
with both these problems, we are too 
quick to assume that is is the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to work out 
a solution without asking ourselves 
what we as businessmen can do 
about it. Let me suggest some things 
which businessmen can and should 
do to help achieve both output sta- 
bility and price stability. 


Prosperity is not automatic 


Our primary responsibility for 
output stability is to improve the 
process of business planning so that 
inventory policy and plant and 
equipment policy can go forward 
more smoothly and with less emo- 
tional boom and cutback than has 
been true in the past. A review of 
postwar recessions shows clearly 
that variations in business expen- 
iditures have been a major cause of 
ithese periodic adjustments. Busi- 
nessmen are carried away by 2 
boom. They fail to keep reasonable 
check on inventories. They over- 
estimate plant requirements. During 
recessions, they go to the opposite 
extreme, slashing inventory to ur- 
reasonably low levels, and abandor- 
ing sound long-range plant and 
equipment programs. Business prof- 
its, as well as over-all economic sta- 
bility, suffer from this emotional 
approach to business expenditure 
programs. The coming period of 
prosperity can be prevented from de- 
veloping into another such cycle of 
boom and bust only if businessmen 
consciously apply the lessons we can 
learn from our past mistakes. 


Chronic Inflation 


An even more difficult problem, 
yet one for which we must find a 
solution if we are to prevent a seri- 
ous economic breakdown, is_ the 

Norobilens of chronic inflation, Infla- 
ion, over the long pull, is the niost 
serious economic threat facing us. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Now you can 
protect him 
from polio... 
why don’t you? 


pes no medical development was 
ever so eagerly awaited as the vaccine 
against polio, or infantile paralysis. 

But when the vaccine was perfected and 
supplies became plentiful, a strange thing 
happened. Millions of Americans failed to 
take it—or neglected to get the three injec- 
tions needed for their protection. 


In fact, recent studies show that more 
than 35 percent of our people under age 40 
—the period when most cases occur—have 
not had any shots; only half have had the 
full series. Of the pre-school children who 
are most susceptible, nearly one-third have 
not been vaccinated at all. 


To help correct this situation, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, the American Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice and The National Foundation 
(for Infantile Paralysis) are spear-heading 


a drive for the conquest of polio. tive against paralytic polio. If your chil- 


dren completed their series of three injec- 
You can strike a blow against polio! tions a year or more ago, ask your doctor 
If you have children, now is the time to about a fourth “booster” shot at this time. 
provide them with protection—well in ad- Remember, it is especially important to 
vance of the polio season which is at its protect children under age five. Doctors 
height during hot weather. say that polio injections can be started as 
Three injections—properly spaced by ®t ly as six weeks of age. 
your physician—are 85 to 90 percent effec- If you are under 40, see that you, too, 


are vaccinated. Polio isn’t limited to chil- 
dren. Although it rarely strikes adults, it is 
usually severe when it does occur. 


So, you could do no wiser thing than to 
call your physician or clinic now—and ar- 
range for your family’s injections. 

If we all act immediately, we can face 
the summer of 1959 with the bright hope 
that there will be no polio epidemics! 
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Mass. Indemnity General Agent! 


Take advantage of his services. He will be more than willing to help 
you in many ways. 

Whether it’s the preparation of a proposal for Mass. Indemnity’s 
Non-Can Income Protection, providing sales information and ma- 
terial, or simply discussing policy contracts, you will profit by his 
knowledge and experience. 

Why not call him now, while you are thinking about it? 


Mass.|Indemnity 


& LIFE COmvany 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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E. J. FAULKNER 
Chairman Elect 
The Health Insurance Council 


or some it may be disheartening 
F that the superiority of the Ameri- 
can system of political democracy 
and private enterprise is not so self- 
evident to all our people as to 
preclude any really serious consider- 
ation of collectivistic schemes. If 
we be dismayed at the continuing 
necessity of demonstrating over and 
over the virtues and capacities of 
our system, let us remember that 
we live in an age of enormous 
change—a time when men around 
the world are struggling to adapt 
ancient patterns of living to the mir- 
acles of modern scientific progress. 
Not even primitive peoples are ex- 
empt from the impact of the forward 
sweep of the physical sciences. 


Rapid Change 


It is hardly an exaggeration to 
suggest that modes and manners of 
living have changed more in the 
past 50 years than in the previous 
1,500. Today all human institu- 
tions, the home, the Church, our 
schools, businesses and governments 
are being tested in the ferment of a 
technological revolution that has so- 
cial, political, economic and even 
spiritual ramifications. 

For most of us our adult years 
have seemed to be filled with a suc- 
cession of crises. I recall that my own 
consciousness of matters economic 
was first marked by the headlines 
describing the stock market crash of 
October 1929. The distress of the 
drouth and depression years fol- 
lowed, characterized by a variety of 
economic quackery. Then came the 
devastation and tension of World 
War II. These were succeeded, not 
by a return to “normalcy” as we had 
naively anticipated, but by the all 
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evelopments 





Financing Health Care 


pervading problems of a _ global 
struggle between communism and 
our way of life. Literally the Amer- 
ican people have endured almost 
daily crises for the past 29 years. 

To the degree that this environ- 
ment has developed in us the ability 
to be calm and steadfast in the face 
of emergency, to be versatile in deal- 
ing with our problems, it has been 
wholesome and helpful. But to the 
degree that it has engendered a blase 
attitude, encouraged a cynical fata- 
lism, dulled our perceptivity, or un- 
dermined our belief in the effective- 
ness of individual thought and effort 
it has weakened us. 

If I should seem “to view with 
alarm” please do not think me oblivi- 
ous to the proclivity of each genera- 
tion to believe its trials and tribula- 
tions the most grievous of all time. 
Nor am I prone to undervalue our 
prodigious resources in men and .ma- 
terial. Nonetheless, I would fail to 
express to you my honest conviction 
if I did not say that in my judgment 
history will record the next eighteen 
months as the time of decision for 
the American system of voluntary 
personal insurance. 


The Inevitable Crossroads 


Briefly let us review the chronol- 
ogy of significant developments that 
have brought the voluntary system 
to the inevitable crossroads. The 
industrial revolution of the last cen- 
tury changed America from a rural, 
pastoral country to a highly urban- 
ized, industrial nation. In the proc- 
ess much of the individual’s ability 
to provide his own security was lost. 
Interdependence supplanted inde- 
pendence. In other countries as in- 
dividual self-sufficiency declined or 
disappeared the state stepped in to 
provide security against the financial 
losses born of death and disability. 
In America where the tradition was 








one of private enterprise and per- 
sonal responsibility, voluntary mech- 
anisms were developed to insure 
against these losses. 

The security-consciousness of the 
American people was sharpened by 
the widespread distress of the de- 
pression years. In increasing num- 
bers they turned to voluntary 
insurance as a way to have a measure 
of security in a highly uncertain 
world. The anguish of the ’30s 
prompted some of our people to 
question the validity of private en- 
terprise, including insurance, and 
prepared the minds of most Ameri- 
cans to accept social benefit pro- 
grams of an unprecedented magni- 
tude. 


Expanded Social Security 


Coincidentally the craving for 
security conditioned millions of 
American workers for dictatorial 
domination by the bosses of organ- 
ized labor. Politicians, always at- 
tuned to the temper of their 
constituents, sensed a growing re- 
ceptivity to the sedulously cultivated 
notion of the socialists that somehow 
government can give more than it 
gets, that an omnipotent Uncle Sam 
can provide cradle to grave security 
at little cost to the individual. As a 
result our social security system was 
established in 1935 at first as a de- 
vice to provide a floor-of-protection 
income for the aged. Since then the 
constant pressures for its expansion 
have resulted in amendments that 
have raised benefit amounts, estab- 
lished survivors allowances, inaugu- 
rated the drop-out provision, the 
wage-freeze and the benefits for pro- 
longed total disability. 

Not yet enacted but vigorously 
urged and currently under serious 
consideration are hospital and med- 
ical-care benefits for all who are 
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Health Care—Continued a recently published digest of the liberal group life and health insur. 

Department of Health, Education ance and pension programs. Public 
eligible to receive OASDI benefits. and Welfare simply to enumerate concern over these matters has re- 
Meanwhile four states have set up and describe them briefly. sulted in a succession of public and 
compulsory systems of cash pay- American preoccupation with se- quasi-public investigations of them 
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ments for temporary disability. Pro- curity has by no means been con- notably but not exclusively including 2 Hes vs 
posals for supplanting voluntary per- fined to the enactment of laws and the studies of the Committee on * os 
sonal insurance with a variety of their administration. Organized la- Medical Care Costs, the Commission J oj 141 
government systems have numbered bor ever since the Inland Steel de- on the Nation’s Health, the Dean § 4) | 
into the hundreds in the several cision, has made ever-greater fringe Clark Report to the Senate Finatice ive ; 
states; their number at the federal benefits a prime objective in collec- committee, the Magnuson Commis- cet 
level since 1935 is so great that it . tive-bargaining negotiations. Em-_ sion, the American Hospital Asso- eel 
required 48 pages of small type in ployers have recognized the value of ciation’s Commission on Financing J...) a, 


Hospital Care, the Wolverton Hear- 








ing of the House of Representatives § . be 
Committee on Interstate and For. § "Y° ™ 
eign Commerce, the deliberations of Seutal 
the American Medical Association’s ou ee 
Commission on Medical Care Plans, § S°°@ 
the Metcalf Committee's work in § /™SU@ 
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the National Association of Insur- several 
ance Commissioners, the activity of tional, 
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the impending investigations of the SS 
O’Mahoney subcommittee of the ee 


Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Beyond our borders but close to 
us because of the ties of a common 
language and political tradition have 
... Just doggone good been the developments in Great 


“enki matter 
Service and Outstanding Britain and Canada. Ten years ago F curit 
the socialist trend in Great Britain 
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Insurance Company pital Plan is to be inaugurated in place 
Canada. Differing though the cir- ie as 
OFFERS cumstances and conditions in Great J 7)... 
Britain and Canada may be from 
NEW ACCIDENT & SICKNESS those in our own country, we cannot 
fail to feel the influence of events 

General Agency and Brokerage Opportunities affecting them. 
Meanwhile the voluntary insut- § j,.:.. 
ers have not been idle. The volume Soe 


The Most Modern Forms of and Surgery, of voluntary health insurance in Site 
Accident and Sickness: Non-Can., Accidental force in America has increased by joined 
Disability Income, Death, Dismemberment, more than 3150% since the depres- 
Hospitalization Major Medical Expense. sion low of 1933. Today, more than 
123,000,000 Americans patronize 
the institution of voluntary health hod 
insurance. The face amount of pro- § poner 
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tection and savings represented by 
private life insurance has grown to 
$475,000,000,000 and is owned by 
110,000,000 Americans. 
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"e- & gressiveness as we have strived for 
nd ever better performance in the public 
“m § interest. Open, keen, and free com- 
"8 & petition has sparked experimenta- 
" § tion with better forms of contract 
‘on B and more efficient methods. Addi- 
"an @ tional force has been added to the 
ic€ B drive of voluntary personal insur- 
e ance by the entry of hundreds of new 
SO- & insurers into the field of life, health 
a3 and accident insurance. 
= To make our business more effec- 
‘or. & tive, we have devised new instru- 
a. mentalities like the Health Insurance 
e" Council, the Health Insurance As- 
", sociation of America and the Health 
a Insurance Institute and supported 
a existing organizations such as the 
ail several _trade associations, educa- 
a tional, informational, and research 
and § imstitutions and professional socie- 
the ™ tes in life and casualty insurance. 
the Within the business lifetime of 
any nearly all of us, private personal in- 
; surance in America has grown to 
mighty stature and enormous sig- 
nificance. In the same span of years 
many of the same social and eco- 
> t0 B nomic forces that have stimulated the 
no" & srowth of insurance have fastened 
ave & the attention of government on all 
reat B matters connected with personal 
48° & security. These influences have lent 
tain urgency to the drive of those who, 
ts B because of honest doubt of the capa- 
1aTy Bi city of private enterprise or from 
Los- less laudible motives, seek to dis- 
1 in place voluntary systems for secur- 
aed ity with compulsory government 
te schemes. 
r 
nnot 
ents At Stake 
The stake in this contest of ideo- 
Sut Ff logies is incomprehensibly great—it 
ume ¥ is our very way of life. The intensity 
- It Et with which the issue is now being 
1 by joined emphasizes that the time of 
res B decision is at hand. Either the volun- 
tha tary system will so convincingly 
ni2€ § demonstrate its inherent superiority 
ealth soon or the growing burden of social 
P!0 § benefit programs subtly and succes- 
1 by sively enacted will become so great 
4 R that the private enterprise economy 
Y & which is essential to voluntary insur- 
| ance will crumble and our opportu- 
P&t” Ff nity for service will rapidly be pre- 
aced, empted by government. 
Mal J believe T state it fairly when I 
3, ac. 





Say to you that it is the conviction of 
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many of the acknowledged leaders 
of our business that voluntary per- 
sonal insurance will stand or fall in 
the frighteningly near future on its 
ability to solve the principal prob- 
lems of financing health care and so 
to convince enough of this country’s 
thought leaders that our answers 
are the right ones that further radi- 
cal expansion of social benefit 
programs will become politically un- 
popular. This is a formidable assign- 
ment. It challenges the devotion, 


diligence and best effort of us all. 
Beside it contests over methods of 
taxing insurance seem of small sig- 
nificance. This is an issue that af- 
fects every insurer for if health 
insurance is nationalized, if the 
practice of medicine is socialized, it 
is but a matter of time until life in- 
surance and property insurance fall 
the victims of the collectivist state. 
The problems of financing health 
care are of several kinds. They con- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Health Care—Continued them all. As to problems of coverage 14,000,000 Americans over age in 1964 

I shall only say that there is much 65. Their number will increase to § ence» 
sist of problems of coverage includ- concern in Congress and the federal 21 million by 1975. Their problem is § 4. De 
ing extension of insurance to those administration that the health care an acute one not only because the 
not insured or inadequately insured; costs of our rapidly growing aged incidence and duration of disability 
problems inherent in the hazard un- population be more completely in- are heaviest at the older ages, but 
derwritten; and problems of the re- sured, that more adequate provi- because, typically, the individual's 
lationship between the business and sion be made for the impaired risk resources out of which to pay health § :4.+ion 
others, especially our insureds, the and insurance expanded more widely care costs are diminished during the cerning 
general public, the purveyors of to reach the remote, rural prospect. sunset years. Anyone familiar with Bj ..ith ; 
health care services and government. Of these three problem areas, that the recent underwriting advances of 
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force on the presently aged but to aie 
assure that health care costs will not > deve 


be a significant problem for the fu- in 
ture aged. pire 
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Continuation of group protection pany st 
after retirement, insurance that be- § cjve ¢] 
comes paid-up during the working 
' years, individual level-premium life- 
( ) time guaranteed renewable hospital 
and medical contracts are but three : 
rercery teats devices for meeting the health care — 
Hood College, was B 


dedicated in 1955 at | costs of our senior citizens. Studies 
Frederick, Md. ; : by the Health Insurance Associa- 
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enactment of legislation such as the § of the 

Po ‘ ° so-called Forand proposal that § acen 

Leading the Way in Light would make the social security sys f and» 
tem responsible for providing a wide § costs ; 

Hood College in Frederick, Md. was organized in 1893, spectrum of hospital and medical § accyst, 


and has faithfully carried out its objective of training benefits for OASDI beneficiaries. I f lar he 


young ladies in the arts and sciences. trust that none of you is so naive as cioushy 
to believe that the enactment of such § menta 
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because its proponents wanted to § ligent 
save it for its vote-getting potential B cover: 
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in 1960. The build-up will com- 
mence with hearings in 1959 when 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare has been directed 
to report by February 1 to the House 
Ways and Means Committee on a 
survey of costs involved in such leg- 
islation and its conclusions con- 
cerning methods of financing the 
health care costs of the aged. 

The voluntary health insurance 
business has the know-how to in- 
sure these costs if not for the pres- 
ently indigent aged certainly for 
tomorrow’s senior citizens. The 
burning question is whether enough 
insurers will bestir themselves and 
aggressively use the tools at their 
command, Where does your com- 
pany stand? What are you doing to 
solve this problem? 


Subjectivity 

It is no news to you who are 
versed in the payment of personal 
insurance benefits that many of the 
problems involved in _ financing 
‘health care costs stem from the 
‘subjective nature of the hazard we 
underwrite. Probably no line of in- 
surance is so peculiarly susceptible 
to loss invoked or exaggerated by 
the insured himself. To the extent 
that we fail to recognize the impor- 
tance of always aligning the financial 
self-interest of the insured with that 
of the insurer we invite disaster. It 
has been well said that any benefit 
whose payment is not necessarily in- 
consistent with the inherent desires 
of the insured is foredoomed to un- 
derwriting failure. Thus, in spite 
of the clamor by union bargaining- 
agents for payment of the first, last, 
and middle dollar of health care 
costs and the inclination of a public 
accustomed to first day and first dol- 
lar benefits we must adhere tena- 
ciously to proved insurance funda- 
mentals by incorporating appropriate 
deductible and coinsurance provi- 
sions in our contracts; 

We must devise and implement 
better methods to avoid duplication 
of coverage. We must underwrite 
our insureds with a renewed aware- 
ness of the ever present nature of 
moral hazard and then be willing on 
the basis of adequate rates and intel- 
ligently classified risks to continue 
coverage in spite of deterioration in 
the health of the insured. 
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PRESENTING . 


OUR 48th 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Showing conditions as of December 31, 1958 


Cash in Bank 


U. S. Government 
Foreign Government 
State, County, Municipal 
Public Utility and Industrial 
Stocks 
Preferred 
Common 
Real Estate Owned 
Home Office Property 
For Investment Purposes 
R. E. Sales Contracts 
First Mortgage Loans 
Farm Properties 
Conventional 
FHA & Veterans 
City Properties 
Conventional 


FHA & Veterans 


Loans Secured by Legal Reserves on Policies 


Interest Due and Accrued 
Other Assets 
Net Premium in Process of Collection 


Total Admitted Assets 


Legal Reserve on Policies 


Commissioners Security Valuation Reserve 


Unrealized Profit on Stocks 


Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of Mortality and Market Value of 


Assets 


Credits to Policyowners Left with Company on Deposit at Interest .. . 


Taxes Payable in 1959 


Claims Reported but Proof Not Completed on or before 


December 31, 1958 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 


Special Funds Payable to Policyholders in 1959 


Employee Pension Fund 
All Other Liabilities 
Capital and Surplus 


Total Liabilities 


$ 765,211.85 


9,656,893.45 
$4,701,267.30 
98,678.99 
2,074,930.31 
2,782,016.85 

1,846,997.56 
1,382,566.56 
464,431.00 

1,067,331.74 


28,008,814.45 


992,653.83 
7,789.90 


26,394,780.38 
613,590.34 
3,270,941.23 
294,157.31 
22,604.61 
653,942.43 


$45,586,894.63 


$38,615,735.66 
371,956.00 
114,358.33 


2,615,093.03 
1,015,325.08 
204,249.59 


58,257.25 
306,523.11 
7,816.91 
53,270.48 
74,309.19 
2,150,000.00 


$45,586,894.63 





For the Protection of Company Policyowners we had on deposit with the State of Kansas, December 
$1, 1958, $37,758,636.04. This amount is more than required by law. Insurance in Force December 


31, 1958, $ 


144,233,359.00. Paid to Living Policyowners and Beneficiaries during 1958, $1,954,640.64. 


Paid to Living Policyowners and Beneficiaries Since Organization, $36,443,500.45. 
The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company operates under the Kansas Compulsory 
Reserve Deposit Law, and every Life Policy issued by this Company is registered with the 
Insurance Department of the State of Kansas and bears that Department’s Registration 


Certificate. 


Approved securities in excess of the Company's legal reserve liability are on 


deposit with the State Treasurer of the State of Kansas. 


Farmers & Bankers Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, WICHITA, KANSAS 





A principal problem of insuring 
health care costs stems from the vol- 
atile and rapidly intensifying na- 
ture of the losses we indemnify. We 
are all acutely aware of the post 
World War II depreciation in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. In 
no field is this more marked than 
in health care. In only one month, 
last month to be specific, has the 
element of health care costs of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Con- 
sumers Price Index failed to rise 


since that index was revised in 1949, 
Whereas on the average of 1947- 
1949 as a base of 100, the general 
cost of living has risen to 123, the 
health care element has risen to 145, 
a more precipitous increase than of 
any other element. 

In and of itself the high cost of 
health care service has intensified 
the drive for government subsidies 
of such costs. The price of the bene- 
fits we promise must have a neces- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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door to opportunity 
is open to you 


The Guarantee—a fast- 
growing, agency-minded 
company with 32 million- 
dollar-plus agencies in 
1958—has a place for you 
—a place where you can 
achieve the success you 
look forward to. 


Its remarkable growth 
and FULL LINE of Life, 
Accident, Sickness and 
Hospitalization insurance 
will help you build an 
enviable career. You are 
invited to inquire about 
full details of The 
Guarantee’s FIVE-STAR 
CONTRACT: 


© Complete line of competi- 
tive policies 
Two personally tailored 
financing plans 
Top contract with liberal 
commissions and life-time 
service fees 
Excellent pension program 
Agency-minded home 
office support 








Write in confidence directiy to 


J. D. Anderson 


Executive Vice President 
8721 Indian Hills Drive 
Omaha 14, Nebraska 
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Guarantee 


MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA 14, NEBRASKA 


=| 
= 
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RALPH E. KIPLINGER, President 











Health Care—Continued 


sary relationship to the cost of these 
services. Unless health care costs 
can be contained, voluntary health 
insurance may come to be priced 
beyond the reach of important num- 
bers of Americans. Why have these 
costs risen so high and what can be 
done to abate them ? 

Higher health care costs stem 
from a complex of causes. General 
increases in wage levels have been 
particularly influential in health care 
where automation is difficult to ap- 
ply. Eighty-five per cent of the ex- 
pense of a general hospital, for 
instance, is for labor. The scien- 
tific progress of medicine has devel- 
oped and demands the use of 
expensive therapeutic agents and de- 
vices. Modern techniques of treat- 
ment call for a high degree of 
specialization by all members of the 
health care team and the employ- 
ment of facilities found only in hos- 
pitals and clinics. 


Nothing Less Than the Best 


A better educated public is de- 
manding nothing less than the best 
of high quality health care. The ex- 
istence of so vast an amount of 
health insurance by removing finan- 
cial obstacles to the securance of care 
has stimulated greater utilization of 
health services. An aging popula- 
tion with a longer average life span 
has suffered an ever greater sum 
total of disabled-days per year. All 
of these factors have tended to in- 
crease the cost of health care serv- 
ices. 

What can be done to abate them? 
Doctors, hospitals, insurers, employ- 
ers, government and the public can 
all do some things. Doctors can 
guard against the abuses of over- 
prescription, over-utilization and 
over-charging simply because an in- 
surer will help the patient pay the 
costs of treatment. Hospitals can 
introduce labor-saving methods and 
machinery, better systems of cost ac- 
counting and better scheduling of 
treatment. They can introduce the 
progressive system of care whose in- 
tensity and cost are graded according 
to the acuteness of the patient’s ill- 
ness. Employers can promote health 
education and conservation. 

Government can foster better pro- 
grams of sanitation and immuniza- 


tion and along with private industry 
foster intensified research to detect 
the cause and develop the cure of 
much ill-health. The public can 
come to a better realization that it 
is each individual’s responsibility to 
safeguard his health and that to 
abuse either the system that pro- 
vides health services or the insurers 
that finance their costs is but to 
heighten those costs. 


What We Can Do 


There is much that we as insurers 
can do. We can so write our contacts 
as to discourage extravagance and 
over-utilization. In this connection, 
the deductible, coinsurance, and is- 
suance of adequate but not excessive 
benefits have already been men- 
tioned. We can design our contracts 
in such a manner as not to encourage 
the insured to seek or his doctor 
to permit more elaborate and ex- 
pensive treatment than the insured’s 
condition warrants. 

For instance, there can be little 
doubt that many insureds whose 
costs are indemnified only when they 
are hospital confined become bed pa- 
tients when less expensive out-pa- 
tient service would be medically 
adequate. We can persevere in our 
efforts to reduce insurance costs 
through more efficient administra- 
tion of our enterprises in home office 
and field. Not the least of these 
costs are those stemming from too 
great a lapsation of insurance and 
too heavy a turnover among sales 
personnel. 


Relations With Others 


A most fruitful field for intensi- 
fied effort lies in our relationships 
with special groups outside our busi- 
ness who have an especial interest 
in it, notably the doctors, hospitals 
and allied healing arts. Never has 
sympathetic understanding and close 
cooperation been more important 
than it is today between those who 
provide health care and those who 
finance its cost. Perhaps at times 
we have been inclined to be critical 
of the doctor and the hospital, to 
damn them for failures to supply in- 
formation that we need or for levy- 
ing charges that seem based more on 
the ability of the insurer than of the 
patient to pay. When thus tempted 
to general criticisms, let us remem- 
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ber that such instances of noncoop- 
eration or abuse are the exception 
and not the rule and that doctors and 
hospitals have their problems, too. 


A Critical Struggle 


Today the profession of medicine 
is engaged in a critical struggle to 
uphold the fundamental of freedom 
of choice of physician. There has 
been a subtle psychological cam- 
paign carried forward by those who 
would reduce the practice of medi- 
cine to the level of the commercial 
artificer by declaiming that in fact 
there is no freedom of choice, that 
to the uninformed laymen it is 
meaningless and that high quality 
medical care at less cost is better 
provided when the patient’s physi- 
cian is selected for him by a benevo- 
lent and paternal third party—a 
union, an insurer, or the govern- 
ment. Should the public ever come 
to accept this point of view men’s 
minds will have been well-condi- 
tioned for socialized medicine and 
the entire apparatus of the totalitar- 
ian welfare state. 

Our stoutest ally today is the vig- 
orous, dedicated and highly indi- 
vidualistic profession of medicine. 
Let us appreciate also that our hos- 
pital administrators and their asso- 
ciates are sorely plagued by vexing 
problems. Few indeed are the volun- 
tary general hospitals that can oper- 
ate in the black in the face of rising 
costs and the necessity for con- 
stantly upgrading the quality of their 
facilities and personnel. To their 
credit, they have largely met the 
challenges of this complex period. 






















































Must Stand Together 


Ten years ago the health insur- 
ance business recognized that if the 
private practice of medicine, the vol- 
untary general hospital and private 
personal insurance are to prevail, 
they must stand together and work 
together. It was then that the 
Health Insurance Council was es- 
tablished to serve as an instrumen- 
tality for interpreting insurance to 
doctors and hospitals and for seeking 
with them the solution to mutual 
problems. 

\Ithough the Health Insurance 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Forty years of prog 





This year we'll have’ 
$180 million of 
insurance in force 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Lincoln, Nebraska 


Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., President 








FLEXIBLE INCOME FOR LIFE CONTRACTS 


Optional deferred maturity provision, offers... - 


@ at original maturity date, policyowner can defer settle- 
ment for up to five years and leave proceeds with the 


Company to accumulate at guaranteed interest. 
@ at any time within this five year period he can: 
Draw out cash value plus interest. 


Start receiving monthly retirement checks under 
any of six optional modes of settlement. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














The Continental-National Group 


Home-Guard 


Fire Insurance... Disability Income... Life Insurance 


All Wrapped Up in One Complete Package— 
On an Easy-to-Pay Single Monthly Premium Basis 


Now independent agents are placed in a position 
to sell homeowners a new concept in home pro- 
tection ... all needed coverages in one package: 
(1) fire insurance in any desired form; (2) mort- 
gage disability income insurance; (3) mortgage 
cancellation life insurance. The total cost is pay- 
able in single, low monthly installment premiums. 

Three great companies have combined their 


resources to make possible this broad concept in 
protection. To the homeowner, it means an end 
to a complexity of policies with uncoordinated 
renewal dates ... and relief from the burden of 
annual fire premiums. 

To you, Home-Guard provides a means to 
solidify your present business by removing it 
from competitive pressures. 


Full details will be sent on request 


YOURS FOR LLL": ae 


Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 





Contact any general agent of Continental 
Assurance Company, Continental Casualty 
Company or National of Hartford Companies 
or write— 


Home-Guard Department 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
310 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 











ONE OF CONTINENTAL -NATIONAL GROUP 





I LIKE THIS BUSINESS 


LINWOOD L. MEACHAM 
Vice President and Director 
of Agencies 
The Capitol Life Insurance Company 


I LIKE THIS BUSINESS of life insur- 
ance because it gives me the oppor- 
tunity to be successful—and I have 
a tremendous desire to be a success. 
Success, you know, is the art of 
making more money to meet obliga- 
tions you wouldn’t have if you 
didn’t have so much money. Or, 
you might call it something that is 
compounded of ambition, hard work 
and marriage to the boss’s daughter. 
Some say it is a condition caused, 
not so much by sitting up nights, as 
by being wide awake in the day- 
time. 

Other people may say that to be 
successful requires a great deal of 
luck. Maybe it does, I wouldn’t 
know; but I do know many suc- 
cessful men who believe there is 
no luck in life itself. That is, luck 
is not a singular thing but a com- 
bination of many factors. Luck is of 
our own making. Luck means ris- 
ing at six in the morning, living on 
one dollar a day if you make two. 
Luck means the hardships and 
privations which you do not hesitate 
to endure, the long evenings you 
have devoted to your work; luck 
means the appointments you have 
never failed to keep, the thank-you 
notes you have never failed to send 
to the prospect for the interview he 
granted to you. 


Some Call lt Luck 


If you are successful, all the busi- 
ness failures will howl at the top of 
their voices that you have always 
been lucky. You may certainly be 
lucky for a short time, but you can- 
not always be lucky any more than 
you can always be unlucky. The 
man who plays cards every day of 
his life will tell you at the end of the 
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year that he has been lucky as many 
times as he has been unlucky. 

The same is true of life ;—the 
only way to be lucky, that is, to say 
successful, is to leave nothing to 
chance, but to work and work and 
work some more; to inspire con- 
fidence in others by the strength and 
uprightness of your character, to 
make yourself indispensable by your 
reliability and your devotion to your 
career, pleasant by your cheerful- 
ness, respected for your honesty and 
sincerity, and an awareness that 
what can be obtained once by tricky 
means, can, as a rule, be obtained 
forever and ever by honest means. 


Requires Success 


Why be successful? It seems to 
me that we are in a business that re- 
quires success on our part. It re- 
quires success because we owe it to 
the people with whom we do busi- 
ness. It requires success because 
our clients and prospects are de- 
pending on us now and will be de- 
pending on us in the future for the 
security of their families. If this 
is true, what then should we do to 


It requires success 


be successful in this business? That, 
obviously, is determined by many 
factors. Let’s look at a few today, 
and as we do, why not put yourself 
in the position of being truthful 
with yourself. 

A few years ago, the manufactur- 
ers of a popular brand of bath soap 
came face to face with a problem 
that almost put them out of busi- 
ness. This particular soap had 
achieved its success through the 
years by publicizing its so-called 
deodorant properties. And, quite 
frankly, nobody could deny its effec- 
tiveness, because the strong medi- 
cinal smell of the soap would cling 
to the user for days afterward and 
any body odors just didn’t stand a 
chance. Also, because there was 
nothing better on the market, people 
would buy it to avoid the risk of 
offending. 

Shortly after the war, this cozy 
arrangement fell like a house of 
cards. A new soap came on the 
market with excellent deodorant 
properties that did not leave the 
user with a noticeable smell from the 
soap. 

You can imagine the consterna- 
tion that this caused the original 
deodorant soap manufacturer. It 
was losing its market—and fast. 
Something had to be done! 


Faced the Problem 


With the advances that had been 
made in deodorant chemicals, it was 
relatively easy to change the soap 
formula and come up with a new, 
fresh-smelling soap that would do 
an effective job of furnishing 
deodorant protection. This was 
done, but the big problem remained. 
How, after all these years of close 
association between this soap and 
its strong smell, could the public 
be convinced of the change? It 
would take something pretty drastic. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fortunately, the manufacturer had 
the good sense and courage to come 
up with the right answer. 

Across the nation, in newspapers, 
television, radio and magazines, 
giant headlines appeared proclaim- 
ing, “We’ve cured our own B.O.” 
The results of this campaign were 
almost instantaneous. The soap 
manufacturer recaptured his lost 
market—and more. 
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I like this story because, to me 
at least, it points out a very im- 
portant moral. Here was a soap 
manufacturer who knew its soap 
was not all it should have been in 
the past, and also realized it couldn’t 
gloss over this fact if it were going 
to stay in business. It found that 
the right course was complete and 
utter frankness, and it paid off! 
And we should learn to be frank and 
truthful with our prospects, but 
more than that, learn to be frank 
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Our New Midwestern Office 
...What It Will Mean To You 


With the opening of our newest office, North American Re 
has achieved a long-standing goal. Now, from Chicago, 
Midwestern companies will be receiving even better, faster 
service on their reinsurance needs. Now, for the first 

time, an experienced North American Reassurance executive 
will be practically at their doorsteps. The rapid growth 

of all phases of life insurance in the Midwest has 

prompted this expansion of our services. 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. Robert Shepler, CLU, 
has been appointed Assistant Vice President of the North 
American Reassurance Company, and will be in charge 

of this office. A native of the Midwest, Bob Shepler brings 
to his new post a wealth of valuable experience gained 

as manager of agency operations for two 

well-known Midwestern life companies. 


In announcing this important step North American 
wishes to express our thanks to the evergrowing number 
of companies we are privileged to serve throughout 

this area, and look forward to welcoming you at 

our offices on the seventh floor at 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, telephone FlInancial 6-8940. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
e REASSURANCE COMPANY 
% 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS °¢ 


GROUP . 











and honest with ourselves. If you 
want to be successful in any busi- 
ness, you must believe in it 100%. 
The life insurance business is the 
only business that will allow you to 
increase your income without spend- 
ing more time at it,—by merely in- 
creasing your average size sale. 
Take the family doctor, for in- 
stance. Can he handle any more 
patients in a day whether he has 
been in the business three years or 
ten years? After he has been prac- 
ticing his profession for a few years, 
he reaches an annual income peak 
that he probably will never exceed 
year after year. Yes, I can hear you 
say, “But he reaches his peak a lot 
quicker than I can.” Does he? Four 
years of college, four years of medi- 
cal school, two years of interning 
and at least a year, if not more, of 
residency in a hospital, then he can 
hang up his shingle. Forget about 
the college part. How many insur- 
ance agents have spent as con- 
centrated effort, four years of study, 
two years of assisting, and one or 
more years of actually practicing 
life insurance as hard as doctors 
study and practice their profession? 


Can Be Professionals 


And, while you are about it, ask 
yourself if you are a professional 
man. Just because we are life in- 
surance men doesn’t mean we are 
professionals, but we certainly have 
the opportunities to earn that 
stature in our community. That’s 
another reason I like this life in- 
surance business. We can earn the 
right to be called professionals. We 
have the opportunity to become civic 
leaders in our community. We have 
the opportunity to help others be- 
come leaders. How? It’s easy. 

A man who has financial security 
can release his thoughts towards 
productive creations that will bene- 
fit himself, his company, his com- 
munity and above all else, his 
family. Did you ever see a success- 
ful man who was worried about his 
finances? I never have. You can 
be free of those worries if you work 
at this business and like this busi- 
ness, and, by being that way, you 
can help others to be successful. 
I like this business because it has 
provided for me the means to be 
financially sound and independent. 
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It can do the same for anyone if 
they like the business and are de- 
voted to it. 

I like this business because you 
can be sincere in the everyday 
process of being successful and help- 
ing others to be successful. Be 
sincere in all your discussions with 
policyholders and prospects. Let the 
person with whom you are talking 
know you are truly concerned about 
his individual problem. 


A Piece of Paper 


I have personally sat in on in- 
terviews that would make your 
blood boil in this respect. In pre- 
senting his proposal, the agent 
sounded more as though he should 
be running a shell game at a carnival 
than advising the people concerned 
on a matter as serious as their whole 
future security. Agents like this 
do occasionally sell a case, but what 
are they selling, security and peace 
of mind, or a piece of paper for a 
commission? A sound financial in- 
vestment, or just a gimmick? A long 
term financial plan with benefits on 
a live, die or quit basis, or just a 
lapse when the next premium is due? 

People are smarter than we some- 
times give them credit for being. 
Unless you truly believe in what you 
are presenting, your prospects aren’t 
going to believe in it. You can’t 
build sincerity into something where 
there is none in the beginning. 

Yes, I can imagine some of you 
who have been in this wonderful 
business, but a short time saying, 
“If this is true, how come my com- 
pany makes me learn a canned sales 
talk ? For those of you who ques- 
tion this, just remember that a so- 
called canned sales talk is merely 
the assimilation of the most perti- 
nent ideas put into a concise and 
logical arrangement that can be un- 
derstood by all. Only after you have 
learned it cold and have used it time 
after time can you possibly be in a 
position to improvise. 

Which leads me to my next point, 
which is, keep it simple. Don’t try 
to confuse or show off all you know. 
No one will be impressed, least of 
all, the client. The simpler the 
terms, the more understandable the 
idea. Did you ever stop to think 
that the only reason you didn’t care 
for someone is because you did not 
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CREATIVE SAVINGS PLAN 





Most people want to save money. Any savings plan 
is commendable, but the Equitable Life of lowa’s 
Creative Savings Plan combines the best features of 
other plans and then goes on to add its own dis- 
tinctive values. The Creative Savings Plan is designed 
to help you get right into the heart of an interested 
interview — and the complete sales kit, including a 
phonograph training record, gets you there quick- 
ly. When the Career Life Underwriter works 
this presentation, he’s on the RIGHT ROAD. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
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understand them? When you get to 
know them, that is when you get to 
understand them, you begin to like 
them. Of course, there are some 
people that no matter how much 
you try to understand them, you 
can’t like them—but most people you 
can. Likewise, with insurance, if 
your prospect understands it, he will 
like it. 

I like this business because I can 
be an independent businessman, a 
man who can go at his own pace and 
succeed where success is deserved. 





FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


I don’t have to wait for a large ac- 
cumulation of capital to buy a busi- 
ness in order to be independent. I 
don’t have to wait for the fellow 
five positions above me to retire 
so I will eventually get a promotion. 
I don’t have to lose my life savings 
because that Government order was 
canceled. I don’t have to put up with 
cranks and constant complainers in 
order to get ahead. I don’t have to 
make my wife and family subject 
themselves to rough times because 
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| Like This Business—Continued 


the plant is on strike, or there is a 
recession, or my party didn’t win in 
the election, 

I realize, however, that my time 
is my own to do with as I see fit, 
but I must use it constructively. In 
order to be successful, I must 
schedule my time as rigidly as the 
airline or railrcad company schedules 
its stops. I must plan my work and 
work my plan. The neighbors won’t 
see me lazing around the back yard 
on a Wednesday afternoon just be- 
cause I was out on a call the evening 
before. Because I know I don’t have 
an exclusive on the evening and 
weekend work routine. Take a look 
at any independent businessman you 
know. The fellow with the fabricat- 
ing shop on the edge of town, the 
fellow just starting his own cleaning 
business, or the contractor who has 
a time limit on the building he is 
constructing. They are all putting 
in long hard hours to get ahead. 
Evenings and weekends are just 
part of their working day. 


I like this business because it 
presents a challenge to me every 
time the alarm goes off in the morn- 
ing. It is a business that I know I 
can’t kid anyone about, not even 
myself. Remember this and the next 
time you go out to coffee with the 
boys, ask yourself while you are 
sitting there, and the fellow next 
to you is telling everyone about the 
argument he won last night, but 
neglecting to tell about the sale he 
lost, ask yourself, “Who are you 
kidding?” The company you work 
for? The clients you might have 
had? Your family? You answer it 
the next time you sit down to coffee 
with the boys. 

You see, there are many kinds of 
spendthrifts in this world. Some 
spend their money;—they are 
foolish. Some spend their own 
praises ;—they are braggarts. Some 
spend their criticisms;—they are 
chronic and everlasting complainers 
whom no one really hears. But of 
all the spendthrifts, the one most 
to be pitied is this one;—the man 
who squanders his days. 
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MUTUAL FUND SELLING 


THE SELLING OF LIFE insurance and 
mutual funds by the same agent is 
described as an “unholy alliance” in 
a recent issue of Probe. 

“Mutual funds are not merely in 
direct competition with us,” declares 
the biweekly opinion letter of the 
life insurance business, “but phil- 
osophically they are diametrically 
opposed to us.” 

Decrying the stupidity of allowing 
“the mutual funds people to exploit 
our agency system... at no ex- 
pense to themselves,” the publica- 
tion applauds two life insurance 
companies, Northwestern and Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, for banning 
mutual funds salesmen. 

How can the life insurance com- 
panies possibly “convince the public 

. of the soundness of cash val- 

ues,” asks Probe, “if our own agents 

. support the buy-term-and- 
invest-the-difference concept ?” 

The fallacy of this concept is ex- 
posed by another article in the same 
issue. Taking a typical case of a 
man who needed a $15,000 policy 
which, as “ordinary” life, would cost 
him $300 a year, Probe asks, “Sup- 
pose . . . on second thought he de- 
cided to buy term and invest the 
difference, what would happen ?” 

“Well,” Probe answers, “he'd 
have about $10.50 a month, or $126 
a year, to ‘put into’ something— 
you name it. Now, let’s assume he 
got the improbable return of 6% 
on that money if he carried out his 
plan. That would mean he would 
have an investment return of $7.50 
per year. 

Questioning whether there is 
“even a ghost of a chance” that this 
money would be regularly reinvested 
each month for ten or fifteen years, 
while on the other hand the cash 
values would be there in the ordi- 
nary life policy, Probe asserts: 

“There is a certain magic in ac- 
cumulating money through life in- 
surance. It has little to do with 
figures ; it has to do with people, and 
what they do—not what they say 
they are going to do. 

“Don’t let these average buyers be 
weaned away from life insurance as 
a method for accumulating money 
without your putting up a scrap,” 
Probe advises the insurance indus 
try. 
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Wevve reached two billion dollars 


...1n benefits-to-be 


N/W National Life has just passed the $2,000,000,000 mark of 
insurance in force. This means that if all policies now on our books 
are continued to maturity we will pay out more than $2,000,000,000 
in benefits. 

Much of this money will be paid to families who have lost their 
breadwinner. Some will be in the form of living benefits to make 
retirement enjoyable; Mr. Charles P. Strickland of Santa Paula, 
California, pictured above, began drawing such an annuity just as 
we crossed the two-billion mark. Some will help put youngsters 
through college, enable people to meet emergencies or grasp oppor- 


‘BUSINESS CONDITIONS can be unpredictable, tunities. All of it will go to making happier, more worthwhile living. 


but this annuity is something I can always count 
on,” says Charles P. Strickland, right, of Santa 
Paula, California. Mr. Strickland is shown re- 


ceiving the first of his monthly retirement checks | W i | AT j (@) N A L. 
from Harold D. Leslie, C.L.U., N/W National’s 
general agent for Southern California. Formerly f L 
manager of the Santa Paula Citrus Association, , 1/3 
a Sunkist affiliate, Mr. Strickland continues to ife Insurance or LIVING 
enjoy life with a full schedule of civic, social and 
usiness interests. NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ALFRED WINSTON and WILLIAM P. Wuire, Wuite & Winston, Inc. 


New York City, 


General Agents for The United States Life Insurance Company since 1951. 


“success story . 


Listen to Bill White and Bud Winston. 


“We've pioneered in group selling . . . successfully 

. but we’ve had The United States Life pioneering 
right along with us every step of the way. This home 
office support has helped us provide our brokers and 
field men with the personalized service on which we’ve 
built our business.” 


Bill White and Bud Winston have forged their way 


> 0 


UN) TED STATES 


© INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


LIFE © GROUP e@ ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
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to the top in the most competitive city in the world. 
The youngest United States Life General Agents in 
greater New York working with the oldest legal 
reserve stock Life Insurance Company in America 

. two amazing records of growth and progress. 


The White & Winston story can be yours. We invite 
you to see how your association with a dynamic, man- 
to-man company can work for your benefit. Will you 
use the coupon below ? 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


84 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Please tell me more about 
United States Life plans for me. 
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SAFE-CHEST COMBINATION 


Introduced recently by Diebold, Incor- 
porated, manufacturer of office equipment 
and equipment for the protection of records 
and cash, is a Safe-Chest Combination that 
offers businesses certified protection from 
both fire and burglary in one compact, con- 
venient unit. It carries the following la- 
bels: Underwriters Laboratories Class C 
and T-20 label, Underwriters Laboratories 
Approved Re-locking label, Safe Manu- 
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75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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office efficiency 


facturers National Association C Label on 
the safe and Class 4 label on the chest. 

Diebold points out that the importance 
of this certified protection is dramatized by 
the fact that irreplaceable records such as 
accounts receivable, ledgers, journals, 
deeds, titles, contracts and other vital pa- 
pers are in constant danger of destruction 
by fire unless under the certified protection 
offered by the Safe-Chest Combination. 
The incidence of another fire every few 
seconds graphically indicates the preva- 
lence of the danger fire represents to busi- 
ness of all sizes and types. No less preva- 
lent is the threat of burglary, for there are 
more than twelve hundred burglaries a day 
in the United States and another holdup 
occurs every nine minutes. The combina- 
tion is available in six models with a wide 
choice of interior arrangements. 


FILM PROCESSING MACHINE 


This self-contained unit processes and 
dries microfilm at the rate of 100 feet of 
film in 30 minutes, it has been announced 
by Remington Rand. It is unique in that 
it will process 16mm., 35mm. or 70mm. 
film continuously or interchangeably with- 
out adjustments or special attachments. 
Made for daylight loading and operation, 
it uses less space than an executive desk. 
Simplified, “straight line” threading facili- 
ties make it possible to thread the machine 
in only two minutes so that problems of 
processing short strips of film are elimi- 
nated. Audible signals indicate when the 
end of a roll has been reached; special 
controls govern the temperature of solu- 
tions used in processing. Machine will de- 
velop dye back, non-dye back or positive 
film to meet the requirements of the 
National Bureau of Standards for archival 
permanence. Properly stored, film will re- 
main usable for 300 to 500 years. 


TAPE APPLIER 


A compact, economical dispenser for 
linerless double-coated tape has been an. 
nounced by Minnesota Mining and Mcnu. 
facturing Co. The dispenser is designed 
for fast, permanent application to papers 
and documents, such as attaching ricers 
to insurance policies or mounting photos. 
It is loaded from underneath with “Scotch” 
brand double-coated tape No. 665. A strip 
of tape eight inches in length is exposed 
across the top of the device. 

The operator simply lays the paper on 
top of the tape, pulls to the right until the 
left edge of the paper is flush with the cut- 
ter bar, and pulls down to cut the tape. The 
taped paper is then pressed to whatever it 
is to be attached. The dispenser meas- 
ures 2” high, 10” wide and 442” deep. 


ELECTRIC ERASING 

















A new hollow shaft electric erasing ma- 
chine designed for added erasing comfort 
and increased operating efficiency has been 
announced by Charles Bruning Company, 
Inc. The unit is said to make erasures in 
a fraction of the time required for manual 
erasing, with just a slight pressure of the 
index finger on the switch. 

The die-cast aluminum housing with 
baked enamel finish is tapered for pencil- 
like handling—enables accurate erasure in 
tight areas. Eraser wobble and paper- 
damaging “flyouts” are eliminated through 
use of a chuck and chuck ring that grip 
long-lasting seven-inch erasers firmly in 
place. Added safety and ease of operation 
are provided by symmetrical contours and 
absence of sharp edges on the case. Ac 
cording to the manufacturer, the erasing 
machine works with equal efficiency on 
both manual and electric typewriters. 
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C. H. ROSS 
C. H. Ross & Son Insurance Agency 
Fresno, California 


HE PROCESS OF SETTING UP our 
i coda onllaction records now 
serves a double purpose. It also pro- 
duces, as a virtually automatic by- 
product, the records needed for 
complete settlement with the insur- 
ance companies with which we write 
the great bulk of our policies. The 
new bookkeeping system of which 
this feature is an important part has 
made it possible for us to complete 
paperwork connected with policy 
and cash accounting in less than half 
the time which the same work used 
to require. 


Overworked Staff 


As has probably happened with 
many insurance agencies, we reached 
a point, a little while back, at which 
our two-girl office staff was pretty 
well swamped with work. In the 
choice between adding more help or 
installing a more efficient bookkeep- 
ing system, we made the obvious de- 
cision. We also like to emphasize, 
however, that, in addition to being a 
more effective means of insurance 
agency accounting, our new method 
also gives us tighter controls and 
greater accuracy than we have ever 
been able to achieve in the 50-year 
history of our agency. 

An important appeal of this new 
method, as far as we in a two-man 
insurance agency are concerned, is 
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that we have accomplished this fuller 
control and higher production and 
still retained a handwritten book- 
keeping method. This is important to 
us because we feel we need account- 
ing procedures which are: 

1. Easy to use. Our handwritten 
method is not dependent on 
specially-trained operators. 

2. Inexpensive. Ours is a small, 
personal business. We want to run 
it efficiently, but still cannot lose 
sight of the fact that money spent 
on office equipment and supplies 
comes out of our own pockets. All 
of the special equipment needed to 
run our present system can be pur- 
chased for about $125. In addition, 
because we are using a system 
worked out especially for insurance 
agents by a major supplier, all of the 
forms needed to run our system are 
stock items—inexpensive and read- 
ily available. 

3. Easily balanced and controlled. 
We are in a tightly-audited business 
in which there can be no compromise 
in standards of absolute accuracy, 
Ours is also a business of percent- 
ages, with our incomes hinging 
directly on close figuring of com- 
mission settlements between our- 
selves and our insurance companies. 
Our present method takes care of 
these needs by providing for the 
posting of all pertinent records in a 
single writing. Provisions are made 





so that each entry is pretty much 
self-audited at the time it is made. 
Today, our records are more accu- 
rate than they have ever been. 


Kept Separate Ledgers 


Until this new method was intro- 
duced to us, we followed the time- 
honored procedure of keeping a 
separate ledger or book to cover 
every record we had to maintain. 
There were completely separate rec- 
ords covering our policy register, 
accounts receivable, cash receipts, 
account-current ledgers for the vari- 
ous insurance companies, and so on. 
Since each of these was posted sepa- 
rately, they also had to be cross- 
balanced meticulously against each 
other. To complete the cycle of 
billing an assured, collecting the pre- 
mium and settling with the company, 
we used to have five separate rec- 
ords to post. Today, this cycle is 
completed with only two bookkeep- 
ing entries. And the need for exten- 
sive cross-balancing has been re- 
placed with a method which proves 
entries as they are posted. 

The system we are currently us- 
ing has been tailor-made for insur- 
ance agencies by Hadley systems 
specialists of the Todd Company 
Division of the Burroughs Corpora- 
tion. It is designed to take on the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE OFFICES OF EMERY AND WEBB, INC.—one of the many 
insurance firms relying on a National Accounting System. 


JOHN C. WEBB of Emery and 
Webb, Inc., Beacon, New York. 


THE FLEXIBILITY AND SPEED of National Account- 
ing Machines make them assets to any business. 


“Our C@alional System 
saves us‘'0,000 a year... 


returns 78% annually on investment.” 
—Emery & Webb, Inc., Beacon, New York 


“Two years of outstanding service 
proved to us the superiority of the Na- 
tional System,” writes John C. Webb of 
Emery and Webb, Inc. “The flexibility 
and speed of National Accounting Ma- 
chines have actually exceeded our ex- 
pectations. 

“Our National System has improved 
our accounting department in many 
ways. Its greater flexibility enables us 
to handle Accounts Payable, Billing 
and our General Ledger much more 
simply and rapidly. The speed of Na- 


tional Accounting Machines has cut 
overtime. And our records are now 
neater and more up-to-date. 

“We wholeheartedly recommend the 
National System. Our National System 
saves us $3,500 a year... returns 78% 
annually on investment.” 


Goh C. Web 


of Emery and Webb, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time-and-money-saving features of 4 
National System. Nationals pay fo 
themselves quickly 
through savings, then 
continue to return a 
regular yearly profit. 
National’s world-wide 
service organization 
will protect this profit. 
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Executive Health 


F ALL THE EVILS under the sun, 
oy em are remedies or there are 
none ; if there be one, go and find it; 
if there be none, never mind it.””’ We 
think this little poem should be re- 
peated daily by every executive as 
a reminder to correct that which 
is correctable, but to forget that 
which is beyond their control. We 
do not know to whom credit should 
be given for the poem, nor do we 
remember where we read it—we may 
have remembered incorrectly, but it 
did impress us by its good advice. 

Routine physical examinations 
will ordinarily detect physical malad- 
justments or systemic stresses, but 
they will not measure mental atti- 
tudes and emotional stresses. Much 
of our emotional stress and strain 
arises from our efforts to be perfect 
and to create perfection in others. 
Failure to attain any goal always 
leaves its mark—and the fruitless ef- 
forts to create perfection among hu- 
mans is certainly going to deepen the 
marks and leave scars on the temper- 
ament, 


Concern Over Executive Health 


In our opinion, the concern over 
executive health does not spring 
from a sentimental. attachment for 
executives and a desire to protect 
“the species.” It probably springs 
from the desire to protect the orga- 
nization by the effort to detect weak- 
nesses before they have their effect 
on the executives’ performance. This 
is not intended to be a sarcastic com- 
ment, even though it may read that 
way—we are in favor of physical ex- 

‘aminations and of any program that 
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will benefit management as well as 
the organization. 

There is no question, but what 
there is and will continue to be a 
shortage of qualified executivé per- 
sonnel. Some companies recogniz- 
ing that fact have taken steps to 
enforce annual physical examina- 
tions. Few are leaders in a field 
but many are followers. Some com- 
panies, learning that others have ex- 


ecutive physical examinations, has- 


ten to imitate their example without 
surveying the need or weighing the 
results. Being desirous of conform- 
ing to a growing practice, they adopt 
the practice without analysis as to 
why, how or who. 

We have observed this tendency 
to conform to any practice which 
gains publicity, particularly if it ap- 
plies to the field of personnel man- 
agement and human relations. The 
company that adopts a practice and 
establishes a program out of need 
usually gets its money’s worth—the 
company that conforms without rea- 
son, increases its expenses. A good 
example is the field of training— 
some train with a purpose, whereas 
others train as a fad. (We have this 
subject scheduled for an article in 
November.) Aptitude testing is an- 
other field in which fadism may be 
found. We believe in scientific man- 
agement, but we want to know why 
we do things and we want to be 
sure that what we do will help solve 
our problems, not aggravate them. 

Many of our practices come from 
imitation—if someone puts lime on 
his grass and gets good results, 
someone else will rush out and put 
lime on his grass with the result 


GUY FERGASON 


that the grass burns out. One soil 
was acid—the other alkaline. We 
may have strayed from our topic, 
but we have made our point— con- 
formity and imitation without pre- 
liminary analysis is a waste of time, 
money and energy. 


Executive Frustrations 


We read many articles which deal 
with “executive frustrations’ and 
their effect on the health pattern of 
American business men. We hear 
about “business pressures.” In our 
vocabulary, a frustration is an im- 
potency concerning a desired action 
or goal, or in other terms, it is a 
form of defeat usually at another’s 
hands in which actions or desires are 
nullified. 
man-made. 


Frustrations are usually 

Frustrations can be 
good, depending on the goal and 
the causes of the frustration. Actu- 
ally frustrations can act as*an in- 
centive toward 
We say 
because 


action. 
frustrations are man-made 
we are thinking of situa- 
tions in which the person aspires to 
an attainment beyond his capacity. 
A subordinate who has demonstrated 
no outstanding qualities which 
would single him out from his asso- 
ciates wants to be president. His 
inability to make the grade can be a 
source of frustration. 

A subordinate has an idea how 
something should be done—his su- 
perior officer disagrees with the 
suggestion—the subordinate is frus- 
trated. In this we can see the asso- 
ciation to reality—in the one case, 
desire to surpass our limitations, and 


corrective 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive Health—Continued 


in the other case, the inability to ac- 
cept “no” as an answer. Every ex- 
ecutive who maintains his health and 
mental poise is something of a “phi- 
losopher” for he has learned to ac- 
cept defeats, temporary blocks and 
setbacks with good grace. Execu- 
tives who have learned to do some- 
thing about the frustrations that they 
can control and to walk away from 
those they cannot control or correct, 
have no problem of mental stress. 
Social maturity, the ability to 
work with adults in a collective en- 
terprise, giving and taking in daily 
contacts, is essential for executive 
management. Emotional stability, 
which is emotional poise under 
stress, helps the executive over the 
rough spots of his business career. 


Business Stresses 


Business stresses arise when 
things come too fast and are usu- 
ally evidenced by the irritable execu- 
tive who has committed himself 
beyond the time or capacity element. 
If physical examinations are tu serve 
their purpose, namely to protect both 
the executive and the organization 
from the untimely loss of his serv- 
ices, attention should also be given 
to the emotional or personality prob- 
lems as well as the physical problems 
or breakdowns. 

We performed an aptitude test 
battery for the patient of a Chicago 
physician who had given him a com- 
plete physical examination, but was 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Dept. BE, Dalton, Massachusetts 
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dissatisfied with some of the con- 
ditions that he found. He suspected 
an occupational problem was the 
cause of some of the disturbances. 
As it turned out, it was an occupa- 
tional problem—this patient had left 
a former job which he liked for 
another position that paid considera- 
bly more money, but was in another 
area in his line. The patient was a 
captive employee, captured by higher 
earnings, actually frustrated in his 
work, and without the guts to walk 
away from it. The physical examina- 
tion was only part of the total ex- 
amination which included the 
examination of the temperament pat- 
tern in relationship to the occupa- 
tional demands. 

Many of the larger firms have 
hired psychologists for the purpose 
of dealing with the stress and strain 
problems of industry. Engineers la- 
bel their projects with the maximum 
allowable stresses and loads so as 
to avoid misuse—a bridge carries a 
sign, “maximum load 10 tons”; a 
floor carries a sign, “dead weight 
load 100 pounds per square foot.” 
You and I carry no such sign ex- 
plaining our emotional or physical 
danger point. 

We come across innumerable in- 
stances in which an “up and com- 
ing” employee is pushed too fast 
and too far so that the job instead 
of being a challenge and a pleasure, 
full of excitement and satisfaction, 
becomes a fearful thing which wor- 
ries the employee. Anything which 
we cannot master, or any situation 
that poses a threat, and the fear of 
mistake or the discovery of a defi- 


_ ciency will wear the employee down. 


As managers, we should be dedi- 
cated to the internal promotion of 
employees, but we should be ever 
mindful that too rapid promotion 
will defeat the very objective that 
we are trying to accomplish. 

The physical examination as a 
topic is but one aspect of the total 
program -for protecting as well as 
developing executives. We said that 
many executives are captive execu- 
tives—captured by the taste of 
higher incomes, authority and privi- 
leges. These the executive does not 
want to give up so he suffers 
through his job making the most of 
a bad situation. 

If one accepts the principle that 
physical examinations are beneficial 


in discovering physical problems be- 
fore they become serious, then one 
might accept the premises that: 

(1) the examinations should be com- 
pulsory and at the company’s ex- 
pense ; 

(2) the examination should be com- 
plete including gastro intestinal tract 
and other such examinations as are 
recommended by the physician ; 

(3) the results of the examination 
should be made available to the com- 
pany—this is not a violation of the 
confidences of the patient if the pa- 
tient knows that the findings will be 
made known to the employer ; 

(4) that correction of the findings 
of the diagnosis should be voluntary 
and left to the decision of the em- 
ployee—obviously this poses a prob- 
lem if the findings indicate the need 
for correction and if the failure to 
correct would ultimately have an 
affect on executive performance. 

There has been an over-emphasis 
of the word “voluntary” in business. 
We associate a higher degree of 
acceptance to anything that is volun- 
tary—whereas “compulsory partici- 
pation” may have merit provided we 
explain the need, define the purpose 
and sell the idea.. This is not incon- 
sistent with our expressed opinions 
in other articles because in this case, 
we are emphasizing the importance 
of the need for explanation. There 
is implied compulsion in almost ev- 
erything we do. We repeat, if the 
program of physical examination is 
worthwhile, then it becomes most 
effective when all are compelled to 
submit. 

We have already covered at some 
length our opinions as to the need 
for complete examinations. A rou- 
tine examination probably has some 
value, but it will fall short of the 
total objective. 


Prevent Loss of Executives 


Our suggestion as to handling the 
results of the examination may en- 
counter some objections. Discre- 
tionary powers, given to the exam- 
ining physician put a burden upon 
the doctor that he should not have 


to assume. It should not be his 
decision as to whether the facts of 
the examination are sufficiently seri- 
ous to warrant their disclosure to 
the executives’ company associates 
The objective is to try and prevent 
the loss of the executives’ abilities ° 
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and services. The over-developed 
sense of delicacy concerning personal 
and private matters in these cases 
will defeat the whole purpose, for 
mly by the disclosure of the facts 
of the examination will the company 
be apprised of the physical .condi- 
tion of the employee. From here on 
we get into a dilemma. Disclosure 
of facts implies that corrective meas- 
ures will be taken by the executive ; 
yet, the steps to be taken must be 
voluntary notwithstanding the fact 
that an unwillingness to take action 
for remedying the condition may 
make the executive ineffective as an 
employee—this obviously assumes 
a serious physical condition. The di- 
lemma then is that if action is not 
taken, the company may lose the 
executive (or it may choose to sever 
his connections) and that corrective 
steps cannot be forced on the execu- 
tive. 


Most Are Interested 


Fortunately, most executives are 
interested in their physical well be- 
ing and will voluntarily do that which 
is necessary to insure the mainte- 
nance of their efficiency. 


The frequency of the physical ex- 


amination is a matter for determina- 
tion. It is generally accepted 
(although not always practiced) that 
up to the age of 40 to 45 years, an 
annual physical examination is con- 
sidered acceptable—after 45 years of 
age, a physical examination each six 
months is a good investment. As we 
pointed out, the physical examina- 
tion should be a complete one. 

A good safeguard to mental and 
physical health is the enforced vaca- 
tion—getting away from the respon- 
sibilities of business. A _ very 
successful physician once told us 
that it was his opinion that execu- 
tives should get away from the office 
a least two weeks every three 
months. This is possible although 
it may appear to be otherwise. The 
vacation plan for executives should 
integrate with the training program 
for it does provide an admirable op- 
portunity for the understudies to take 
over for short periods and get their 
“feet wet” in executive responsibil- 
ity. One industrialist used to ob- 
serve that “an executive who claims 
he has had no vacation is either a 
fool or a liar.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Perhaps it’s time for a fresh design 
and a bright new WESTON paper 


Your printer, advertising agency or letterhead designer will 
gladly suggest a new design and a paper of appropriate quality 
from the complete family of Weston cotton fiber letterhead 
papers — including Old Hampshire Bond (Extra 

No. 1, 100%), Defiance Bond (100%), Win- 

chester Bond (50%), Weston Bond (25%) and 

Weston’s Hand Weave (25%). Write Dept. BE 

for samples. 


Better Papers are made with cotton fiber 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Dalton, Massachusetts 


Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 


W ESTO N PAPERS 


Leading Makers of : LETTERHEAD PAPERS « POLICY PAPERS « LEDGER PAPERS + INDEX BRISTOLS 





Executive Health—Continued 


Some executives have a “guilty 
feeling’ about taking a vacation and 
leaving the business to run_ itself. 
Actually self-imposed __ restrictions 
concerning relaxation are a display 
of weakness and uncertainty. Many 
executives brag about the week-end 
brief case, trying in their way to 
impress their associates with their 
hard work. The wisest executive 
we know rarely carries his work 
home over the week-end. Of course, 
there are exceptions and emergen- 


cies which require unusual effort and 


work, but as a rule, if the executive 
plans his work, uses his time effec- 
tively, and has the fortitude to say, 
“no,” on occasions, he can accom- 
plish his assignments in the usual 
and normal work week (which for 
executives is about 40 to 50 hours 
per week; usually a 5 day week of 
9 to 10 hours per day). 

The health of American execu- 
tives, in our opinion, is not in jeop- 
ardy because American business is 
giving increasing concern to the 
problem. Physical examinations, va- 








in 106 cities 


LOVE LETTERS get there faster if 


you put the postal delivery zone number on the envelope. 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 
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cations and the great advancement 
of both preventive and corrective 
medicine, have made their contribu- 
tions. It is a wise executive who 
gives the same attention to his phys- 
ical machine and its maintenance 
as he does to his office equipment— 
both are subject to depreciation. 





AIDS LETTER WRITERS 


A NEW MONTHLY service, called 
“Better Letters Exchange,” offers a 
modern approach to the improve- 
ment of business letter writing. BLE 
states its objective as “enabling 
anyone who has anything to do with 
composing or typing letters—from 
the top executive to the stenographer 
—to improve and upgrade business 
correspondence.” 

The directors point out that even 

the most routine business corres- 
pondence presents an image of the 
company to the recipient. With the 
addition of little touches—the letter 
can be improved, made more effec- 
tive, and present a more favorable 
image of the sender and the com- 
pany. 
BLE is not a study course but a 
monthly flow of letter ideas to be 
used on daily dictation, to make 
letters effective. Each month, sub- 
scribers receive a kit of items of 
instruction and, actual letters, good 
and bad—with comments and sug- 
gestions. 

The examples are a cross-section 
of daily business and sales corres- 
pondence at all levels. Included too 
are special notes for secretaries. 
Subscribers are able to submit their 
own letters and to receive a profes- 
sional and objective opinion. 

A bibliography of books, pam- 
phlets, and free literature, of interest 
and value to letter writers, is a 
regular feature. 

Designed to be of interest and help 
to all persons in the business world, 
at all levels and jobs, BLE is offered 
on an annual basis. Individual sub 
scriptions are $24 per year; special! 
group rates available to firms using 
5 or more copies. 

BLE offers to new subscribers a 
sample introductory issue for $2.00 
The one sample, kit should enable 
anyone to improve his letter writing 
immediately. 
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TURNER B. BAXTER 
Senior Vice-president 
Rio Grande National Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas 


UR NEW COMPUTER, the first of 
its kind in the life insurance 
field, can run a complete trial bal- 


ance whenever we want it, in less 
time than our clerks can take the fin- 


Overcome growing pains 
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COMPUTER SUCCESS STORY 


ished product upstairs to the people 
who wish to see it. 

The ease, speed and economy with 
which this machine gives us infor- 
mation ranging from an agent’s 
weekly lapses to an entire annual 
report have been of particular value 
to us here at Rio Grande National 
Life, in Dallas, because, through the 
purchase of another firm, we had a 
considerable “overnight” growth. 
Having comprehensive, timely infor- 
mation available at all times enabled 
us to overcome the usual growing 
pains. 

For example, all our agents’ rec- 
ords are now stored in the computer, 
including each agent’s loss ratios by 
lines of business, his collections, lap- 
ses, transfers, applications for new 
policies, etc. This information is on 
a current basis. Our agents work 
on the debit—territory 
the machine is able to show us un- 
profitable areas as soon as they oc- 
cur. 

The firm we took over had a lot 
of accident and health business, 
which was not nearly as profitable as 
it should have been. We soon found 


system, so 





one debit where 100% of the premi- 
ums collected was being paid out 
in claims. Steps were immediately 
taken to remedy that situation. With 
the computer, areas of this sort are 
brought to the attention of manage- 
ment the moment performance be- 
comes unfavorable. 

This is not to imply that such in- 
formation is absolutely impossible to 
produce with basic punched card 
equipment, which we have, or man- 
ual means, which we formerly use. 
However, information as detailed as 
that we now get is prohibitively ex- 
pensive to compile by these methods, 
and much slower to come by. Our 
computer, an IBM 305 RAMAC, 
shows us areas of weakness quickly, 
before they can damage us. 


Expanded Territory 


Our $16 million. 
Our insurance in force is more than 
$186 million and premium income 
exceeds $7 million. Until 1954, we 
did business only in Texas, but we 
now operate in five other states too 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Only the strongest can 
endure!... that’s why 
records and books subject 
to rough everyday handling 
look so much better, last 
so much longer, when 
printed on L. L. Brown’s 
LINEN LEDGER. For 
further information, ask 
your stationer or printer. 


The quality which has 
earned its reputation” 








Computer Story—Continued 


—New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

Because immediate accessibility of 
vital information was our goal in se- 
lecting a computer, we chose the IBM 
305 RAMAC. It permits us to pro- 
cess each transaction as it occurs, 
Sorting, collating, and handling 
transactions by batches are com- 
pletely eliminated. Thus, our rec- 
ords are always up-to-date, and it 
takes us literally about two seconds 
to get a single record we want. 

The entire trial balance mentioned, 
including all ledger accounts, balance 
in all asset accounts, expenses, num- 
ber of transactions for each account, 
balance for past month and previous 
year, and line number for use when 
the information is to be incorporated 
into our annual statement—this en- 
tire document can be run in ten 
minutes. We now run it weekly and 
may soon produce it daily. 

The IBM 305 RAMAC is a com- 
paratively small computer physically. 
It, two Card Punches and a Verifier 
—our entire computer installation— 
require only about seven hundred 
sq. ft. of area. Yet the machine in- 
cludes magnetic disk, drum, and core 
storage. Input is from punched 
cards, and output can be either in 
card or printed form. 

The name “RAMAC” stands for 
Random Access Method of Account- 
ing and Control—the feature which 
permits our computer to locate each 
fact we want directly, without 
searching through unwanted infor- 
mation. Information accessible at 
random is stored on the fifty rotating 
metal disks, which have a capacity 
of five million alphamerical charac- 
ters. 


R Costs Same 


Despite the fact that we have two 
to three times as much information 
available as ever before, our costs 
of getting it have not gone up, and 
will unquestionable go down as the 
computer is more completely utilized 
in the future. At this writing we 
have just had it for a few months, 
and it is only 50% utilized. 

Three factors contribute to the 
economy of our operation : 

1. At least 80% of our card input 
to the computer is output from our 


IBM Machine Accounting Depart- 
ment. So, manual card punching for 
the computer is at a minimum. 

2. Only four people are required to 
operate our computer. Of these, only 
one had prior machine accounting 
experience. When we require over- 
time, at the end of the quarter for 
example, just one or two computer 
operators are needed, instead of fif- 
teen or twenty clerical workers. 

3. Much of the detailed information 
we get from the computer is by- 
product information, produced with 
virtually no additional work. For 
example, when we process agents’ 
collections to get our general ledger 
income, we get loss ratio informa- 
tion, too. When we process claim 
payments for the general ledger, we 
get annual statement information as 
a by-product. When we process 
each agent’s issue and lapse informa- 
tion, which we need for our com- 
mission schedule, we get a lapse anal- 
ysis at the same time. 


A Variety of Jobs 


Here’s how RAMAC performs 

the variety of jobs for us: 
Agents’ records—each of our sixty 
district offices sends in a weekly re- 
port listing all policies that have 
lapsed, all applications for new poli- 
cies sold during the week, and policy- 
holders who have moved from one 
debit to another. Our Machine Ac- 
counting Department punches a card 
for each lapse, application, and 
transfer—about fifteen thousand 
cards a week—and prepares a weekly 
register for each agent. 

After the Machine Accounting 
Department is through with these 
cards, we use them as input cards 
for the computer. It updates each 
agent’s records individually and also 
computes his lapse analysis. 

Each agent also sends in a weekly 
list of policies in his debit, indicating 
those for which he has collected. 
From these lists we punch cards for 
collections, arrears, and advances. 
These, too, are used to update the 
agent’s computer records. The ar- 
rears and advance cards are also 
used to print headings on the account 
form mailed out to the agent to be 
returned to us with this information 
the following week. 

For each claim paid, our IBM de- 
partment punches a card including 
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the debit number of the agent, type 
of policy, type of illness, and amount 
of claim. These cards are used to 
produce a summarized claim journal. 
The detail cards then go to the com- 
puter which updates the agents’ rec- 
ords for claims paid. The computer 
prints out a total for each debit and 
a grand total. This must agree with 
the claim journal produced in the 
Machine Accounting Department. 

From each agent’s collections and 
claims paid, our electronic machine 
calculates the collection and mor- 
tality section of the agent’s record 
sheet, which is broken down by 
types of business. The computer fig- 
ures collection commissions and to- 
tals them per agent. 

Commission checks are prepared 
in the Machine Accounting Depart- 
ment, but the records of amount 
earned and amount paid are stored in 
the computer’s memory. 

General ledger: We punch cards 
from general checks, special journal 
entries and from the weekly reports 
from our district offices. These 
cards, plus summary payroll and 
claims paid cards from the Machine 
Accounting Department are fed into 


the IBM 305 RAMAC each week. |’ 


This updates the records in the com- 
puter’s memory, and it prints out a 
journal register and a check register 
for our own records and for the State 
Insurance Examiner. 

Annual statement: At the end of the 
year we will just have a girl copy 
the figures from our computer-pro- 
duced December balance sheet into 
our annual statement book. Pages 
two and three—assets and liabilities 
—are identical to the balance sheet 
we produce on the computer. Page 
four—income statement—is identical 
to the income statement the compu- 
ter produces monthly. 

The rest of the annual statement 
will also be produced by the com- 
puter, which will include the line 
number location in the statement 
with each item it prints. In the past 
it used to take us up to two weeks 
just to balance pages two and three 
of the statement. Now, as described, 
pages two and three are a simple 
copying job. 

Each of these applications has 
been put into operation smoothly, 
despite the fact that the computer 
is new to us, and the people operat- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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NEW RELAXING MASSAGE IN THE PRESIDENT’S CHAIR 
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HARTER 
MODEL 65-VP 
EXECUTIVE 
POSTURE 
Quality CHAIR 
rotary motor 
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massage 






Finger-tip 
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massage 






‘relaxes you... refreshes you 


Tensions ... decisions . . . deadlines got you all tied up in knots? Just lean back 
in a Harter 65-VP Executive Chair, select the Swedish massage action you prefer 
and relax. Cool, extra-deep foam rubber cushions in seat back and arms trans- 
mit massage, gently relieving tensions. In a few minutes return to your work re- 
freshed and alert. The bigger your job, the more you'll appreciate this chair. 


With the massage turned off, you have the aristocrat of all executive posture 
chairs. Five controls fit the 65-VP to you. Nothing has been spared to make the 
Harter 65-VP the finest. Write for illustrated literature. 


Massage action 
also available in 
the Harter chairs 
on the left. 
4 Each is a top value 
moose. ae ~ woo. in its price range. 


HARTER CORPORATION + 438 Prairie + Sturgis, Michigan 
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DESIGNED 
FOR 


PHOTOSTAT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING APPA- 
RATUS, JUNIOR MODEL, CONTINUOUS A... 
ideal for volume “in office” photocopying 


BIG-VOLUME 
COPYING... 
IN YOUR OFFICES 


Hundreds of insurance offices like yours have installed 
Photostat® Photographic Copying Equipment like this, 
because ... 

1 One girl and one Junior Model Continuous can handle 


all of the copy work an office demands, in about the 
space used for a secretary’s desk. 


2 It gives you as many perfect copies as you want of 
any document, whether written, typed, printed, or drawn. 
3 You get the convenience of copies made right in your 


own office, without letting important papers out of your 
sight. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 1970 BIL, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


PHOTOSTAT is the trade mark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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4 You can put the Junior Model Continuous anywhere 
you want — wherever it’s handiest for everybody. It’s 
a compact, efficient-looking addition to any office. 


5S It’s completely self-contained, quiet, clean. With a 
flick of a finger, you get sharp prints, dry, collated, and 
ready to use. 


© You get service and supplies fast from trained repre- 
sentatives who are located throughout the entire country. 

Can we tell you more? Just let us know and we'll give 
you complete details on all 17 models of Photostat 
Photo Copying Equipment for every size office. 


PHOTOSTAT 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 
Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 
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Accident and Health Procedures 


KARL F. EATON 
Business Men's Assurance Company 
of America 


UR COMPANY writes life and ac- 
O\nien and health insurance pol- 
icies; both individual and group; 
and both direct and reinsurance. 
While this statement alone suggests 
many applications for our 650, pro- 
gramming to date has been confined 
primarily to procedures involving 
the direct individual lines. 

All direct individual processing 
has been designed for a modified con- 
solidated functions approach with a 
single master file serving as a focal 
point in the operation. This punched 
card file consists of from one to five 
cards per policy depending on the 
type of coverage. For an insured 
with both life and accident and health 
coverages, the first three cards con- 
tain life information and the last 
two, accident and health data. 

Transaction cards, essentially du- 
plicates of master cards types one, 
two and four, are produced when 
master cards are added, terminated 
or changed. These cards plus accu- 
mulated summary totals serve as a 
small volume means of obtaining up- 
to-date statistics from the file without 
actually requiring periodic passes of 
the entire master file. 


All Coverages Together 


As far as volume is concerned, the 
master file contains approximately 
900,000 ecards representing informa- 
tion for about 207,000 life and 217,- 
000 accident and health policies. 
Transaction cards produced as a re- 
sult of changes vary in number from 
23,000 to 25,000 cards per month. 

While this subject matter is lim- 
ited to a discussion of the accident 
and health procedures, a number of 
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the routines to be described apply 
equally well to our life operation. 
This is a direct result of our practice 
of processing all coverages for a 
given insured together when possi- 
ble or practical. In other words, it 
might be said that we often write 
two programs in one which incor- 
porates the peculiarities of both lines 
of business. 


Two Main Types 


Accident and health procedures on 
our 650 may be divided into two 
major types; namely, programs to 
develop basic information for the 


. master file and other related records 


and programs using master file 
cards as source data. 

The first category, development of 
basic data for punched cards and 
other related records, was primarily 
a manual operation prior to the time 
we began using the 650. The over- 
all operations consisted of a series 
of small jobs requiring many hand 
calculations and resulting in much 
duplication of effort. This was par- 
ticularly true of our new business 
procedure which also accounted for 
a high percentage of changes in our 
filing systems. 

As a result, our policy issue pro- 
cedures were evolved and have been 
in effect since August 1956. This 
operation begins immediately after 
an application for insurance has been 
approved by the underwriter for is- 
sue. At this time, a coding sheet 
is prepared and checked by clerks 
in the Policy Issue Department. In- 
cluded, among other things, are such 
facts as policy number, date of birth, 
plan of insurance, mode of payment, 
and salesmen’s codes. 

At intervals throughout each day, 
the accumulated code sheets are for- 
warded to the Keypunch Section 


where application cards are punched 
from the coded information. Two 
cards are punched for the accident 
and health coverages and, accumula- 
ted on a daily basis, serve as source 
data for the 650 routines that follow. 

Four major 650 programs are in- 
volved in our daily new business 
process. The breakdown is neces- 
sary due to the limits of the magnetic 
drum storage capacity for any given 
operation and the variety of infor- 
mation to be obtained. 

The first policy issue program pro- 
duces punched cards containing the 
numbers of policy forms to be used 
in issuing the policy. Application 
cards in policy number order serve 
as input data for this routine. 

A second pass of the application 
cards produces one work card for 
each input card. Insured’s age at 
issue, adult dependent’s age at issue, 
and gross premiums for four modes 
of premium payment are some of the 
items developed by the 650 and 
punched into the work cards. 


Further Amplified 


The application cards and corres- 
ponding work cards for each policy 
are then merged as input for the 
third and fourth 650 passes. In 
other words, the initial coverage data 
has been expanded from eighty to 
one hundred and sixty columns of 
basic data to be further amplified 
by final processing routines. 

Output from the third 650 pass 
is a series of punched cards for each 
policy which, with the aid of an IBM 
Tabulator, are used to print the mul- 
tilith mat. This program handles 
transfer of source data from the ap- 
plication and work cards in addition 
to developing pertinent data for the 
policy typists. Approximately 95% 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P-338—Computing Guide 


A thirty-six page, fast-reading guide to 
electronic data processing systems, written 
in layman's non-technical language has now 
been made available. It is an interestingly 
illustrated booklet, the first in an educational 
series designed to clarify some = the ' ‘mys- 
teries" of electronic Pp 
students as well as to laymen it in sale walks of 
business and industry. It includes a clear 
description of the units of the system, how 
each works, and typical applications. The 
techniques by which man uses the computer 
and much of the data processing jargon are 
explained, as well as facts about surveys, 
process charts, flow-charts, and instruction 
codes. 


P-339—Standards and Planning 





In this compact, clearly illustrated ninety- 
seven page booklet can be found sugges- 
tions for and analyses of practically every 
conceivable aspect of the problem of office 
planning for efficiency. Included in the pam- 
phlet are a comprehensive analysis of work 
distribution, and a discussion of general 
office layout, as well as numerous possibili- 
ties for simplification of work and motion 
economy. The last few pages are devoted to 
illustration and description of functional 
office equipment in operation today. Various 
types of desks, chairs and filing cabinets are 
pictured, each one designed to be most suit- 
able for a specific type of office work. 


P-340—Teletype Story 


The written word can now be flashed 
around the world seven times in one second. 
An elaborately illustrated, thirty-seven page 
booklet tells the story of how this came to 
be. Long distance communication began 
probably with the beating of the tom-tom 
or its equivalent, in such a way as to convey 
a specific message. But until the nineteenth 
century the only really reliable message was 
hand-to-hand or face-to-face. Many a man 
died fruitlessly in battle having had at the 
time no way of knowing that the war itself 
was long since over. Step by step, this book- 
let, with the help of many graphic illustra- 
tions, tells the whole story of the develop- 
ment of efficient communications systems. 
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A. & H. Procedures—Continued 


- of the information to appear on the 


multilith mat is thus placed there 
mechanically. Additional data con- 


‘sisting of the insured’s name and ad- 


dress, salesman’s name, a limited 
amount of alphabetical coding, and 


* certain special handling items are 


added later by the Policy Issue De- 
partment. 

Completed multilith mats are then 
reproduced to print application file 
data sheets, premium record cards, 
geographic cards, salesmen’s cards 
and state insurance department 
cards. Since our policy forms have 
not been redesigned for mechanical 
fill-ins, the application file data 
sheets serve an additional purpose as 
source data for the policy typists. 

The remaining routine produces 
the master and transaction cards pre- 
viously described. The master cards 
are placed in file to serve as source 
data for premium and commission 
accounting cards, unearned premi- 
ums and additional reserve calcula- 
tions, and other in force summaries. 
The transaction cards are used for 
file control, lapse studies, exposure 
accumulation, and other statistical 
data. 

The policy issue routines thus ac- 
complished made it possible for us to 
focus our attention on other types 
of changes to the master file and re- 
lated records. As an initial approach, 
we hoped to develop a simple means 
for handling comparatively large 
change types such as mode changes, 
address changes and various termi- 
nations, For any of these transac- 
tions, the bulk of the master file data 
remains intact with possibly three 
or four fields of information to be 
changed. 

After several months of experi- 
menting with our ideas, a new 650 
program has been developed to han- 
dle not only the high volume variety 
of changes but also other miscella- 
neous types. As a consequence, all 
changes to the master file excluding 
new business are processed by a sin- 
gle 650 routine. 

The basic source document for 
this procedure, is the Master File 
Change Memorandum. This form 
contains a listing of all information 
shown in the master file identified 
by item numbers ranging from one 
to seventy-two. To effect a change, 


a clerk need enter only the informa- 
tion changing opposite the respective 
item numbers and forward the 
memos to the Key Punch Section 
for punching change cards, 

As memos are received by the 
Key Punch Section, change cards 
are punched for all item numbers 


‘with changes indicated. This con- 


sists of punching the policy number 
and other identifying information 
into the first eleven columns of all 
cards followed by up to eight changes 
per card. For a minority of cases 
requiring more than eight changes, 
the punching is continued to addi- 
tional cards until all changed items 
have been punched. 

Identifying information on the 
change cards is interpreted and the 
cards are sorted into file and policy 
number order prior to use as source 
documents for pulling the master 
file cards. 


Highly Simplified 

The work of the Master File Unit 
has been highly simplified inasmuch 
as it is no longer necessary for them 
to analyze the changes for numerous 
keypunching and reproducer opera- 
tions. The new routine merely re- 
quires that master file cards match- 
ing the change cards be pulled and 
placed in a tray pending the daily 650 
process for making the changes. 

The 650 change program may be 
divided into four logical parts for 
purposes of description : 
(1) Transfer of all cards for a given 
policy number to drum storage, 
(2) Analysis of change data for pos- 
sible outgoing transaction cards and 
the punching of such cards, 
(3) Changing of master file infor- 
mation and punching of new master 
file cards, and 
(4) Punching of incoming transac- 
tion cards, if appropriate. 
Through the use of very basic 
programming techniques, a myriad 
of different change types are route: 
through two or more of the progran 
parts to produce varying desired re 
sults. New cards produced in this 
manner are sorted to pull the trans- 
action cards from the master card 
and both decks of cards are for 
warded to the respective files. 

Master and transaction file cards 
as produced mechanically by eithe: 
the policy issue procedures or the 


. change routine, serve as source datz 
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for a second series of programs in- 
volving the work of our Accounting 
and Actuarial Departments. 

The first major accounting opera- 
tion is the production of outstanding 
cards to be used for premium and 
commission accounting. This is a 
monthly task involving a 650 pass 
of master cards with premiums fall- 
ing due in the subsequent month. 
The selection of appropriate seg- 
ments of the file for each of four 
modes of premium payment is fa- 
cilitated by the division of our mas- 
ter file by mode and month first due 
in the calendar year. 

The program written to produce 
premium and commission cards is 
basically a routine for determining 
the applicable commission rate or 
rates. This can be complicated inas- 
much as the rate is based upon 
whether or not the policy is first 
year, renewal or partially both; the 
kind of coverage; salesman’s status 
and production in the year policy was 
written. After determining the rates, 
commissions are calculated based on 
the premium applicable to each sales- 
man and each coverage. Transfer of 
other basic data such as mode pre- 
miums, mode code, policy date, and 
coverage codes completes the infor- 
mation punched into the cards. The 
premium and commission cards are 
forwarded to the Accounting De- 
partment for filing into an outstand- 
ing file, 


Balanced to Remittances 


As premiums are paid, the pre- 
mium and commission cards are 
pulled and balanced to the remit- 
tances received. Daily accumula- 
tions of these paid cards then serve 
as source data for the second 650 
pass to distribute the premiums and 
commissions by accounts, state, 
branch office, coverage, and other ca- 
tegories required for’accounting pur- 
poses. Since this program is a daily 
operation, with up-to-date summa- 
ties carried forward, all totals re- 
quired for premium and commission 
accounting purposes are available on 
the last day of each month. 

\ccounting programs of minor im- 
portance have also been developed 
for processing due and unpaid pre- 
miums, salesmen’s lapse charges and 
production data. These routines are 

(Continued on the next page) 
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When you’re looking for impressive appearance—as you do in 
letterhead and policy paper—take a good look at visibly 
better PLOVER Bonp. 


From carefully selected raw materials to beautiful, distinctive 
air-dried finish, the crafting of PLovER Bonp is rigidly 
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Yet, you can use PLOVER Bonp for just a few cents more a 
day than ordinary paper. 
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Available in white wove in cockle and policy finishes; in white and 
ivory laid; white opaque; and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER 
Bonp distributor for free sample book, or write Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
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A. & H. Procedures—Continued 


designed to accomplish a special pur- 
pose and only in a limited sense are 
they considered as part of our inte- 
grated functions approach to data 
processing. 

The final series of accident and 
health procedures are those written 
to develop information for the Ac- 
turial Department. Master and 
transaction cards again serve as 
source data for two 650 programs 
derived for this series. 

The entire master file is passed 
annually to audit in force totals car- 
ried forward by type of coverage, 
calculate unearned premium re- 
serves, and determine beginning cal- 
endar year exposure data for certain 
popular plans of insurance. Un- 
earned premium reserve calculations 
included as part of this program are 
determined by the semi-monthly 
method and summarized by the plan 
of insurance. Exposure months are 
determined by assuming that each 
policy to be studied and in force at 
the end of a given calendar year will 
be exposed for 12 months of the 
succeeding year. Transactions for 









Polyethylene 
POLICY JACKETS 








"Yesterday morning | walked into the office 
and greeted the boss with ‘tweet!’ " 

the ensuing year then adjust these 
beginning figures to the total actual 
exposure. Exposure months divided 
into the claims for the same classifi- 
cations and year result in the pure 
premiums. 


Up-to-Date Statistics 


Totals obtained from the annual 
pass provide beginning data for sum- 
maries of the accident and health 
transaction cards for up-to-date sta- 
tistics throughout the year. The 
same program is used for obtaining 


both annual and carry forward data. 

Lapse rates by branch office and 
accident and health policy exhibits 
are developed from a second 650 
pass of the transaction cards. Due to 
the nature of the data developed no 
annual audit is made for this data. 
Controls, however, are employed to 
determine that all transaction cards 
are processed by both programs. 

Another use of the 650 in the 
accident and health line is in the 
area of gross annual premium cal- 
culations. With more emphasis on 
noncancellable insurance, our rate 
calculation process has become more 
complex. Consequently, the 650 has 
been used to develop rates based 
upon what we hope to be reliable 
morbidity assumptions and expense 
allowances. 

In summary, it might be briefly 
stated that our accident and health 
procedures consist of a series of 650 
routines centered around a single 
master file. This file is produced by 
either the policy issue or change pro- 
grams to provide source data for the 
actuarial and accounting operations. 
All of the procedures are, therefore, 
tied together to this extent. 
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Leasing Office Equipment 


[) ECOGNIZING THE INSURANCE in- 
dustry’s need to maintain and 
constantly increase surplus funds, 
United States Leasing Corporation 
has established an insurance depart- 
ment to provide leasing service to 
insurance companies. The corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, is a pioneer in the relatively 
new field of leasing office equipment 
and industrial machinery. The com- 
pany is leasing equipment and fix- 
tures to contractors, manufacturing 
firms, retail food and dry goods out- 
lets, mining companies and financial 
institutions. Leases cover a wide va- 
riety of equipment—rolling mills to 
typewriters to data processing equip- 
men and, in some cases, down to the 
“stapler on the secretary’s desk.” 
While arranging leases covering 
small purchases of office equipment 
for two Eastern insurance firms, ex- 
ecutives of U. S. Leasing became 
familiar with the financial problems 
inherent to the industry. The deci- 
sion to set up an insurance depart- 
ment was the result of their initial 
experiences with the insurance com- 
panies. 


Company Study 


Initially, the company made a 
study of leasing as it could apply to 
insurance companies. The key to 
the study is: 

“Insurance companies must main- 
tain numerous reserve funds which 
are under close supervision of state 
insurance commissioners. Unearned 
premium reserves, case loss reserves, 
losses incurred, expenses incurred, 
costs of acquiring business, and the 
costs of management put a strain 
on policyholders’ surplus as well as 
other assets which make up and de- 
termine the stability of an insurance 
company. 

“Obviously, with the reserve re- 
quirements, a carrier’s operations are 
stringently controlled by the surplus 
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fund available.” During the course 
of this study of leasing as it might 
affect the insurance industry, USL 
executives determined that one in- 
surance company alone has invested 
$2,700,000 in office furniture, fix- 
tures and equipment. Such equip- 
ment falls under the category of 
“non-admitted assets” —assets which 
an insurance carrier is not permitted 
by law to show in financial state- 
ments. 





U. S. Leasing Corporation re- 
ports that the firm is now nego- 
tiating leases with home offices 
of five insurance companies. In 
each of these instances, the pro- 
posed leases involve the sale of 
company-owned office equip- 

* ment and furnishings to U. S. 
Leasing and a leasing-back of 
this equipment to the insurance 
companies. 











Through contact with State In- 
surance Commission offices, it was 
indicated that “the cash received in 
exchange for office equipment may 
be declared as admitted assets in 
toto if such equipment were to be 
purchased by a leasing company and 
leased back to the insurance com- 
pany. This constitutes an increase 
in the cash reserve and is permissi- 
ble since, in the event of liquidation, 
these funds are available and the 
insurance company is not subject to 
the large depreciation of such equip- 
ment in event of forced sale.” 

The USL study reported that “the 
cash funds thus freed—through sale 
and lease-back of office equipment 
or through initial leasing of new 
equipment—may be put to various 
other uses at the insurance compa- 
ny’s discretion. Such funds may be 
added to the company’s reserve, thus 
making it possible to expand opera- 
tions.” 


It was also learned that a number 
of carriers are studying the possibil- 
ity of reducing operating costs by 
installation of data processing ma- 
chines and other electronic office 
equipment. Problems in connection 
with this are that electronic equip- 
ment represents a large investment 
(which many companies cannot af- 
ford to take from reserve funds) , and 
such newly-developed equipment is 
apt to become obsolescent before it 
can be fully depreciated for tax pur- 
poses, 

In describing how leases are ar- 
ranged, USL executives state, “The 
lessee is the architect. He makes up 
the blue print and we build a lease 
to fit the plan. The lessee draws up 
a list of equipment to be leased. We 
arrange terms of the lease and set 
up a schedule of lease payments. If 
the lease covers equipment already 
owned by the lessee, then we buy 
the equipment from the lessee. In the 
event of new equipment, the lessee 
places his order and U. S. Leasing 
pays the vendor the price which has 
been negotiated by the lessee. As 
a general rule, leases run from 3 
to 5 year in tenure.” 

In dollar figures leasing costs more 
than outright purchase. Lease pay- 
ments include the cost of equipment, 
plus U. S. Leasing’s cost of doing 
business. Insurance companies con- 
sidering leasing must weight that 
cost against the increased earnings 
which can result from greater cash 
reserves. 


Every Type of Business 


Although in business only eight 
years, U. S. Leasing Corporation 
has $30,000,000 worth of machinery 
and equipment on lease to hundreds 
of firms in practically every type of 
business. In addition to the San 
Francisco headquarters, the firm has 
offices in major cities throughout the 
United States. 
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Collection Records—from page 37 


bulk of the accounting workload 
faced by the average insurance 
agency. Our biggest volume and 
greatest bookeeping concern is with 
non-life insurance lines—casualty, 


fire, liability, bonding and medical. 
With these policies, of course, re- 
sponsibilities for billing and collec- 
tion remain with the agent—while 
the companies themselves take over 
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renewal responsibility on life insur- 
ance policies. 

Our Hadley system enters the pic- 
ture when we type a routine invoice 
for delivery to the customer with his 
policy. We make a carbon copy of 
each invoice for use in setting up 
our accounts receivable records. It 
later is included in an expiration file 
which serves as a tickler in getting 
after renewals of policies about to 
expire. Our basic accounts receiv- 
able and policy control records are 
posted from the invoice carbon. 

Use of a Write-It-Once posting 
board in making this single entry 
enables us to include information on 
three separate records simultane- 
ously. Across the face of the board, 
we affix a wide form which serves 
both as a policy register and cash 
receipts journal. This and the other 
two forms used during this posting 
are fitted quickly into position for 
automatic registration of data. 

Fitting onto the board so that it 
coincides with the left hand portion 
of the journal form is the account 
ledger card for the client to whom 
the policy has been issued. Corre- 
sponding with data entered on the 
right side of the journal form is a 
running account-current statement 
for the insurance company on which 
the policy is drawn. 


Within Easy Reach 


Both of the working ledger rec- 
ords used in this system are kept 
within fingertip reach of the opera- 
tor. All of our approximately 2,500 
client account ledger cards, as well 
as the pending account-current state- 
ments for all the companies with 
which we do business, are kept in a 
single Speed Posting tray. This is on 
a rolling pedestal and can be brought 
right alongside the desk in con- 
venient reference position as needed. 
For convenience in working through 
this ledger tray, we separate tempo- 
rarily-inactive client ledgers from 
those against which there is a cur- 
rent item pending. That is, when 
we bill a client for a new policy, 
we withdraw his card from the inac- 
tive portion of the file and keep it 
among a smaller, more accessible 
group representing the accounts with 
current billing. 

With all forms in position, our 
clerk simply writes a_ single-line 


entry and brings all of our records 
up-to-date. She merely enters in- 
voice debit information on the client 
ledger and carries through across 
the posting board, filling in the name 
of the assured and policy identifica- 
tion data on the account-currents 
statement. On this latter form, there 
are different columns for entries of 
policy premiums according to com- 
mission percentages due our agency. 
This makes for simplified balancing 
of our account with each company. 
We merely add the different 
columns, take the indicated percent- 
ages, and pay net amounts. 


Procedure Repeated 


As premium payments are re- 
ceived, the procedure is repeated, 
except that figures are entered in the 
credit column for our client and it 
is not necessary at this time to post 
a full line on the account-current 
statement. All we need here is a 
coded entry in a designated column 
to indicate that the premium has 
been paid. As a virtually automatic 
by-product of this system, then, we 
get entry-by-entry balancing of our 
own client account records with pay 
settlements for our insurance com- 
panies. 

Insurance company accounts, of 
course, are settled on a 60-day basis. 
We merely keep our account-current 
statements for the various compa- 
nies open for this length of time, 
noting payments as they are made. 
Then, as the settlement with the in- 
surance company comes due, we 
total the premium entries in each 
column, enter them in a summary 
form at the top of the statement, 
compute percentages, establish net 
amounts, and settle our accounts ac- 
cordingly. Figures so developed, it 
should be emphasized, can be com- 
pletely verified with a sight check 
of the journal created during rou- 
tine account posting. 


Primary Credit 


We give this system primary 
credit for the fact that we still have 
a two-clerk operation. At this writ- 
ing, our accounting system has 
proved itself through almost two 
years of continuous operation. Had 
we not installed it when we did, we 
would now require at least three 
clerks. 
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LITTLE IDEA—BIG HELP 


SOMETHING NEW HAs been added 
to most models of Convoy Files to 
make handling easier—a handhole 
at the rear of the drawers. The 
value of this little convenience will 
be readily appreciated by anyone 
who handles record storage, espe- 
cially at transfer time when loaded 
drawers present a real physical chal- 
lenge. 

Convoy, Inc., now produces files 
in fifteen sizes such as letter, legal, 
check, deposit slip, tab card, and ten 
others. Made of Chem-Board 
(heavy duty corrugated which is 
chemically impregnated to rock-hard 
strength), the files have a smooth 
exterior, and are impervious to 
dampness and moisture. Weighing 
up to 50% less than steel, Convoys 
are sold assembled and ready for 
use, 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


THE EQUITABLE OF New York is 
using its IBM Type 705 electronic 
equipment to fill in variables on its 
New series of policy forms intro- 
duced December 29. Premium, 
Name, number, age, and similar data 
all appear on a single sheet filled in 
by the equipment. 
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PHOTOCOPY ACCESSORY 


A NEW, LOW COST accessory unit 
which effectively turns thermal-proc- 
ess copying units into “unlimited” 
photocopy machines has been an- 
nounced by the Nord Manufacturing 
Corp. 

Named the P-9, Nord-A-Matic 
Accessory, this revolutionary ma- 
chine is said to guarantee that ther- 
mal-process copy machines will copy 
all inks, all colors, ball point, writ- 
ing inks, blues, reds, rubber stamps 
and all types of papers. No mechan- 
ical or other alterations in present 
thermal-process copy equipment is 
required and there are no gadgets 
or attachments added or taken away 
from the old machine. The Nord-A- 
Matic sits alongside present equip- 
ment—it does not attach to it. 

A full range of copy papers is 
available to complement the P-9 in 
making sharp, camera clear, legally 
permanent black and white copies 
of everything. They include stand- 
ard whites for general copying, Air- 
mail Weigh-Card Stock-Duplex 
where printing on both sides is re- 
quired—Translucents-Clear acetate 
Films for overhead projectors, trac- 
ings, overlays, diazo master, etc., 
and matte surface films. 





HOTEL LISTING 


A COMPLETE LISTING of Sheraton 
Hotels in the United States and 
Canada is available now in booklet 
form. The illustrated booklet con- 
tains such information as the num- 
ber of rooms, construction, dimen- 
sions and capacity of the banquet 
and special function rooms of the 
various hotels. Further information 
can be obtained from Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 462 
Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass., 
or the Sheraton Corporation of 
America, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. 
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world’s most advanced 
moderately priced 
DICTATING MACHINE 


featuring quick, fumbleproof 


MAGAZINE LOADING 


complete with your choice $ 50 
of either dictating or (plus 
transcribing accessories only toxes) 


Suliiiees With just 5 simple controls 
to where comparable machines use 
Dictate! as many as 10...with quick, easy 
magazine loading where others 

fumble with old-fashioned hand thread- 
ing . . . with crystal-clear voice reproduc- 
tion where others require nerve-racking 
concentration, the new Norelco ‘35’ makes 
it at least 50% simpler and more 
pleasant to give and take office dictation. 


Sliliiaamme The Norelco 35's easy portabil- 
to ity (weighs only 8 Ibs.) and long 
Menhealiie aictating capacity (35 minutes 
on dual tracks of each reel) make 
it ideal for dictation at home, in your car, 
or while traveling...or for recording 
important on-the-spot information in the 
field or client's office. 
Niuliidamm Try the Norelco ‘35’ in your own 
office and discover how much 
time it can save you in the 
preparation of records, corre- 
spondence, reports, or other business 
paperwork. Call your nearest Norelco ‘35’ 
dealer today, or send coupon below for 
full information and free demonstration. 
North American Philips Co., Inc. : 
Dictating Equipment Division ; 
230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.1., N.Y. \ 
Gentlemen: | am interested in finding ovt what |! 
the new Norelco ‘35’ dictating machine can do |! 
for me in my office. t 
© Kindly send additional literature. ‘ 
(0 Please arrange for a free demonstration, 
without obligation. 
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Computer Story—from page 45 


ing it are new on the job. With 50% 
of our computer time still unused, 
we plan to put on it underwriting, 
mortgage loans, policy loans, and 
our home office pay debits. There 
is no question but what we will de- 
rive considerable clerical savings 
when the computer is completely 
utilized. For example, calculation of 
deferred and outstanding premiums 
took about five hundred hours man- 
ually. It now takes eight hours and 
we get a much more exact figure. 

In times like these, clerical sav- 
ings are certainly appreciated. How- 
ever, we would have installed the 
computer even if it had cost us more 
than our former methods. The tre- 
mendous volume of instantly access- 
ible information it gives us has value 
as a management tool that far out- 
weighs mere clerical costs. 





PARALLEL PROCESSING 


THE ABILITY OF the uew imedium- 
scale computer, the Honeywell 800, 
to process several data-handling or 
scientific computation jobs at the 
same time provides flexibility of use- 
fulness with resulting savings for 
the business it serves. The most 
significant results of automatic paral- 
lel processing—according to com- 
pany spokesmen, are: 

(a) It increases the ability of the 
user to employ, steadily and fully, 
the vast computing power and high 
speeds of the central processor on 
which he is paying rent. 

(b) It provides a “new freedom” 
























































from often-encountered delays in 
scheduling work through an elec- 
tronic computer in practical, day-to- 
day use. 

The Honeywell 800 is an all-tran- 
sistorized system designed on a 
building-block principle that pro- 
vides economic and unlimited ex- 
pansion from a minimum system. 
Deliveries are scheduled to start 
in the last quarter of 1960. One of 
the strongest claims made for the 
new system is an ability to process 
both scientific and business work 
simultaneously, and do the combined 
jobs in less time than it would take 
most systems to do either. 

The two electronic innovations 
which make automatic parallel proc- 
essing possible are “Traffic Con- 
trol” and “Multi-Program Control,” 
it was explained. Traffic control 
allows the central processor to com- 
municate simultaneously with as 





A Complete Line of 


POLICY WALLETS 





Catalog illustrating other Cada Policy Wallets is available 
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“VISOPAK” No. 40 


A beautiful leather-like calf grain cover 
Colors: Brown, Black, Suntan and White 
Available with 4, 6, 8 or 10 pockets. 
@ ALL POLICIES FULLY VISIBLE 


80¢ EACH IN 100 QUANTITY — 4 POCKETS 


IMPRINTING FREE — FOUR LINES 
WHEN 25 OR MORE ARE ORDERED 


QUANTITY 
12 25 50 100 
4 Pocket $ .90 $ .85 $ .83 $ .80 
6 Pocket 1.05 1.00. 98 95 
8 Pocket 1.20 1.15 1.12 1.10 
10 Pocket 1.35 1.30 1.27 1,25 
ORDER NOW — 


(C1 CHECK ENCLOSED — CADA PAYS SHIPPING 
( BILL ME OPEN ACCOUNT 


uminimimanrnn: 
CADA PRODUCTS, INC. 
2353 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 








many as sixteen input or output de- 
vices, eliminating bottlenecks caused 
by the comparatively slow speeds of 
supporting equipment. Multi-pro- 
gram control is the refinement which 
provides a new ability to use the 
system’s computer power fully and 
at all times. The H-800’s talent for 
dividing its central processor up into 
several parts is done automatically 
and requires no special program- 
ming, officials announced. ‘“Paral- 
leled jobs can be separately started 
and stopped with the same independ- 
ence we would have if they were 
being performed on separate com- 
puters,” S. D. Harper, project di- 
rector, says. He pointed out that 
jobs can now begin their processing 
when they are ready, without wait- 
ing for a previous job to finish, and 
a delay in one job will have no effect 





















































































































on all the other office or scientific J NEW 
work coming up for processing. byau 
easier 





The multi-program feature—al- 
lowing for automatic changing of 
the speeds at which various jobs are 
computed, and keeping in play the 
maximum capabilities of the central 
processor—“makes the operation of 
traffic control a practical proposi- 
tion,” Harper explained. “This is 
because it permits the several simu!- 
taneous inputs and outputs of work 
to be under the control of a number 
of independent programs.” 

The system will require about 
one-tenth the floor space required by 
a comparable no-transistorized sys- 
tem and will use about one-tenth 
the power. 
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* Shortest distance between 


dictation and the mail chute 


the modern Royal Electric! 





NEW GUARANTEE! Famous Royal reliability is now backed 
by a unique one-year guarantee. Fewer interruptions .. . faster, 
easier work... and lots more of it every day! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No faint, heavy or jagged 
characters. You get perfection in print every time. 


EASIER OPERATION! Exclusive Magic® Margin and Twin 
Pak®—the instant-changing ribbon fingers never touch—spare 
muss and fuss, save time and cut fatigue. 


FREE TRIAL, BETTER TRADE-IN! Call your Royal Representa- 
tive for a free demonstration today. You’ll find him listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Your old typewriters are 
worth more than you think in trade. 
3% CANTERBURY PICA, one of 74 Royal type styles. Now guaranteed for a full year, there are already more 
Pick the one that reflects the character of your business. Royal Typewriters in office use than any other make. 


the business-minded RQYAP electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 





ee ee 


after 
TYPE-ERASE 


why type letters over—when 


EAGLE-A 
TYPE-ERASE PAPER 


makes it easy to correct typing errors! 


Eagle-A Type-Erase paper practically puts your 


NEW CEILING FIXTURE 


A NEW COMBINATION ceiling light 
fixture and air diffuser has helped to 
solve an unusual heat problem cre- 
ated by a mammoth installation of 
electronic computing machines at 
the home offices of The Travelers 
Insurance Company. 

Planning to install an RCA Biz- 
mac data processing system in the 
company’s statistical department 
last August, engineers sought a 
draft-free air cooling method to off- 
set the heat from the more than 
20,000 electronic tubes contained in 
the units, and still retain the mod- 
ern, clean-lined appearance of the 
lrop ceilings. 

The answer was found in the 
new Multi-Vent Troffer—a flush- 
mounted fluorescent lighting fixture 
that hides a low velocity air dif- 
fuser, attached immediately above. 
Designed and developed by the 
Multi-Vent Division of The Pyle- 
National Company, the Multi-Vent 


BALL POINT DESK SET 


THE “Dart” Batt Point pen is 
scientifically created to assure cor- 
rect weight and balance. It gives a 
feeling of free-flowing motion that 
eliminates writing fatigue, and be- 


secretary's waste paper basket out of business! 
With this easy-to-erase paper, there’s no need 
to retype letters because of messy erasures. 
When typing errors occur, any typist can make 
fast, clean erasures on Type-Erase paper with 
a pencil eraser... and her typed corrections 
will be impossible to detect. Ask your stationer 
or printer for this economical, 25% cotton fiber 


Troffer maintains a vertical, low 
speed air flow through tiny slots in 
the light fixture. It was developed 
to provide draft-free cooling, flexi- 
bility of room partitioning, and to 
eliminate “cluttered” ceilings. 


cause of its design, the pen will not 
roll when laid down. 

The flat ceramic base, which 
matches the pen in both design and 
color, is simple and functional. The 
pen rests in a socket of satin alu- 


paper in bond and onion skin weights. Comes 
in letter and legal sizes in the Eagle-A “‘Hinge- 
Top” box... and in larger sizes for printing. 
: For free test packet, write 

to American Writing Paper 

Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 

_ Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter 

¢, Papers are also available ina 

. choice of cotton fiber or sul- 

~ phite bonds, manifolds, onion 

skins and manuscript covers. 





The several units of the Bizmac 
system include input machines, the 
computer, and the output machines. 
Requiring more than fifty miles of 
cables, the system consumes power 
equal to that needed by 1,500 aver- 
age American homes. 


minum that nestles snugly in the 
base. 

At present, the Sengbusch “Dart” 
is available in two colors—Jet Black 
and Light Tan, in keeping with the 
current popular trend to add color 
to office and desk needs. 
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John Hancock 
speeds premium payment processing 








PROBLEM ... How to process premium payments in the least pos- 
sible time without using great amounts of floor space or setting 
up a complicated system? 

SOLVED BY JOHN HANCOCK and other insurance companies by 
installing Mosler Revo-File. 

Revo-File lets clerks remain at their desks with a battery of 
active cards at their fingertips. Revo-File makes card finding and 
filing a 1 and % second operation. Existing card file systems can 
be adapted to Revo-File without hole punching or any physical 
attachment to the rotary drum...you simply drop them into place. 
Mr. Stanley B. Weiner, Office Supervisor of John Hancock’s 
Malden, Massachusetts office, gives Revo-File the life insurance 
viewpoint by saying, “We never saw such handling speed and 
filing ease before we installed our Mosler Revo-Files.” Let 
Revo-File solve your card-handling problems. Write today for 
more information. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO., 320 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 1, N.Y. worip’s LarGEst BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Revo-File Division, Department BLI-459 
820 Fifth Ave., New York 1,N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in ad- I am interested in a 
ditional information free office trial of 
on Mosler Revo-File. Mosler Revo-File. 


~ZONE___STATE_ 
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FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 
FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHI 


rices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


NES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 


29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 


136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 


34. 
35. 
139. 


36. Stapling and Fastening 


Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


. Air Conditioners 

. Bookcases 

. Bookstands 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Cestumers 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 


. Envelopes 


Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 


. Thin (Copy) 


Visual Policy Jackets 


EQUIPMENT || DIRECTORY | 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justitier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 

62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 
146. Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
148. Signs 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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“\ CHILD’s GUIDE to Life Insurance 
in the Family,” a booklet produced 
for little children, giving the A-B-C 
treatment to the complex subject of 
life insurance, has been released by 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of America, The booklet was 
enclosed with every copy of the com- 
pany’s annual report recently sent 
to policyholders. 

A booklet designed to remove er- 
roneous impressions about selling 
group insurance is entitled “False 
Impressions” and has been devel- 
oped by Occidental of California. 
Common objections to selling group 
are set forth and answered. Cartoons 
are used to illustrate the booklet. 
















































TAX HEARINGS 








Last MONTH the Senate Tax Com- 
mittee was conducting hearings on 
a new bill to tax the income of life 
insurance companies. Deane C. 
Davis, president of National of Ver- 
mont, recommended two amend- 
ments dealing with the computation 
of taxable investment income of the 
companies and the tax treatment of 
dividends paid by the companies to 
policyholders. He endorsed the ba- 
sic pattern and structure of the 
House-approved bill, however. The 
first amendment suggested by Mr. 
Davis was the restoration of the “ad- 
justed reserve” approach in calcu- 
lating taxable investment income. 
Mr. Davis advocated substitution of 
the five-year average of each indi- 
vidual company’s own experience in 
lieu of the “industry average” 
method provided in the bill. The 
second amendment he favors deals 
with tax treatment of dividends paid 
to policyholders under Phase 2 and 
involves treatment of operating tax 
gains when they are less than taxa- 
ble investment income. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
the Prudential, specified four areas 
which he said call for amendments. 
These include the basis for comput- 
ing taxable investment income un- 
der the bill’s first phase, the tax 
treatment of dividends to policy- 
holders under the second phase, 
treatment of insured pension funds, 
and the deduction allowed for group 
insurance reserves. 
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A more equitable means of treat- 
ing dividends to policyholders was 
proposed by Richard C. Guest, vice- 
president of Massachusetts Mutual. 
He favors enactment of the bill with 
but little change, largely in detail, 
and termed the proposed legislation 
“a fine approach to a very difficult 
problem in design and draftsman- 
ship.” 


PERSISTENCY AWARD 


APPOINTMENT OF a committee to 
study possibilities for an A&H per- 
sistency award and a resolution to 
suggest movement of the 1960 con- 
vention from Milwaukee to Chicago 
featured the recent meeting of the 
executive board of the International 
Association of Accident and Health 
Underwriters. 

Richard Plasschaert, New Jersey 
zone chairman, was chosen to head 
the persistency award committee. 
He will work closely with former 
IAAHU President William Cor- 
nett, who is heading a study com- 
mittee on the same matter for the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
association. -The award committee 
will report and make recommenda- 
tions at the annual TAAHU conven- 
tion, June 14-17, in French Lick, 
Ind. 

Inability to contract for adequate 
hotel space in Milwaukee caused the 
board to consider switching the 1960 
convention to Chicago. The board 
will recommend this move to the 
IAAHU council in June. 


WOMEN LEADERS 


ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY EIGHT 
women members of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters have 
already qualified for the exclusive 
Women Leaders Round Table, it has 
been announced by NALU head- 
quarters. This compares with 177 
qualifiers in 1958 and 13 in 1936, the 
first year the organization was in op- 
eration then under its former name, 
Womens Quarter Million Round 
Table. Membership in the WLRT 
is one of three major honors availa- 
ble to women members of NALU, 
the other two being the National 
Quality Award and membership in 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 





PROPOSED BILL 


A BILL TO GIVE debit agents recogni- 
tion as “outside salesmen” under the 
Internal Revenue Code has been in- 
troduced in the House of Represent- 
atives at the behest of The National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
The bill—H. R. 5122—was intro- 
duced on March 2 by Representative 
Frank Ikard (Dem.) of Wichita 
Falls, Texas. Mr. Ikard is a mem- 
ber of the important tax-writing 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

If enacted, H. R. 5122 will mean 
that debit agents will be permitted 
to deduct all of their business ex- 
penses from gross income just as 
other outside salesmen and self-em- 
ployed individuals are now permitted 
to do. 


MILLION DOLLAR ROUND 
TABLE 


A tora oF 1,048 applicants had 
qualified for the 1959 Million Dollar 
Round Table through February 17, 
according to Adon N. Smith II, 
C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Charlotte, N. C., Chairman of the 
Round Table. 

This figure compares with 1,162 
on the same date a year ago. 

Of the 1,048 total, 416 are in the 
Qualifying and Life Repeating cate- 
gory, as compared with 428 for the 
same date last year. There are 266 
Life members, as against 138 last 
year at this time. Qualifying and 
Life First-Time members accounted 
for 176 on February 17 of this year 
and 171 a year ago. The Qualifying- 
Repeating classification numbers 145 
as against 231, while the first-time 
qualifiers account for 45 of the total, 
as compared with 194 a year ago. 

Chairman Smith predicts that the 
1959 total will come close to last 
year’s record of 2,987. He explained 
that apparently the changes in the 
rules governing credit for term in- 
surance, which affected 1958 produc- 
tion for the 1959 Round Table, will 
have a stabilizing effect on the tre- 
mendous growth that the Round Ta- 
ble has experienced in the last three 
years. He also said the falling off 
in many lines of business activity in 
the early part of 1958 had undoubt- 
edly contributed to reducing the 
number of potential qualifiers. 
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a million dollar 
producer 
speaks... 


Detroit, Michigan 
GEORGE STEINBERGER February 12, 1959 


Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 
The Friendly Franklin is for the larger producer, too! 


After four consecutive years of million dollar production prior F 


to joining the Franklin, and six years consecutively since, I 

have noted the following differences. Since I have had the tion 

Franklin Specials to work with, I have had... indu 

(1) More time for my family. muc 

(2) More time for civic activities. ness 

(3) More money by far. For example, my first year inve 
commissions on the last three months production in we 

1958 were some $3,000 more than in any full year tura 

. ae es ° cont 

prior to joining the Franklin. in f 

In other words, O’B, a lot more money for a lot less time, thanks T 

to our Exclusive Plans—with particular emphasis on our weig 

wonderful new Family Protector. As a result, what I had hoped to r 

for when I started in the life insurance business has now become of 1 


an actuality, dating from the day I became a Franklinite. of tl 
Sincerely, cone 


: year 
George Steinberger afte: 
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FRANKLIN LIFE Sm (7/5) | °s 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 








CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS in : 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 mor 

The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted mor 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Ol 
Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force : = 
n « 


is ac 
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the menaee of 


Inflation 


MARTIN E. ROONEY 
School of Business Administration 
North Texas State College 


j)ouR MAJOR FACTORS are prevent-} 


ing the onset of rampant infla 
tion in the United States today: 
industrial productive capacity is 
much in excess of our needs; busi- 
nessmen are unwilling to build up 
inventories for speculative purposes ; 
we have a huge surplus of agricul- 
tural commodities and the public 
continues to save and to place funds 
in financial institutions. 

The economic and psychological 
weight of these factors is sufficient 
to restrain and postpone the onset 
of rampant inflation. As a result 
of this fact, moderate inflation could 
conceivably prevail for several more 
years. This conclusion is reached 
after full consideration of the follow- 
ing several unfortunate situations. 
The Federal government will furnish 
little worth-while assistance in check- 
ing inflation. Over any extended 
period the primary bent of govern- 
ment action will be in the direction of 
causing inflation—not preventing it. 
A government which operates at a 
deficit aims to cause inflation, re- 
gardless of any devious counter- 
measures. 

The political trend is undeniably 
in the direction of more vote buying, 
more spending, more deficits and 
more inflation. The very root of 
our difficulty rests in the fact that 
in democratic governments power 
is achieved through buying the votes 
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of various minority blocs. This re- 
quires an ever increasing amount 
of money, frequently far more than 
a government can possibly raise 
through desirable taxation. Tempo- 
rarily, the cost of such financial folly 
can be postponed through confisca- 
tory tax measures or the actual seiz- 
ure of property. But the price must 


-be paid eventually. Obviously, the 


Federal Reserve Board cannot turn 
back, control or thwart such tides. 
Our credit and monetary situa- 
tion has already been diluted to such 
an extent that we are and do remain 
vulnerable to a precipitate inflation 
which might be set off by some 
shocking world development. The 
stage is set. We could move into 
rampaging inflation without the gov- 


Little government assistance 


ernment’s issuing another inflated 
nickel—provided the public was suf- 
ficiently aroused to take full flight 
from money. 

Lastly, may it be observed that 
what might be termed our “upper 
strata” financial interests have long 
since hedged their positions by buy- 
ing equities, land and gold. 

The case for expecting rampant 
inflation to break out at any moment 
is a powerful one. One of our top 
monetary authorities has recently 
stated that inflation in the U. S. is 
now at the crucial point. 

Notwithstanding these powerful 
evidences and arguments, this writer 
holds to the opinion that rampant 
inflation will not break out so long 
as our economy is dominated by the 
factors outlined in the first para- 
graph—harring a great public panic 
detonated by some shocking occur- 
rence. This position is taken with- 
out intention of challenging a basic 
truth: unless our government stops 
causing inflation we will eventually 
be engulfed by uncontrollable ram- 
pant inflation. 


Scope of Inflation 


The public takes such a cavalier 
attitude toward inflation that it 
might prove beneficial if more were 
written on the scope of inflation and | 
how it affects a nation and each| 
person in it. 

Inflation is a threat to our way 
of life, to law and order, to our sys- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Inflation Menace—Continued 


tem of economy, to our freedom, to 
our government, and to our survival. 
It can cause wicked distortions in 
the pattern of our economic life, con- 
verting a land of milk and honey 
into a quagmire of want. Dispatches 
from the Argentine tell this story 
today. Brazil, one of the world’s 
richest countries, has much suffering. 
Conditions in Chile and Peru are 
hard on those at the bottom of the 
economic ladder. 


The U. S. has stemmed the tide 
of inflation in many lands by large 
loans (currently to Argentina). But, 
if inflation gets out of hand in the 
U. S., who will save us with loans 
—the Russians? 

It is shortsighted to the point of 
idiocy to believe that inflation is a 
relatively harmless disease of nar- 
row financial dimensions. 

What a democratic government 
does, and can get away with, is 
controlled by public attitudes and 
desires. It is no secret that the 
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company 


offers the important little extras 
that build extra big sales success 


Important little extras mean many things to every North American 
representative. Many are impressed with the promptness of North 
American’s underwriting service and the comprehensive portfolio . 
of “fit the client” contracts and plans. Many are impressed with the 
cordial field-home office cooperation which has established North 
American as the country’s most friendly Company. Yet, helping to 
establish new individual sales records is the most impressive story 
of all. Important little extras mean big sales success for you, too! 


@ COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from birth to 


age 70. 


@ COMPLETE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS LINE—includes com- 
mercial (lifetime benefits) and non-cancellable contracts. 


@ COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES—both Life and 
Accident & Sickness Insurance. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
faurance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


North American Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


American public has usually favored 
inflation. Common attitudes are ex- 
pressed in these opinions: “The 
country isn’t going to pot simply 
because I got a $5 a week raise’; 
or this, “The little stock pond the 
government built on my place isn't 
going to bankrupt the treasury” ; or 
maybe this, ““The government is sub- 
sidizing everyone else so it’s about 
time it subsidized the commuter.” 
Most people don’t care what hap- 
pens so long as they think they get 
theirs. 

By and large, the U. S. public 
has little knowledge of what the end 
of the inflationary road is like, the 
disorder, privation, suffering and 
defeats that it involves. Most poor 
souls are notoriously shortsighted. 
Present values mean everything, fu- 
ture values next to nothing. Human 
nature is inherently greedy; and 
greed is a great enemy of survival, 
because greed lives for today. 

Some pooh-pooh the idea that in- 
flation can become a government- 
wrecking monster. They take the 
position that the only ones harmed 
by inflation are a few fat-bellied 
moneybags who ought to be sepa- 
rated from their wealth anyway. 
Others are plainly not interested in 
the consequences. They parry all 
arguments to control inflation with 
that old quip: “Well, we don’t want 
to go back to the days of Hoover, 
do we? We don’t want people to 
starve, do we?” 





Government Largesse 


As more and more groups gain 
from government largesse, an in- 
creasing number of other groups feel 
they too must receive some benefit 
money ; otherwise they will lose po- 
sition relative to those blocs receiv- 
ing benefits. Hence, public interest 
seems to tend more toward increas- 
ing government spending rather 
than toward stopping inflation. In 
this trend we see proved again the 
old truth that a little favoritism leads 
to more favoritism, and that a hanc- 
out to one leads to a hand-out for 
all. Anyone reared in a large family 
has observed at close range the 
workings of such corrupt influences. 
The good of society must be placed 
above individual interests; other- 
wise, organized government crum- 
bles. 
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Throughout history, government 
after government has inflated its peo- 
ple into slavery or oblivion. Prior 
to the coming of John Law, govern- 
ments achieved their ends through 
debasing the circulating coin; but 
since then, it has been more popular 
to finance deficits through central 
banks and in this way increase the 
paper money and credit supply. Such 
a pattern is characteristic of recent 
U. S. history, except for the direct 
debasement which took place in 
1934 when Roosevelt devalued the 
dollar to 59.06% of its former value. 

Wars have been the principal 
cause of inflation in U. S. history. 
While wars were in progress the 
government issued great quantities 
of bonds, causing a sharp increase 
in the supply of money and credit. 

It was not until the coming of the 
New Deal that (causing) inflation 
through deficit financing became an 
objective or policy of government 
in this country. 


Easy to Comprehend 


Inflation can be most confusing to 
laymen, but it is simple enough to 
comprehend when viewed in the 
raw. When governments lose their 
vigor and become timid and sick, 
one group after another looks to the 
government for support. Politicians 
hil for the votes of these groups. It 
logically follows that one politician 
after another outbids his opponent 
in buying these votes. To pay off, 
government funds are used and, 
since tax income is usually insuffi- 
cient to meet the bill, deficit financ- 
ing is resorted to. 

Typically, the progress of govern- 
ment-induced inflation follows this 
pattern. Benefits are voted which 
cannot be met by government reve- 
nues. Discriminatory taxes are in- 
creased which continually squeeze 
the very productive minority. In due 
time, this source of income is milked 
dry. The next tax round features 
brutal sales and excise taxes. These 
start first with liquor and cigarettes, 
but soon enough get around to bread 
and milk. When this source dries 
up or resistance becomes too great, 
the government pays for the benefits 
through deficit financing, thereby 
causing prices to rise higher and 
the value of benefits to fall lower. 
Recipients then howl for a further 
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MORE 
SALES POWER 
FOR YOU 





@ New — INSURED PURCHASE OPTION. 
Unique purchase option insures your clients’ future 


insurability. Purchase options available at age 25, 30, 
85 and 40. 


@ New — FAMILY PROTECTION RIDER. 
An “uncomplicated” plan which protects the 
family. One low rate for all eligible ages. 


@ Improved — DUAL DISABILITY 65. 

Level sickness and accident income to age 65. Optional 
lifetime and first day accident benefits. Non-cancellable 
— guaranteed renewable to age 65. 


whole 


MOTIVATING SALES IDEAS to interest your clients 
are as close as your telephone. Call our local 
office today, Connecticut General Life Insurance 





Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@Sp - 








increase to make up for the decrease 
in purchasing power, and so on. 

In this way there is set in motion 
a monster gin mill of inflation with 
headquarters in Washington and 
customers from coast to coast. 

In the meantime, a socially vicious 
economic chain of events is set in 
motion. The hard-working, thrifty, 
and capital-furnishing elements in 
society become tired of being taxed 
to support those who can’t or won’t 
look after themselves. Economic in- 


vestment begins to shift away from 
employment in those areas where 
results would be most productive 
and beneficial, and to seek instead 
havens of refuge safe from the direct 
raids of the tax collector and from 
consumptive losses to be suffered 
through more inflation. 

As the debt grows and inflation 
increases, more and more people get 
wise to what is going on and demand 
a higher rate of interest. This causes 

(Continued on the next page) 
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More Insurance 
Companies 

Use More Yip tops 
Than Any Other 
Audio-Visual 
Selling Tool! 


The DuKane Flip-Top is 

the sales tool that makes audio- 
visual selling practical for 

the insurance agent! It’s all in 
one unit, with self-contained 
screen ...no set-up fuss, no 
bother with focusing. Startlingly 
brilliant pictures in color or 
black-and-white, even in full 
daylight. You don’t have to 
re-arrange furniture or people 
with the Flip-Top... just set 

it up, plug it in, and it presents 
your facts, figures, and sales 
message clearly and effectively. 
Puts the younger agent into 

top brackets sooner . . . saves 
priceless time for the 
experienced man. 


The Flip-Top is adaptable to your own custom-produced 
sound slidefilm program, or to the stock films now avail- 
able for insurance selling. 


DuKkane 


CORPORATION 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. BIN49, St. Charles, lll. 
Please tell me more about the Flip-Top in insur- 
ance selling. I am especially interested in 

() Our own custom-produced sound slidefilms. 

( Information on Stock films for insurance selling. 
Name 
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Inflation Menace—Continued 


the debt to become onerous, even 
on an interest basis. At this point, 
a government may. force banks to 
buy the bonds, in order to perpetuate 
its easy money (low interest) policy. 
But this road too has an end, as 
most countries of South America are 
now learning. Finally, all subterfuges 
are cast aside and the government 
directly prints the money. 

Will we continue to drink this cup 
of financial gall to the dregs? 

No one can say. We might, ex- 
cept for the fact we would then be 
such an easy pushover for the com- 
munists. Then, too, our decline into 
inflationary oblivion might be 
checked by the advent of some new 
national power, intent at all costs 
on saving America. One cannot see 
so far down the road, except to 
recognize that the continuing need 
for huge defense expenditures may 
well hasten the outcome. 


Secondary Causes 
1/ 


/ Other factors may also cause in- 
flation: for example, wage increases 
in excess of the productivity of la- 
bor; employment contracts tied to 
cost of living indexes; excessive 
borrowing by private individuals or 
corporations; speculative orgies in 
land or in stocks. In each case there 
is little danger of inflation getting 
out of hand unless a nation’s credit 
structure automatically adjusts by 
providing funds to facilitate the price 
increases (as our own does), or 
lacking this, unless the government 
directly provides additional funds. 
When the credit is not furnished, the 
fire is soon extinguished as one seller 
after another prices himself out of 
the market. 

Thus, we are back where we 
started. Inflation is either caused by 
a government or results from the 
failure of a government to exercise 
its proper authority. A healthy, vig- 
orous and courageous government 
quickly puts a stop to any and all 
inflationary threats. 

Many have the erroneous belief 
that the line separating moderate 
from rampant inflation corresponds 
to an exact degree of monetary and 
credit pollution. They argue that 
we may safely expand money and 
credit to “x” or “y” limits without 


encountering any difficulty. This 
thinking overlooks a dangerous fact 
—rampant inflation corresponds to 
a public state of mind. Any develop- 
ment powerful enough utterly to 
shatter the public’s faith in the fi- 
nancial integrity of its government 
can immediately usher in violent in- 
flation by causing the public to spend 
its money so rapidly that the turn- 
over reaches great heights. At such 
times it is the turnover of money 
which is paramount—not the quan- 
tity. 

The further we drift into welfare 
statism and the practice of reward- 
ing spenders and penalizing savers, 
the glorification of the sub-average 
and the ridicule of the intellectual, 
the truckling before minority blocs 
and neglect of the national interest, 
the weaker we are likely to grow 
vis-a-vis the Russians; for evidence 
is accumulating that they are pur- 
suing diametrically opposite policies. 

There is nothing new historically 
about the policies our government 
is following or the position it is get- 
ting into, except that it all involves 
a new dimension of urgency. The 
barbarians of old may have been 
willing to give Rome a couple of cen- 
turies in which to decline but world 
Communism of today is not likely to 
give us twenty-five years. 

Within a few years, defense needs 
are likely to require such extremely 
large amounts of capital that an hour 
of decision will have arrived. As a 
nation we will then have these 
choices: (1) we may stop the infla- 
tion, preserve our way of life and 
raise capital in a fair way; or (2) 
we may let inflation continue, des- 
troy personal liberties and raise the 
capital by totalitarian methods; or 
(3) we may let the inflation roar 
on, hang onto democracy as long 
as possible but neglect national de- 
fense at the price of our survival. 

Eventually the public will come 
to understand that the heart of our 
trouble in meeting the challenge of 
World Communism lies in our prac- 
tice of government. 


COMMISSIONER RESIGNS 


ForpD s. TAFT ANNOUNCED his resig- 
nation as Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of Wyoming effective March 
1. He will join the insurance depart- 
ment of Colorado as an examiner. 
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We are proud to present to the insurance world these six leaders in 
Life of Virginia’s Combination Agency Division. They were tops among 
all Combination Representatives who qualified for their Company’s 1959 
Regional Conventions. 


During 1958, each of these men personally, or as an agency executive, 
established an outstanding record. But even more than that, each sup- 
plied inspiring leadership to the whole Life of Virginia organization. The 
type of leadership that helps an ever-growing number of American in- 
dividuals and families to achieve “The Natural Bridge to Security”. 


THE LIFE "covey OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 ¢ RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Brought to you in the interest of every 
American who #s concerned with preserving 
the value of the dollar. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE ‘ 
Central Source of Information about Life Insurance. 
488 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 22, n. ¥- 








i0 enlist Americans actively 
the fight against inflation! 





New public service program tells how inflation 
steals from every pocket and purse...and offers 
weapons to fight this threat to a stable dollar! 


_ INSURANCE PEOPLE know the dangers of 
unchecked inflation. They know the disturb- 
ing penalties every American pays for inflation. 


In view of this continuing threat, the Institute 
of Life Insurance, on behalf of the life insurance 
business, is stepping up its anti-inflation effort 
with an aggressive new program. 

Newspaper advertisements dramatize in a clear, 
simple way this important anti-inflation message. 
Shown in the sample advertisement on the left 
is the symbol we’ve chosen. It’s a symbol that 
quickly gets its meaning across to people on every 
income level —the white-collar man, factory 
worker, housewife, college man, cop on the beat. 


Each message in this new series by the Institute 


of Life Insurance makes it clear that inflation is 
reaching into the pockets of every single Ameri- 
can...and has already eaten 32¢ out of the dollar 
since World War II. 


At the same time, each message emphasize. 
the fact that inflation can be stopped. Readers 
are told how they can take action against in- 
flation right now. 


What’s more, because no one person or business 
can win this fight alone, special advertisements 
will appear in leading news magazines. These mes- 
sages will urge community, business and indus- 
trial leaders to enlist in the anti-inflation campaign. 
Special kits to implement this program will be 
available on a write-in basis. 


Quick facts about this campaign: 


Where it will appear—Messages such as the one on the left are scheduled for 575 
daily newspapers across the nation. Each advertisement in the series reaches more 


than 46 million persons. 


When it will appear—The first advertisements of the series began appearing in 
March. Others will follow at frequent intervals. 


Special advertisements—A series of messages enlisting the support of commu- 
nity, business and industrial leaders will appear in Time, Newsweek, and U. S. 


News & World Report. 


How you can help—A special anti-inflation kit including new booklets, posters, 
speech material, reprints of Institute advertisements will be offered at cost. This 
kit and other supporting materials for the program will be made available to you 
through home office and association channels for distribution in your community. 


- * 
Institute of Life Insurance 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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publications 


Tax Handbook—1959 edition. Com- 
piled and edited by Edwin H. 
White, J.S.D., C.L.U., J. B. Wel- 
chons, J.D., and Robert H. Christy, 
LLB, 


This booklet provides ready an- 
swers to many of the questions on 
Federal taxation of life insurance 
and annuities that a life underwriter 
may ask. Its key-word headings, 
cross-references and complete index 
are designed to assist in finding 
quickly the answers to tax questions. 
The applicable provisions of the 
Federal tax law are _ included 
through the amendments made in 
1958. 

212 pps; $1.85 per copy, less in 
quantities. Published by Research 
and Review Service of America, 
Inc., 123 W. North St., Indianapolis 
9, Indiana. 


Anniversary Celebrations Made Easy 
by John Donald Peel 


Americans celebrate anniversaries 
with as much enthusiasm as they 
give to the myriad number of organ- 
izations to which they belong. This 
book contains a raft of ideas on how 
to plan, organize and produce cele- 
brations for all kinds of anniversa- 
ries. The author has served a 
number of major companies as pub- 
lic relations and promotional con- 
sultant and has recently established 


his own speakers and writers bureau. 

Planned as a manual of procedure, 
workbook and source of ideas, the 
book presents the actual machinery 
and programs for public anniversary 
celebrations, and gives ways to ex- 
ploit the publicity and public rela- 
tions values of such observances. 
More than 150 tried and proven 
ideas for activities and events are 
listed. 

$5.00 per copy. Published by 
Chilton Company, Book Division, 
56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia 39, Pa. 


75 Housing Areas 


This housing market analysis is a 
handy reference and marketing 
guide presenting selected data on 
housing, population, economic indi- 
cators and mortgage activities. Each 
of the seventy-five areas is treated 
individually, but standardization of 
data enables comparison with other 
areas and the overall national trend. 
Such questions as what are the fast 
expanding metropolitan areas, which 
are slow to grow, which account for 
a large building volume and where 
there is high building rate per capita 
are covered in this guide. 

$10.00 per copy; published by 
Housing Securities, Inc., Division of 
Housing Market Research, 250 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 





YOU NEED THE TIMES! 








If you want to sell 2,700,000 U.S. Armed Forces mem- 
bers and their families . . . 
cover this vast military market . . 
Army Times Publications. Learn all about the men who 
read these world-wide weeklies in a special report, en- 
titled, The Perfect Prospect, by John J. Ryan, noted 
market consultant. Send for your free copy today! 


, if you want agents to 
., you need the 


ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO., Dept. B-11 


Barton F. Walker, Lt. Col., USAR (Ret.) 
WRITE: 
2020 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








Compulsory Temporary Disability In. 
surance in the United States by Grant 





M. Osborn. 

The first legislation providing for 
compulsory temporary disability in- 
surance was enacted in 1942 and by 
the end of 1950 approximately ten 
million workers were covered by 
various programs. Many additional 
states are considering the establish- 
ment of such programs at the present 
time. 

This study aims to discover, on 
the basis of experience here and in 
Europe, the feasibility of compulsory 
temporary disability insurance in 
this country. The method used is 
to analyze problems that have arisen 
in the programs already enacted in 
this country. These problems have 
been classified as they pertain to 
coverage, benefits, finance and ad- 
ministration. 

The book is divided into four 
sections ; the first of which furnishes 
background material, the second a 
history of compulsory temporary 
disability insurance, the third a de- 
scription of these statutes and the 
fourth the problem analysis. 

232 pps; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, IIl. 
























The Theory of Administration by 
Jaroslav Tuma 







Administration is a mosaic pic- 
ture composed of innumerable de- 
tails each of which could be the 
subject of a separate study. This 
compilation gives an idea of the com- 
plexity of the problem emphasizing 
the role of mental work in a continu- 
ally changing activity. 

The book is divided into three 
parts dealing with the functional 
features, the social features and the 
operative features of administration. 
Under the heading of functional fea- 
tures are treated such matters as the 
basic principles of administration; 
the second part considers, among 
other things, the quality of leader- 
ship; and the final part discusses 
such concepts as centers of adminis- 
tration. 

73 pps; $1.50 per copy. Published 
by Mathrawala and Sons, 219, Frere 
Road, Fort, Bombay—1, India. 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, 1958—a year of performance and Assets climbed to more than 
progress. A sound program of agency expansion coupled with continuing  #/00,000,000 « insurance in force 


R ‘ a - “ae L ed to $450,000,000 ver- 
efforts to increase the diversity, usefulness, and saleability of our policies ae ai of $ new poliey co - 


resulted in unprecedented growth both in sales and insurance in force. More $16,434 © average policy in force 
clients were served more ably and effectively by the company’s representa- went up to $7,908 e payments to 
tives in the field. Continuing active participation in individual training pro- _— policyholders and beneficiaries set 
grams by Continental American field representatives, enables them to render td sae Pyare pl 
the high type of insurance service today’s market requires. These programs pillaghislilens = more than 87% of 
: pic. combined with ever-increasing financial strength make Continental American new policies paid for in 1958 were 
= de a fine company with which to be associated—in which to be insured. for $10,000 or more. 

e the 


This 51st Annual Statement - December 31, 1958 
- com- ASSETS LIABILITIES 


wom Bonds: U. S. Government $ 15,926,061.99 15.5% Insurance and Annuity Reserves.................... $ 87,281,845.00 


ntinu- Canadian Government & Provincial... 796,864.84 8 The amount which with interest and future premiums 
478,351.85 5 will pay all future benefits as they mature. 


three 23.914.010.10 232 Reserve for Unreported and Incomplete Claims......... 408,132.41 
tional "300 826.71 3 Prepaid Premiums and Interest ...  1,383,227.62 
id the : 3 530,774.28 34 Policy Dividends Payable in 1959................ ....  1,665,548.48 
‘ation. ony 131% Employees Retirement Fund 890,665.00 
il fea- 1.771,568.00 17 Contingency Reserves Required by Law 453,706.00 
as the "381,671.00 4 Accrued Taxes Payable in 1959... 540,000.00 
ation; 45,349,563.06 44.1 All Other Liabilities 513,931.97 
mong 570,576.57 6 TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL.......$ 93,137,056.48 
eader- 651061464 63 a $1,304,700.00 
cusses 1,635,668.00 1.6 Voluntary Contingency Reserves 
maimis- 1,755,896.19 17 Surplus 7,280.690.75 — 9,785,390.75 
lished $102,922,447.23 100.0% .. .$102,922,447.23 
lishe 

re 
‘i CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Health Care—from page 27 


Council is a loose federation of eight 
trade associations in the health in- 
surance business, including your 
own International Claim associa- 
tion, and is staffed primarily by per- 
sonnel furnished by the Health 
Insurance Association and the Life 
Insurance Association, it has a rec- 
ord of real accomplishment. Promi- 
nent among its achievements is the 
development of a series of uniform 
claim forms. 


Any insurance man who has been 
exposed to the candid comment of 
doctors and hospital administrators, 
whether at the national level or in 
the most remote county medical so- 
ciety, knows that their number one 
criticism of insurers has been the 
variety and complexity of claim 
forms that they have been asked to 
complete. I don’t believe that I 
have attended a single meeting of 
doctors at which fhe claim forms 
problem was not the practitioner’s 
foremost “gripe.” It is all very well 
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final decision. 
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THE DEFINITIVE GUIDE to BUYING ... 


COMING AGAIN IN ’59 


RECOMMENDED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of 
insurance, provides you with a series of charts which allow you to 
make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items of 
financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful 
and thorough analysis according to BEST’S long acknowledged 
standards of high performance and quality are the yardstick for 
measuring companies which receive our recommendation. 


A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting in ‘clear, readable 
form the essential points of comparable interest in each com- 
pany’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching the 


Admitted assets and distribution, capital, total and surplus 
funds, policy reserves and reserve basis, premium and total 
operating income, death benefits, total paid policyholders, net 
operating gain, insurance written and in force, and significant 
operating ratios for the past three years. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


CHATTANOOGA ° 


DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 
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for us to argue that in completing 
our requests for information, the 
doctor is serving his own best in- 
terests, but the fact remains that 
most doctors are annoyed by the 
variety and complexity of the forms 
we send them. It simply makes good 
sense to do all that we can to reduce 
this obvious and continuing irritant 
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to the profession on whom we must § prever 
rely. scripti 
local 
: know 
Variety of Forms his ex 
I am well aware that each of you servic 
claims’ experts feels in his heart Alr 
that the claim forms that he has de- § me" : 
vised are the best in the business, jm 
You see, I started in this business § mittee 
as a claims’ man myself. But, this Ja" ' 
is one area in which each of us must fj weeks 
surrender a little bit of his own in- §j work 
dividuality to achieve an important § Won't 
objective for the entire business, § with 
The Health Insurance Council uni- § Your 
form claim forms, identified by the J tion f 
Health Insurance Council’s seal, § docto 
have been carefully constructed by § "ots 
competent insurance men and ap- 
proved by the American Medical as- 
sociation and the American Hospital 
association. They are used today by De 
insurers having in force approxi- § ‘rs 
mately 60% of the group insurance Jf o th 
and about 35% of the individual § ' V 
health insurance. Tapic 
If your company does not use the ff The: 
uniform forms, I most urgently re- § Co 
quest you to bring your practice § &!S 
into line. If insurers do not volun-' § Yolu 
tarily get behind the program of the § Su 
uniform claim forms, either they J" ¢ 
will have inflicted upon them a va- § “Sts 
riety of forms designed by local med- § Port 
ical societies or individual hospitals § ' t 
or will find the doctors and hospitals j {rr 
refusing to furnish information un- J "0 
less they are paid for this service. I J "4 
cannot over-stress the importance of § SU" 
your support of the uniform claims He: 






forms program of the Health In- 
surance Council. 







State Committees 





Another important program of 
the Health Insurance Council re- 
cently undertaken has been the es- 
tablishment of state committees of 
the Council to meet with doctors and 
hospital’ administrators at the local 
level. At the national level there 
is the most cordial of understandings 
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News 


between organized medicine and the 
health insurance business, but until 
this same understanding can be 
propagated at the grass roots, we 
will see little improvement in coop- 
eration between insurance and medi- 
cine. After all, it is the physician 
who treats the patient and sends the 
bill! who has it within his power to 
prevent over-utilization, over-pre- 
scription and over-charging. It is the 
local insurance man who gets to 
know the doctors and hospitals in 
his community who can render a 
service and abate local difficulties. 

Already more than 400 insurance 
men are active in forty-some state 
committees. We expect such com- 
mittees to be active in every state 
and territory within a matter of 
weeks, If you are unaware of the 
work of the committee in your state, 
won't you please acquaint yourself 
with it and give it the benefit of 
your support? There is no substitu- 
tion for cooperation among insurers, 
doctors, and ‘hospitals at the grass 
roots. 


Threat in Rising Costs 


Doctors and hospital administra- 
tors are as acutely aware as we are 
of the threat to private practice and 
to voluntary insurance implicit in 
tapidly rising health care costs. 
They know the extent to which their 
incomes have been firmed up by the 
existence of so large a volume of 
voluntary insurance. Working with 
insurance men, they have been active 
in experimenting with advisory fee 
lists which not only provide an im- 
portant guide to the practitioner as 
to the propriety of his charges, but 
furnishes the insurer with informa- 
tion that is basic to the design and 
underwriting of adequate sound in- 
surance. Not only through the 
Health Insurance Council at the na- 
tional level, but increasingly through 
our state committees we can assist 
and encourage local medical socie- 
ties to compile, publish and adhere 
to advisory fee lists which can do 
much to stabilize health care costs. 

Let us remember that coopera- 
tion is a two-way street; that it 
comes most easily when we know 
the other fellow’s problems. The 
process of mutual education is a slow 
one requiring patience, tact and per- 
severance; but, it is a process that 
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must be carried on among all par- 
ticipants in the voluntary health care 
complex if our present problems are 
to be solved. Your personal parti- 
cipation and the support of your 
company are essential to this end. 
Although the problems of our rela- 
tionships with others runs the gamut 
from government to the individual 
insured, time permits mention of 
only one other principal relationship 
which deserves your serious atten- 
tion. I refer to our relationship with 


the service plan type insurers best 
exemplified by Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. 

It is no news that rising costs have 
seriously embarrassed many service- 
type insurers in the last few months, 
A summary of the experience of 85 
Blue Cross plans operating in 1957 
shows that 33 of them sustained 
heavy deficits last year. This was 
an intensification of a trend that 
reaches back to 1954. As a result, 
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Up to date coverage of the 
new "family plan" policies 





More companies covered 
for the first time 





New policies ... new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list a full three months before 


publication date: 


AETNA LIFE (CONN.) — Premiums graded 
according to policy size for Par and Non-Par 
plans. New dividend scale for 1959. (Com- 
plete revision.) 

COLONIAL LIFE (HN. J.) — Adopts “Graded 
Premium Series” based on policy size. New 
plans introduced. 

DOMINION LIFE (CAN.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size, lower rates for women and 
new Family Policy introduced. 

EQUITABLE (N. ¥.) — Introduces new “Series 
100 Program” featuring the introduction of 
a graded premium system and many other 
changes marking the Equitable’s Centennial 
Year. (Complete revision.) 

EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Graded premium in- 
troduced for Participating plans. Reduced 
rates for women. New dividend scale. Gra- 
dation of premiums for Non-Par aw were 
introduced last year. 

ENERAL LIFE OF AMERICA om) 05. 
Introduces the “Executive Paltey® wie 25,- 
000). Waiver of premium included auto- 
matically through age 65. 

GREAT-WEST CAN.) — Premium rates 
graded by size of policy based on policy fee 
principle. Increased dividend scale for 1959. 

ARDIAN (a. ¥.) — New dividend 
scale for 1959. 


INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.) 
— Premiums graded by policy size. 

JOHN HANCOCK — Premiums graded by pol- 
icy size. New dividend scale. New policies 
introduced. (Complete revision.) 

WATIONAL LIFE .) — Premiums graded 
by policy size for 1959. New guaranteed cash 
values and lower premiums for women. 
(Complete revision.) 

NEW YORK STATE SAVINGS BANES 
Introduces new policy rates graded by policy 
size; also new Family Plan. 

NORTHWESTERN AL — Reduced pre- 
mium rates, lower rates for women, acci- 
dental death benefit, increased dividend scale 
for seventh consecutive year, higher divi- 
dends for women among major changes in 
new contracts for 1959. (Complete revision.) 

OHIO NATIONAL — Premiums graded on all 
basic insurance plans. New plans of insur- 
ance introduced. Increased cash values and 
reduced premiums for women. 

PENN MUTUAL — Premiums graded by policy 
size. Increased dividend scale for 1959. Spe- 
cial dividend scale for women. (Complete 


revision.) 

PRUDENTIAL (N. J.) — Adovts mente 
discount” system for peer lans. 
troduces “Modified 5-10 Life” in. $5, 000. 


(Complete revision.) 

RAVELERS — New rates introduced on Pol- 

icy Fee basis. Rates for women same as for 

men 3 years younger. (Complete revision.) 
UNITED BENEFIT (NEB.) — Premiums 

graded by policy size. (Complete revision.) 
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The most data 
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MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE 

MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the 

COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything im- 

portant to youl 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions C 
of these policies available anywhere: 
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TO THEIR Exitinirs. 


The 1959 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s yo 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about mo ; 
companies! Here’s why: 


The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman 


The COMPEND ae the client with your professiond 


standin . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives 
it wei . 


The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 


The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds. . . stand 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U.S. 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 
om, paid-up, and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 
values Industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and instalimes! 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS ... 
Sevtepe bast, life insurance 
Socia' information 
National Service Life Insurance 


All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; use 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 


Cfliteralt cor: o1s00: 
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at _motq With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 
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essionlf = With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 

or options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 

olid! panies’ own rate boo 

stands With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 

a sale for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 

he U.S. for them. 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 

astolimes! come and keep your clients. 
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Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
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Health Care—from page 71 edly true that in the past there have tween those who believe in compul- The: 
been serious misunderstandings be- sory government programs and @ aspects 
many of the plans have had to seek tween the insurance companies and those who believe in the voluntary fj health 
increases in subscribers’ fees rang- the service type insurers Certainly, way no longer permits of these mis- J have si 
ing up to 42%. In many states, we have competed vigorously for understandings among important fin eacl 
service-type insurers are subject to business. I am convinced that many segments of the voluntary health in- J sonally 
rate regulation and can adjust their service plan managers have felt that surance structure. Private enter- Jj to hav 
charges only with the permission of it was the purpose of the insurance prise cannot afford the failure of the J their : 
public authority. companies to preempt the field; and service type insurer; nor can it af- § persor 
Because of the intimately personal we, in turn, have seriously ques- ford a situation in which their sur- § confid 
nature of health insurance, these re- tioned the desire of service plans to vival depends upon government § to ne 
quests have evoked much public pro- become “the chosen instrument” for subsidy. an ad 
test and brought into play politically the financing of health care costs. : + for Blu throu; 
inspired influences. It is undoubt- The seriousness of the issue be- ene een We 
Business statesmanship requires § this b 
that while we continue to compete §j that i 
keenly and cleanly: that we support fj our c 
the service plans in their endeavor § to col 
Red uced rates to secure an adequate premium for § exert 
‘ their insurance ; that we work coop- § ligent 
eratively with them to restrain rising §j for m 
for ann al remium health care costs; and, through the § the p 
p process of persuasion and education, § must 
we help them to an understanding of are | 
retirement annuities such important insurance fundamen. § seem 
tals as coinsurance, the deductible § word 
and merit rating. shall, 
(non pa Pas guara nteed retu rn) Finally, may I touch upon an old, § we I 
old theme? You, as the responsible § out 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE, already well known for leadership in claims’ executives of your compa- fj us r¢ 
the single premium immediate annuity field, announces sub- nies, have it within your power to § i co 
stantial rate reductions at all ages for its Guaranteed Retirement exert an enormous influence for madi 
Pension plan. good or evil on the attitude of the § simi: 
; ‘ : : pone public not only toward your com- § oppc 
G.R.P. is a highly flexible retirement annuity in terms of both pany, but toward all private insur- f hear 
optional retirement dates and optional forms of pension. The ance. A single failure to provide ever 
new rate schedule will give today s careful buyers a maximum the kind of service that the policy- 
in guaranteed return per dollar invested. holder expects, a contentious or pe- 
nurious attitude in the of 
Examples of premiums to provide $10 monthly (male) benefits; a ena tc acyl: 
income for life with 10 years certain the importance of the individual per- § TH 
son can leave a wound that will J hos 
Age at Retirement Retirement Retirement Retirement fester and grow. ina 
issue at 55 at 60 at 65 at 70 ness 
25 $ 46.73 | $ 33.00 | $23.60 | $17.16 Personal Factor ma 
35 80.90 53.47 | 36.57 25.72 If you dig into the history ot § 
nearly every piece of legislation in- ast 
45 186.73 103.28 63.83 42.03 tended to restrict our business or to § *™" 
Z : promote a collectivistic scheme, you He: 
If you would like to make comparisons at other ages or for other will find some instance in which the @ A™ 
forms of pension income, contact one of our Branch Offices. proponent has felt himself or some- 7 
BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: Baltimore * Bolse © Chicago © Cincinnati » Cleveland one nesr to him bedly ‘used by an % 
Columbus ¢ Denver © Detroit ¢ Flint ¢ Hartford e Honolulu e Lansing e Los Angeles insurance company. At the recert 2 
Miami © Minneapolis ¢ Newark © Oklahoma City e Philadelphia e Pittsburgh ¢ Portland hearings on the Forand bill before son 
Richmond ¢ Saginaw e San Diego e San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Spokane e Washington, D.C. the House Ways and Means com- acc 
aaa ge mittee, we had another instance «ff of 
just this kind. Being human, we fa’! f: 
THE short of perfection and probably a'- ple 
ways will; but we cannot relax in of 
AN HT FACTU RE RS our effort to win the friendship ani § 
solidify the support or, at least, un- § *§ 
INSURANCE Li FE COMPANY derstanding of all with whom we & P* 
HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 64-59 deal. 7 
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npul- These are among the challenging th 
and aspects of the problems of financing 
tary MH health care. I hope that in what I Js 
> mis- ff have said I have been able to quicken T,/DECEMBER 3ist, 1958 
ortant Hin each of you a determination per- 
th in- §sonally and through your company 
enter- ito have an active, helpful part. in 





their solution. We who know the 
personal insurance business best are 
confident of its capacity to bring 
to nearly all insurable Americans 
an adequate measure of protection 
through private enterprise. 

We know the great strengths of 


of the 
it af- 
* sur- 
iment 


THE DOOR TO SECURITY 


More than ever, the public’s desire for a guaranteed 
income when it 1s needed most, resulted in 


CROWN LIFE’S 





juires § this business and the latent support NEW BUSINESS RECORD 

npete § that it has among the majority of $386,927,185 

pport § our citizens. We can stop the trend ; ships 

eavor §f to collectivism in this country if we With confidence that their plans for the future 

n for § exert ourselves promptly and intel- will become realities, the public owns a new record of 

coop- § ligently or we can lose the struggle 

rising J for men’s minds by default. Because $2,1 70,998,362 

h the @ the price of failure is so great, we CROWN LIFE POLICIES 

ation, § must not lose. Though the problems 

ng of J are perplexing and the way may Paid or Credited to 

men- seem weary, let us remember the 

ctible I words of the late Dr. Peter Mar- CROWN LIFE POLICYHOLDERS 
shall, who prayed : “Oh, Lord, when 

n old, § we long for life without work, with- AND BENEFICIARIES $46,909,067 

nsible J out trials, without difficulties, let to so many, living insurance 

mpa- §§ us remember that oaks grow strong 

er to § in contrary winds and diamonds are 


NOW SERVING 44 STATES... 


Alabama, Birmingham 


> for 


f the 


made under pressure. If we are pes- 


simistic, we will see disaster in every lowa Ohio, Dayton 


e > Alaska, Anchorage Kansas, Wichita Oklahoma, Tulsa 
com- §§ opportunity; but, if we have stout Arizona, Phoenix Louisiana, Baton Rouge Oregon, Eugene 
: : : Arkansas Louisiana, New Orleans Oregon, Portland J 
nsur- hearts, we will see opportunity in Coltersia, Beverty am Maine, hataon Pennaywenie, Pledeiphle 
: : ” alifornia, Hollywoo: Maryland, Baltimore ennsylvania, Pittsbur 
ovide every disaster. California, Los Angeles Massachusetts, Boston Pennsylvania, State College 
olicy California, San Diego Michigan, Detroit Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre 
32 California, San Francisco Michigan, Escanaba Puerto Rico, San Juan 
r pe- Colorado, Denver Michigan, Grand Rapids Rhode Island, Providence 
P f race Hartford ee. Minneapolis ~—_ — 
| elaware ississippi ou akota ; 
nt oe GOVERNMENT PLANS District of Columbia, Washington Missourt, Clayton Tennessee, Memphis 
with Florida, Jacksonville Missouri, St. Louis Texas, Amarillo 
Florida, Orlando Nebraska, Omaha Texas, Dallas 
l per- THE INTRODUCTION OF government Florida, St. Petersburg Nevada Texas, Houston 


will 


hospital plans in Canada has resulted 
in a “substantial reduction” in busi- 
ness, but losses “should be replaced 
in a short time,” Carman A. Naylor, 


Georgia, Atlanta 


Georgia, omen | 
Hawaii, Honolulu 
idaho, Boise 

IIlinois 

Indiana, Indianapolis 
Indiana, Muncie 


North Carolina 


Ohio, Cleveland 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey, Newark 
New Mexico, Silver City Vermont 
North Dakota, Fargo 


Ohio, Columbus 


Texas, San Antonio 
Utah, Salt Lake City 


Virginia, Norfolk 
Washington, Seattle 
Wyoming, Riverton 





-y ot @ group actuary of the London Life 

4 tn We Besa Company reported to the Cc hOWN LI FE 

or to . group insurance forum of the ESTABLISHED INSURANCE COMPANY eee ee 

, you ealth Insurance Association of 

h the @ America. premium income should be replaced within twenty-four hours after an 

ome- The drop in the volume of insur- in a short time.” accident. 

yy an ace company group accident and He said seven of the ten Canadian The Ontario government has ex- 

ecert health business has been offset to Provinces now have government hos- clusive occupancy of the basic hos- 

efore J Some degree by encouraging public pital plans. The main features of the _ pital insurance field and no employer 

com- —§ acceptance of supplementary forms Ontario Plan, typical of the other or individual may purchase hospital 

ce of § Of health insurance coverage, he said. programs, were listed as covering the insurance up to the public ward level 

e fail § Mr. Naylor added that, “we were full cost of room and board for stand- from any insurer other than the On- 

ly al- —§ Pleasantly surprised by the extent ard ward care as an in-patient and tario government. “This of course,” 

x in @§ Of the acceptance of the supplemen- practically all special services, but said Mr. Naylor, “is a very strong 

yand @ ‘ary coverage, and it appears that not the cost of the anaesthetist’s fee. encouragement to enrollment under 

, un- f 2g0od market for this remains.” He These benefits are unlimited as to the Plan, since a resident must either 

1 we & Predicted that “our business should duration. Emergency out-patient enroll or do without basic hospital 
continue to grow, and the loss of hospital services also are covered insurance entirely.” 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


IDAHO GOVERNOR SMYLIE has asked 
the Legislature to appropriate $25,- 
000 for a recodification of the state’s 
insurance laws. In the meantime he 
called for the passage of a uniform 
fair trade practices bill. The New 
Jersey Assembly has approved and 
sent to the senate a measure which 
would create a nine-man commission 
to study a revision of that state’s 
insurance laws. A bill to prohibit 
any officer or employee of the insur- 
ance department from having a fi- 


nancial interest in any insurance 
company subject to the dapartment’s 
supervision failed to pass the Ten- 
nessee Senate. 

A review and modernization of 
the state insurance code is under 
consideration in Maryland, Mis- 
souri, and New Jersey. Commis- 
sions to study the present laws and 
recommend revisions have been pro- 
posed in the first two states and 
authorized in the third. 

The new life insurance mortality 
table will come up for legislative ap- 
proval in a large number of states 


OPENING UP 


IN CINCINNATI- PRIME REGIONAL OFFICE SPACE! 


IN THE ALMS HOTEL—ON VICTORY PARKWAY, IN THE 
HEART OF CINCINNATI’S GROWING “INSURANCE ROW”: 


@ 4,500 to 6,500 sq. ft. 
@ air-conditioned. 


@ all hotel conveniences. 


@ hotel garage and hotel parking lot. 
@ fashionable Eden Park location. 


@ available December, 1959. 


CALL, WRITE OR WIRE NOW FOR FLOOR PLAN AND COMPLETE 


DETAILS.. 


Victory Parkway & 
McMillan Street 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Phone: WOodburn 1-7600 
Teletype: CI-545 
3 


.THIS OPPORTUNITY MAY NOT OCCUR AGAIN! 


mA Ims Hotel 


Murrel F. Vaughn, General Manager 


OPENING UP 


IN ST. LOUIS—TOP REGIONAL OFFICE SPACE! 


IN THE CORONADO HOTEL — ON FASHIONABLE LINDELL BOULEVARD, 


IN THE HEART OF ST. LOUIS’ 


@ 2,200 sq. ft. (1,000 adjacent sq. ft. 
also available). 


@ 105-ft. street frontage (provides ac- 


cess from Lindell Blvd. and/or Coro- 
nado lobby). 


@ immediate occupancy. 


Call, write or wire NOW for floor plan and complete 
. this opportunity may not occur again! 


details .. 


HOTEL 


Coronado 


GROWING 


“INSURANCE DISTRICT”: 

@ air-conditioned. 

@ all hotel conveniences—including the 
Coronado’s internationally-famous 
Coal Hole Restaurant and Bar. 


@ adjacent parking. 





leas Campbell, General 0 
3701 Lindell Boulevard: at Spring 
St. Lovis 8, Missouri 
Phone: BS 3-7700 Teletype: SL-287 


this year, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance notes. “The new table, the 
Commissioners 1958 Standard Or. 
dinary Mortality Table (1958 CSO 
Table) and applying to all new or 
dinary insurance when adopted, will 
have little or no effect on life insur 
ance policy costs, as recent mortality 
improvements have already been re- 
flected in the actual premiums 
charged and policy dividends de- 
clared.” The principal purpose for 
the adoption of the new mortality 
table is to enable state laws to be 
amended to permit reserve and cash 
surrender value factors to be calcu- 
lated on a later basis than that per- 
mitted under the 1941 table which 
was generally adopted in 1948. The 
first state to give it official approval 
was Connecticut, the insurance com- 
missioner of that state acting last 
week under his authority in such 
matters. 


DEMUR AT 
INCOME TAX RISE 


Witu a BITE OF $545,000,000 ex- 
pected from the federal income tax 
bill now before the Senate Finance 
Committee, the life insurance indus- 
try is preparing testimony to present 
the committee which will protest the 
extent of this tax on thrift. H. Ladd 
Plumley, president of State Mutual, 
says that the 1958 tax collections 
under the bill would actually be 
more than $560,000,000, and_ the 
Temporary Committee on the Taxa- 
tion of Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
panies, for which he speaks, will 
propose four amendments to reduce 
the impact of the tax. Prudential 
President Carrol M. Shanks _ has 
said that the proposed formula 
would increase his company’s tax to 
$78,000,000, more than doubling the 
previous levy. 


MANAGEMENT SEMINAR 


THE LIFE COMPANY Management 
Seminar for home office executives, 
to be given by the School of Insur- 
ance Administration, will be three 
weeks of full-time work at the Berk- 
elev-Carteret Hotel at Asbury Park, 
N. J. Starting date is May 17, tu- 
tion $1,050 plus room and meals. 
Address the School of Insurauice 
Administration, Box 1313, Green- 
wich, Conn. 
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how Pacific Mutual does more for its Life Underwriters... 


with new, flexible low cost 


TERM RIDERS 


e tax 
lance 
idus- 
esent 


With the introduction of the new 
Level Term Agreement, Family 
Security Agreement, and Family 
Circle Protector, Pacific Mutual Life 
Underwriters now have a complete 
portfolio of unique term riders 
that may be added to nearly all 
permanent participating policies 
(even Term to Age 65). 
High quality programming work is 
made easier because these new 
Term Riders provide: 

e low cost, with 

e extreme flexibility and 

@ convertibility. 


«a company that looks to the future 


The three new types of Term Riders that are so popular with 
Pacific Mutual Underwriters are: 


1. 


LEVEL TERM AGREEMENT. The perfect contract for the 
young business or professional man on his way up who needs 
lots of low cost level protection that is fully convertible (to age 
60). Riders for 10, 15, and 20 years are available. 


. FAMILY SECURITY AGREEMENT., An extremely low cost 


decreasing term rider that does the job of several types of 
old-fashioned term riders—the basic life policy is payable 
immediately upon death—you can direct settlement of the rider 
in either income or commuted value and then make changes 
as the need arises (fully convertible to age 60). 


. FAMILY CIRCLE PROTECTOR. This Family Plan Rider not 


only provides very low cost protection for the wife and chil- 
dren, but can be added to almost any type of basic participat- 
ing plan—conversion privileges for both mother and children 
(5 times initial face amount for children). 


Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








It is particularly insidious because 
its symptons are often disarming and 
deceptive. For example, the gross 
national product of the United States 
stated in current dollars rose from 
$419 billion in 1956 to $440 billion 
in 1957—an increase of $21 billion, 
or over 4%. Yet when this illusion 
of a prosperous and advancing econ- 
omy is adjusted for price change, 
the real increase in our national out- 
put turns out to have been $5 billion, 
or 1%. Inasmuch as the population 
of the United States rose by almost 
2% during this period, it is clear 
that the real standard of living of 
our people was declining despite the 
external appearance of prosperity. 
































































































































Economic Injustice 








It is generally realized that infla- 
tion produces economic injustice, 
and that rapid inflation frequently 
leads to complete economic collapse. 
It has been argued, however, that a 
little inflation is not really so bad 
and may in fact have a tonic effect 
on the economy. As long as inflation 
does not proceed at a galloping pace, 
so the arguement goes, we should 
accept it because the supposed ad- 
vantages outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. It would be pleasant if we 
could dismiss all our economic prob- 
lems in this fashion, simply by pre- 
tending that the problems do not 
exist in the first place. Unfortu- 


































































Leadership Challenge—from page |8 nately, there are a number of things 





wrong with this superficially happy 
analysis. 

First, it is certain that — 
will become galloping the moment’ 
we stop fighting it. Prices have risen 
an average of 4% a year from the 
end of World War II in spite of 
all we have done to try to stabilize 
them. If we now accept inflation as 
rather a good thing, this 4% rate 
could quite easily become 5, 6, or 
7% a year. Would it still be argued 
that the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages? 

Second, it is not this easy to dismiss 
the serious plight of all those who 
have weak bargaining position and 
are unable to force increases in their | 
own incomes in order to keep pace} 
with inflation. Can we simply explain 
to the pensioners, widows, insurance 
beneficiaries, and all others on rela- 
tively fixed incomes—and they in- 
clude a large percentage of all 
workers—that we are not con- 
cerned about inflation because, 
although they are seriously hurt, 
there may be others who may gain 
from inflation ? 


Injustice to Workers 


Nor is it true that injustice is done 
only to the retired. Inflation is be- 
coming more and more the device 
though which the most monopolistic 
labor unions enhance their economic 
position at the expense of less 
strongly entrenched workers. Work- 
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ers today wring concessions pri- 
marily not from capital, but from 
their fellow workers. The existence 
of a profit margin has too long been 
used by labor spokesmen to obscure 
the fact that wage increases in ex- 
cess of productivity gains mean that 
the capacity to buy real goods and 
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services is being taken away from Jj in the 
one group of workers and given to § sure } 
another group. With profit margins § produc 
reduced on the one hand by rising § develo 
costs and on the other hand by heavy § the w 
taxes, wage increases in excess of — much 
productivity gains can be paid only § marke 
by consumers through higher prices. § with 
Inflation thus becomes the means § than ¢ 
through which the more powerful § output 
labor groups take real purchasing § suppo 
power away from less powerful § at hor 
workers. petitiv 
Finally, I reject the inflationist ar- § world 
guement because it is based at bot- 
tom on a philosophy of despair. The 
underlying assumption in this argu- 
ment is that it is impossible to Ne: 
achieve a high level of output and § shoul 
employment and at the same time § ‘eturt 
succeed in holding reasonable sta- § opera 
bility of prices, so that we must § profit 
choose one or the other. We must § is me 
surrender to inflation if we wish to § believ 
keep the economy going. I do not § area. 
accept this assumption. If we are ff unior 
determined to achieve both high em- §j of pr 
ployment and stable prices, and place § tually 
equal importance on both, we have § const 
the brains to figure out how to do § tivity 
it within the framework of the free § culty 
enterprise system. press 
- as - the < 
: Restrictive Credit cuits 
What can businessmen do to curb resul 
inflation? For one thing, we must be and 
willing to accept a restrictive credit § impa 
policy on the part of the Federal Re- Fi 
serve during periods of boom and ris- § ,. 
ing prices. It is never pleasant to Bt tab 
have to put up with credit restraint. § ,,,,, 
Lenders would like to have more § },1,, 
money to meet the strong demand § ,;,, 
which is characteristic of boom 7.3 
times, and every borrower is sure desi 
that his particular need is in the sc- sia 
cial interest. But it is during these posi 


boom times that the seeds of rece:- 
sion are sown. At such times a 
restrictive credit policy is necessary 
to prevent inventory and plant ex- 
cesses as well as to help toward 
holding the line on prices. 

y For another thing, we can re- 
Hlouble our efforts to increase effici- 
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ency and step up productivity.| The 
success of our economic system over 
the years has been due importantly 
to the willingness of American busi- 
nessmen to accept, and actively to 
search out, new ideas and new tech- 
niques. Research, development, and 
planning have moved ahead rapidly 
in the postwar years, but the pres- 
sure is relentless for still more 
productive operations. Industrial 
development throughout the rest of 
the world is presenting us with 
much keener competition in foreign 
markets, and the production contest 
with Russia involves much more 
than economics. Rapid increases in 
output per man are needed both to 
support a rising standard of living 
at home and to help maintain com- 
petitive prices for our products in 
world markets. 


Moderate Profits 


Next, wherever possible, 
should seek to secure an adequate 
return on capital through volume / 
operations at moderate per unit 
profit margins. I do not believe this 
is merely a counsel of perfection; I 
believe much can be done in this 
area. The steady demand by labor 
unions for wage increases in excess 
of productivity gains makes it vir- 
tually impossible to pass along to the 
consumer a share in rising produc- 
tivity. Despite the admitted diffi- 
culty presented by the upward 
pressure of costs, we should be on 
the alert for opportunities where a 
reduction in prices of some lines will 
result in a greater voume of sales 
and thus serve consumers without 
impairing adequate return on capital. 


Finally, a contribution which we 
as businessmen can make towar 
stable prices is to work steadily for 
more effective competition both in/ 
labor and in business. The exemp- 
tion of labor unions from much of 
the scope of the anti-trust laws was 
designed initially to enable them to 
implement their essentially weaker 
position when bargaining with large 
business corporations. Today the 
pendulum has swung to the opposite 
extreme. The vesting of monoply 
power in any private group, whether 
business or labor, invariably carries 
with it a potential threat to the pub- 
lic interest. Where government has 
seen fit to assign exclusive rights to 
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business, as for example in some 
types of utilities, it has hedged these 
rights with extreme care to ensure 
that they are used for the public 
good, The protection of union mem- 
bers themselves, as well as the social 
interest, requires some application of 
the anti-trust laws or other restraints 
to labor monopolies. 

Competition needs to be revital- 
ized in business as well as in labor. 
Apart from its basic function as a 
regulator in the economy, competi- 
tion is necesary in our type of eco- 


nomic system because it prevents 
hardening of business arteries. 
Obsolence of product and obsolence 
of management are not rare in 
American industry. In our industry 
—insurance—we run into it more 
often than we wish were the case. 
Take as an example the Family 
Policy, which was an invention in 
the insurance field—one that was 
created to meet a great and growing 
need, one that is now marketed by 
all major companies, and accounts 
(Continued on the next page) 
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for a very large share of the total 
insurance sold. Some of the oldest 
and largest insurance organizations 
fought the policy fiercely until they 
learned, the hard way, that the 
people wanted it, liked it, and in- 
sisted upon buying it. 

We are still encountering active 
opposition from a few oldline com- 
panies on Variable Annuities, a type 
of retirement plan which provides 
at least the chance of some protection 
against possible future inflation. De- 
tailed research has shown that at no 
time in the past—even in the de- 
pression—would a variable annuity 
policy such as we envisage have 
proved an unwise retirement plan; 
but it is different, it is not tradi- 
tional, and it represents a new ap- 
proach. Unfortunately, this is not 
something we can move ahead on, 
as we did on the Family Policy. We 
need approval by the New Jersey 
Legislature, and the pressure of the 
opposition so far has kept the issue 
from going to the floor for a vote. 

But our industry is not alone in 


bucking new trends. If we are to 
keep the consumer’s interest, all of 
us are going to have to guard against 
obsolescence of management. And 
there is reason to believe that, with 
consumer discrimination growing, 
1959 may have some surprises in 
store for managements that take 
consumers for granted. 

Our economic problems—particu- 
larly the problem of inflation—are 
not simple. Their solution will re- 
quire the best brains and the most 
thoughtful study we can bring to 
bear. In the years ahead, I am 
confident that the business commun- 
ity will take the lead in the further 
improvement of an economic system 
which so far has proved the most 
rewarding in the world. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


IN LATE FEBRUARY the House of 
Representatives passed H.R. 4245, 
the Life Insurance Company Income 
Tax Act of 1959, and sent it to the 
Senate, where it was to go to the 


Senate Finance Committee. Ap. 
proval in the House was by voice 
vote, The bill provides for a sharp 
increase in the levy on companies, 
from $319,000,000 on 1957 income 
to about $545,000,000 on 1958 in- 
come. For 1959 income it is es 
timated that the tax will yield about 
$585,000,000. The Senate Finance 
Committee began hearings on the 
bill on March 3. 


PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAM 


MorE THAN TWO HUNDRED local life 
underwriter associations, represent- 
ing thirty thousand members in forty- 
three states, have already enrolled 
for the 1959 Public Service program 
being sponsored by the Institute of 
Life Insurance and the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. The 
participating associations this year 
are undertaking community health 
and welfare projects connected with 
the Heart Fund, United Fund, Red 
Cross, Cancer Crusade, Mental 
Health, Boy Scouts, polio control, 
and programs for children. 
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ELDON STEVENSON, JR. 
President 
National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 


NE MAY MORNING in 1957, a 

fleet of huge trucks pulled up to 
our back door and began unloading 
a vast assortment of big packing 
boxes. As these were opened, our 
place took on the appearance of a 
cut-price sale at an electric appliance 
warehouse. Some of the things they 
contained were upright units that 
looked like refrigerators, some were 
low and long like deep-freezers, and 
still others looked more like washing 
machines. Three days and a couple 
of hundred miles of wire later all 
this equipment was assembled on 
our eighth floor where it became an 
electronic data processing installa- 
tion. 


As Complete as Possible 


This new electronic era started in 
our case early in 1955 when we be- 
gan looking to the large computer 
type of electronic data processing 
equipment for the handling of our 
major clerical jobs. Our goal was 
to establish as complete an integra- 
ted data processing system as possi- 
ble for the five departments handling 
the major part of our clerical work, 
name, weekly premium, ordinary, 
agency, comptroller, and actuarial. 

Early in our planning, it was de- 
termined that the over-all companv 
system was to be operated under the 
guidance and the responsibility of 
the methods division. It was further 
established, however, that the depart- 
ments directly concerned were to be 
responsible for their own procedural 
developments, programmers, per- 
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sonnel training, and production of 
quality work. 

From the first, it was understood 
that good communication with all 
personnel, both home office and field, 
would be vital in developing the 
proper understanding of, and atti- 
tudes toward, the use of this equip- 
ment. Accordingly, all our people 
were assured of their job security. 
Even more important, they were told 
that management was convinced the 
electronic equipment would substan- 
tially eliminate the less interesting 
parts of our clerical operations, and 
therefore would not only make their 
work more pleasant, but would ac- 
tually improve job opportunities, and 
at the same time provide faster 
and better service for our field force 
and policyholders. 

To take away the mystery sur- 
rounding this type of equipment and 
show it in its true perspective as 
simply another office machine, we 
organized a visitation for the entire 
home office staff of 1,500 people to 
the processing center, where they 
were given simple explanations as 
to the functions of each piece of 
equipment and its part in the whole 
system. We gave them also a dem- 
onstration of the equipment in oper- 
ation. 


Training Programmers 


Shortly after we placed our order 
for an IBM 705, we began training 
a staff of programmers who would 
make up flow charts, program the 
routines and write machine instruc- 
tions. We approached this as a task 
which would require about two 
years. 

Prospective programmers were se- 
lected on a basis of job responsibility, 
knowledge of the work, and other 


qualifications determined by certain 
technical tests. For our first pro- 
gramming school, we‘ selected six- 
teen of our middle line supervisors, 
and from that group came four of 
our present chief departmental pro- 
grammers. We now have a staff of 
about a hundred trained program- 
mers, console operators and coders. 


We Were Ready 


After an extensive and painstaking 
process of examining the possibili- 
ties, with the aid of IBM consult- 
ants, we selected the routines to be 
programmed, made flow charts for 
the old procedures and streamlined 
them, converting the flow charts to 
diagrams for the 705. These pro- 
grams had been written and tested 
by the early months of 1957, and 
thus we were ready for the equip- 
ment when it arrived toward the 
middle of that year. 

The machine was installed and 
ready for our use July 1, 1957, and 
almost immediately we began con- 
version from the old punch card, svs- 
tem to magnetic tape records. By 
September, 1957, we had completed 
our first project—the conversion of 
weekly premium policy and commis- 
sion registers and policy reserves. 
Next we converted ordinary pre- 
mium billing, premium accounting 
and file maintenance, and I am told 
we were the first to produce weekly 
premium registers and to convert all 
AS&O Business onto a 705. 

Some fourteen months after our 
equipment went into actual use, our 
“box score’ or progress report 
showed the following major pro- 
grams in operation : 

1. Weekly premium lapse and com- 
mission registers are prepared weekly 
(Continued on the next page) 
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for our 7,200 field men, recording 
all weekly premium transactions for 
the week. In this conversion, we 
combined two registers into one, and 
also made it possible to credit new 
business commissions to field men 
a week earlier than before. 

2. Weekly premium progress sheets 
are prepared weekly for all districts, 
territories and the company, showing 
individual results for all units. 

3. Handle ordinary premium billing, 
premium accounting and file main- 
tenance for more than 500,000 
AS&0O policies. 

4. Produce ordinary policy and com- 
mission registers, covering both 
AS&Q and monthly debit ordinary 
business, here also combining two 
registers into one, and as in the case 
of weekly premium, credit new busi- 
ness commissions to field men a week 
earlier than before. 

5. Produce ordinary progress re- 
ports for districts, territories and for 
the company. 

6. Produce a weekly report for each 


individual agent, superintendent and 
manager, showing a complete and 
detailed transcript of all phases of his 
record and his compensation, accu- 
mulated both for the quarter to date 
and for the year to date. 

7. Make up weekly payroll for the 
field force numbering over 8,000 peo- 
ple, including district office clerical 
staffs. 

8. Provide miscellaneous data stu- 
dies and analyses including such im- 
portant data as an analysis of first- 
year lapses by debits. The prepara- 
tion of field records for publication 
in company magazines, and recently 
the actuaries were able to accomplish 
a substantial saving of time in the 
preparation of a new rate book 
through the use of this equipment. 


108 Programs 


At the time this was written we 
had 108 separate operating pro- 
grams of which 80% function 
weekly, and our 705 equipment was 
being used 55 to 60 hours per week. 

These programs comprise what 
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. into actual operation of some of the 








we call Phase I of our over-all elec- 
tronic program. Phase II, now in 
course of programming and/or test- 
ing, includes policy loans, comp!ete 
file maintenance on all debit business 
for both MDO and weekly premium 
policies, ordinary policy reserves, in- 
dividual A&H claim analysis and 
mortality studies. We hope to move 













programs in Phase II in the near 
future. 







Field Accounting 






Phase III, now also in the pro- 
gramming-testing stage, is field ac- 
counting, the dream of every large 
combination company. When this 
becomes a reality, in my opinion it 
will be the greatest accomplishment 
of this electronic era, for the attain- 
ment of this goal will, certainly, re- 
volutionize Field activities. 

The work now being processed 
through our 705 system is produced 
at reduced costs to us, and we an- 
ticipate additional savings as time 
goes on. The best proof I can give 
as to our favorable evaluation of re- 
sults is the fact that we recently ex- 
ercised our option to purchase the 
main computing components of our 
installation at a cost of $792,500. 

This proves also that we are op- 
timistic as to the future of electronic 
data processing for our business. We 
believe the surface has only been 
scratched, and that developments to 
come in electronics will provide even 
greater opportunities for increased 
and improved services of all types 
at reduced costs. We are convinced 
that in this field our industry will 
continue to make the progress so 
vital to future improvements in 
sound and economic home office ad- 
ministration, 







































NEW MORTALITY TABLE 


MINNESOTA AND WYOMING were 
the first states to legislate acceptance 
of it. The change will be mandatory 
on and after January 1, 1966. 

In Indiana, Maryland, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota legislation 
has passed both houses and awaits 
the governor’s signature. Legisla- 
tion is through one house in Kansas, 
Washington State, and West Vir- 
ginia. 
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FREDERIC M. PEIRCE 
President, General American 
Life Insurance Company 


 pro- UCH HAS BEEN SPOKEN and 
ld ac- written about the economic cli- 
large@ mate which will prevail in 1959. It 
1 this has been almost impossible to find 
ion it a dissenting voice among those who 
iment predict that 1959 promises to be one 
ttain of the best years thus far. It is ex- 
y, re pected that our gross national prod- 
uct will increase from an average of 
essed $437 billion in 1958 to around $470 
duced billion or a bit more in 1959. This 
e an- increase, of course, will not be dis- 
time tributed evenly throughout all indus- 
| give try and perhaps for the over-all 
of re picture this is just as well, for along 
ly ex- with the belief in a higher level of 
e the business activity, there exists a feel- 
£ our ing that 1959 will be a year of rela- 
). tive price stability, for which this 
e op unevenness is partly responsible. 
‘ronic There will be more marriages, more 
s. We births, more people with more 
been money—and more need for the in- 
ats to surance agent’s services. 
even One of the most jarring notes of 
eased the 1958 recession was that it had 
types little impact on the general price 
inced level. As we entered the fourth quar- 


ter of 1958, prices were at about the 
same level that existed at the begin- 


r will 


SS sO 
ts in ning of the recession. Employment 
e ad- dropped, but, even with unemploy- 


ment, wages continued to rise. 


in 1959 is attributable to a number 
of factors—governmental spending, 
inventory buying, housing, business 
capital spending and so on. But prin- 
cipally to a substantial increase in 
the rate of consumer spending. If 
by chance consumer spending over- 
reaches productive capacity, then we 
will have the elements of classic in- 
flation wherein demand exceeds sup- 
ply. This is where insurance comes 
in. Every single dollar that can be 
diverted out of the consumer spend- 
ing stream into the savings channel 
of life insurance reduces the infla- 
tionary pressure. At the same time 
agents are serving their clients, their 
companies and themselves by selling 
increasing amounts of life insurance, 
they will also be serving the national 
welfare economically as well as so- 
ciologically: 

All of this simply means that it 
now appears there will be ample 
dollars available in the hands of the 
public in 1959 with which to buy 
large quantities of the service that 
you and | sell. So it would appear 
that the economic health of the coun- 
try is very good. 

But what of the health of our own 
institution of life insurance? Here 


Therefore, as we enter a period of 
increased business activity, we do 
so with prices and wages at a higher 


LE point than ever before. There are 
dnele pressures for still higher prices and 
dence wages, but by reason of increased 
latory productivity and heretofore idle 
E plant capacity, these pressures may 

» De he offset, thus permitting price sta- 
lation bility. Should our economy approach 
waits capacity operation, as it might in the 
gisla- latter months of 1959, the danger of 
sab renewed inflation will be upon us. 
Vir- This is especially significant to us 

as life insurance salesmen. The ex- 

pected increase in business activity Most important is belief 
News 
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It’s What’s Inside That Counts 


again many observers, much more 
competent than I, have offered their 
opinion of the many developments 
which have occurred in the institu- 
tion during the past few years. Nev- 
ertheless, I should like to mention 
a few of these changes which are 
somewhat controversial, which have 
evoked a good deal of discussion and 
which may have caused some con- 
cern. 


One-Stop Service 


Recently we have heard much dis- 
cussion of and debate for so-called 
“one-stop” insurance service. This 
is the concept that a single insurance 
representative will be able to pro- 
vide his client with all types of in- 
surance coverages, both personal and 
property. The proponents of this 
concept indicate that it is developing 
as a result of a demand on the part 
of the public for one individual to 
service all of their insureds’ needs. 
It is a most interesting theory and 
if it is so, then it would appear that 
the management of a life insurance 
company which did not begin to 
make casualty lines available to its 
sales organization or, conversely, a 
casualty company which did not at 
least have a working arrangement 
with a life insurance company would 
be shortsighted indeed. But at the 
moment there is nothing to indicate 
that this is any more than an inter- 
esting theory. 

Even the companies which have 
been in both personal and property 
lines for a number of years have not 
yet proven anything beyond the fact 
that they have multi-coverage sales- 
men. They have not proven that 
they had multi-coverage policyown- 
ers. These are two quite different 
things. Property coverages are one- 
time sales. Life insurance is a depth 
sale, bought in bits and pieces as the 
family fortunes and circumstances 
change. The life underwriter with 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The record of his successful career includes these 
noteworthy achievements: 


@ A Life Member of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
he has qualified for 15 consecutive years. 


@ His Massachusetts Mutual production has aver- 
aged over $2,500,000 annually in the past five years. 


@ In 1958 he placed $3,340,500 on 4414 lives, an 
average policy of $75,067. 


@ He has been one of our 100 Top Producers for the 
past 25 years. 


@ He has been a member of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Leaders Club in each of the 17 years 


since its inception. 


@ He has received the National Quality Award for 
each of the 15 years since this recognition pro- 
gram was started. 


He is an active member of the Estate Planning Council 
of Rochester, the Rochester Life Underwriters Asso- 


ciation, and other professional, civic and religious 
groups. 


Mr. Katz entered the life insurance business with our 
Rochester Agency in 1929 at the age of 21, and this 


year will celebrate his 30th anniversary with the 
company. 


Massachusetis Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1651 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Richard J. Katz of the Rochester 
Agency is honored as the most 
outstanding member of our entire 
field force in 1958. This is a repeat 
performance, as he was named 
Man of the Year for 1955. 


This honor is in recognition of the 
excellence of service to his clients, his 
agency, his company and the life 
insurance business. 
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What's Inside—from page 83 


the range of knowledge of the ver- 
satility of his service enabling him 
to recommend either the solution to 
a single need or the solution to a 
complicated estate transfer problem 
must be a specialist. In like fashion, 
the property insurance underwriter 
who is qualified to recommend cov- 
erages providing indemnity against 
the variety of property risks which 
a business may face is also a highly 
trained specialist. 

In between is the underwriter 
whose primary objective is to sell 
life insurance and who may, on oc- 
casion and as a courtesy, cover a 
property risk for a client. It seems 
to be highly unlikely, however, that 
many individuals can successfully be 
specialists in personal and business 
life insurance, and -personal and 
property insurance simultaneously. 
On the contrary, I believe firmly 
that for many years to come there 
will be a very adequate market for 
the career life underwriter who sells 
just the personal lines of life and ac- 
cident and sickness insurance. 


The Price of Insurance 


Next, in consideration of the 
state of affairs in our own institu- 
tion, I would comment on our pre- 
occupation with the price of life 
insurance. Most certainly it is the 
deep and constant responsibility of 
life insurance companies to provide 
protection and service to policyown- 
ers at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with safety of principal and 
soundness of operation. But I won- 
der if we have not become so fasci- 
nated with price that we have 
forgotten that the basic purpose of 
our service is to provide protection. 
A Ten-Year Term policy bought at 
the lowest possible net cost may be 
twice as expensive as a Ten-Year 
Endowment bought on the high 
gross premium. 

Tell me when you will die and 
then and only then will I be able to 
tell you what is the least expensive 
insurance possible for you to buy. 
Without that knowledge, neither you 
nor I or anyone else can decide the 
low net cost. If we would continue 
to earn the designation of profes- 
sional men, we must consider what 
is best for the family, its needs, its 
circumstances, its financial hopes and 
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ambitions rather than by some mathe- 
matical sleight of hand appear to be 
able to provide life insurance cover- 
age for nothing. 

A third area of significance from 
an industry standpoint in 1959 will 
be the impact of what some refer 
to as “mass marketing,” more fre- 
quently called group insurance. 

In the first eleven months of 1958, 
a year of mild recession, individual 
life insurance sales nationwide re- 
mained at about the record level of 
1957, as a matter of fact rose by 
about 3%. Group life sales, on the 
other hand, toppled about 19% for 
the industry as a whole. 

The reasons for the industry-wide 
decline in group life sales were 
largely economic ones. Employment 
was down, business was somewhat 
uncertain, employers were reluctant 
to buy. The atmosphere will be quite 
different in 1959. Employment will 
improve, business will be better and, 
of course, correspondingly, group life 
sales should increase. 

The payoff question is—will this 
have a negative effect on individual 
life sales. Again, this is a much-de- 
bated question. A recent survey con- 
ducted by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan 
found that those individuals covered 
by group life insurance were more 
frequently protected with ordinary 
insurance than were those who had 
no group life insurance. Not conclu- 
sive one may say, and he may well 
be right. 


The Best Prospects 


Nevertheless, many a _ general 
agent for many a group writing com- 
pany has told me that the very best 
source of prospects for the sale of 
ordinary insurance was among the 
individuals insured under a group 
plan in his company. Most certainly 
it is not sound underwriting to issue 
amounts of group insurance on a 
few individuals in a given organiza- 
tion, which amount is greatly in ex- 
cess of several times their annual 
salary. But how often is this actu- 
ally a stumbling block to the sale. 
Isn’t it much more likely that our 
prospect is using his ownership of 
group life insurance as an excuse 
not to buy more individual insurance. 
Isn’t our real challenge to persuade 
our friend John Public that he has 


doubled the fire insurance on his 
house because its value today is 
twice that which he paid for it fif- 
teen years ago, that he insures his 
automobile for its current replace- 
ment cost but that he had not as yet 
fully indemnified his family against 
the possible loss of his economic 
value on the basis of today’s dollar. 


A Greater Stimulus 


The fact is that there is every rea- 
son to believe that on the whole the 
spread of group life insurance stim- 
ulates the sale of personal insurance. 
And this stimulus should be even 
greater in 1959 because of the 
changes that are rapidly occurring in 
the market for personal life insurance 
as a result of upgrading both work 
and income. According to the Bu- 
reau of Census figures, only 45% 
of those employed in 1957 had so- 
called “blue-collar” jobs—unskilled 
or semi-skilled work, compared to 
55% in 1940. Concurrently, the 
number of workers in superior jobs 
is constantly increasing. The fastest 
growing category, professionals and 
semi-professionals (which is one of 
the most fertile markets for life in- 
surance) has jumped from 3.5 mil- 
lion since 1940 to 6.5 million in 1957. 
So our market of potential individual 
insurance buyers has expanded and 
is continuing to expand, not only in 
terms of the rising income of work- 
ers who remain in the same jobs but 
in the occupational changes that are 
gradually transforming the jobs in 
America from unskilled laboring 
jobs to those of skilled technicians 
and specialists. 

When that development is meas- 
ured against a very exhaustive mar- 
ket survey recently conducted by 
Life Magazine, the size of the mar- 
ket and the opportunity that is avail- 
able to life underwriters magnifies 
tremendously. Sixty-five per cent of 
the families earning $5,000 to $7,000 
per year have less than $10,000 of 
life insurance in force. Over half— 
51%—of the families earning from 
$7,000 to $10,000 have less than 
$10,000 of life insurance. Over half 
—55%—of all the college graduates 
who are the heads of households own 
less than $10,000 of life protection. 

These trends and statistics prove 
that the mass market is an enormous, 
inviting market for individual cover- 
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age—greater than anything yet 
tapped, and growing greater with 
every passing year. 

Yes, I think the health of the in- 
stitution of life insurance is excel- 
lent. There have been minor ills. 
Periodically we turn up symptoms 
which look at first blush as though 
they might be the beginning stages 
of a bad disease. Fortunately, our 
own sense of balance and our high 
sense of duty cause the institution 
to take corrective action before the 
minor ill develops into a major sick- 
ness. 

It is my firm belief that in 1959 
many of the questions which have 
been plaguing us, causing us to won- 
der just what is the right course of 
action for companies and agencies 
and life underwriters to pursue, will 
be resolved. Already, many of the 
burning issues of 1957 and 1958 are 
dying down and the rashes which 
broke out in great profusion are al- 
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ready responding to the treatment of 
sound judgment. I have great faith 
in the basic soundness and inherent 
honesty of the institution of life in- 
surance. 

The third determinant in the suc- 
cess that 1959 will bring, is the 
agent. It has been my opportunity 
and my privilege for more than a 
decade to know and to observe many 
great life insurance men. They have 
been tall and short, thin and heavy, 
handsome and just average, much 
formal education and less than high 
school, extroverts and introverts, 
men with great verbal facility and 
others somewhat halting of speech. 
There seem to be only a few common 
demoninators of success. What's 
outside and shows seems to make lit- 
tle difference. It’s what's inside that 
counts. It’s the drive which the 
agent has deep within him, spurring 
him on to even greater accomplish- 
ment. It’s the belief which he has 
in himself and in the service he offers 
which coupled with that desire will 
enable him to reach even greater 
heights. 


The Decision to Buy 


Energy, knowledge, persuasive 
skill and enthusiasm are needed to 
trigger the ability to buy into a de- 
cision to buy. Whatever the market 
researchers and analysts may tell us 
about the size and scope of the pres- 
ent-day market for life insurance, the 
fact is that the real market for life 
insurance is in the mind of man. 
Population figures, economic meas- 
urements, demographic trends are 
important in defining the market, 
but the agent is the vital factor in 
capturing the market. The market 
does or does not exist in his mind. 
So long as he believes that the indi- 
vidual prospect, the man he is call- 
ing on, the man in whose office or 
home he finds himself, needs his 
service and his product, so long as 
he believes in his product—life in- 
surance—as the only guaranteed 
form of family and business security 
in existence, his market for life in- 
surance will be real and factual. The 
market is in the agent’s mind. /t’s 
what’s inside him that counts! 

If an agent wants to lead his 
agency, despite increasing competi- 
tion—if he wants to be in the top 
production bracket of his company— 


if he wants to be a lifetime* member 
of the M.D.R.T.—he can. A very 
wise man named Albert Gray once 
said that the difference between suc- 
cesses and failures was that the suc- 
cesses were willing to do those 
things failures didn’t want to do, 
It’s what’s inside that will determine 
the answer. 


Belief 


But perhaps the most important 
ingredient of all is belief. It has been 
said that a man is no greater than 
he believes. First of all, it is belief 
in oneself and one’s abilities. 

It is a characteristic of the life in- 
surance business that we must en- 
counter a lot of “no’s” before we 
strike a “yes.” It is not always easy 
to bounce back from a “no” and en- 
ter the door of the next prospect 
with the same cheerful optimism and 
contagious enthusiasm unless you 
believe in your own ability and 
never let that belief waver. 

e You know that you are a darned 
good life insurance salesman—and 
you are working every day to be- 
come a better one! 

e You know without a shadow of 
a doubt that one man out of every 
dozen to whom you talk will buy 
life insurance and from you. 

e You know full well that you are 
bringing to every man to whom you 
talk a solution to his financial prob- 
lems which only life insurance can 
provide. 

e And—sure in the knowledge of 
these things—you never let your 
confidence and your belief in yourself 
waver ! 

How strong is each agent’s belief 
in this service he offers? Does he 
really believe he sells a modern mira- 
cle—a piece of paper that is the sin- 
cerest love letter ever written? 

e That quiets the crying of a hun- 
gry baby in the night. 

e That eases the aching heart of the 
one who remains behind—a cor- 
forting whisper in the dark and silent 
hours. 

e That is a college education for the 
son—a chance for a career instead 
of the need for a job—and a Dac’s 
blessing to his daughter on her we:l- 
ding day. 

These are the things we sell—n»t 
policies. 
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x 5 New Plans of Insurance 

x Graded Premiums 

xe Reduced Rates for Women 
xr Guaranteed Purchase Option 
x Higher Cash Values 


All these and more 
Attractive Features in OHIO NATIONAL LIFE’S 
Rate Book for 1959 
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vided 55% first year commissions. 
The first agent made the full sale— 
insurance and cash values. He got 
a 55% first year commission. An 
outlay of $1,975 provided a face 
amount of $59,043 on a regular pol- 
icy with an agent’s commission of 
$1,086. The second agent made half 
a sale—reducing term only, with 
coverage decreasing with risk and a 
constantly increasing cost. With the 
first year cash value of the early 
cash value policy hypothecated, the 
$1,975 «purchased $100,000 _ of 
“whole life” insurance and brought 
with it a first year commission of 
$1,840. This is equivalent to 90% 
of the first year outlay. Incidentally, 
in the second sale, the company paid 
the agent $1,086 for getting the 
client’s money and $753 for borrow- 
ing its own. Under these circum- 
stances, what incentive has the first 
agent to sell permanent insurance 
with all values intact when the sec- 
ond agent is being paid almost twice 
as much to sell reducing term insur- 
ance disguised as “permanent” in- 
surance? 
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If the business deliberately tried 
to devise a method to discourage the 
sale of true permanent insurance to 
the public and to penalize the agent 
who tried to sell such coverage, this 
is a way to do it. Section 213 was 
designed to protect the public, the 
companies and the agents, for ex- 
cessive distribution costs benefit no 
one for the long pull. The procedure 
outlined in the two illustrations rep- 
resents a superior way to emasculate 
this law because if the half sale is 
to get full commissions, the argu- 
ment will surely be made that the 
commission for the full sale should 
be correspondingly higher. 

Now let’s turn to the school of 
thought in our own business which 
advocates “buy term and put the 
difference in the stock market.” 
They are now operating upon the 
theory that permanent life insur- 
ance with guaranteed cash values is 
a poor investment. They do not be- 
lieve in that phase of our business. 
But if the business is to be fair and 
consistent with the customer who 
does believe in life insurance as a 
vehicle for saving and investing and 
buys both parts of the contract— 
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and if we are to be consistent with 
the agent who shares a similar be- 
lief and makes the full sale—should 
it not draw a clear line of distinc- 
tion between products offered to 
the two schools? In this area, there 
are several possible approaches. If 
the right to convert at any time is 
important, one way is to introduce 
a new convertible term contract 
which may be converted to perma- 
nent insurance at either original age 
or attained age at any time upon 
payment of the appropriate reserve. 
Such a contract would pay term 
commissions with additional com- 
missions payable upon conversion, 
That is what the business has done 
with regular convertible term poli- 
cies for years and we have long re- 
garded it as “just, fair and equita- 
ble.” The payment of term rather 
than regular commissions would 
lower the cost of this contract and 
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make it more competitive. Further- § ! tH 
more, it would do greater equity by 'S 4 | 
assessing term costs on those who gd th 
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ance and “permanent commissions” §‘°¥-t© 
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and thereby preserve equity and fair 
dealing in our relations with our 
other customers and agents who be- 
lieve in permanent insurance and 
who do not subscribe to the “buy 
term and invest the difference” 
ideology ? 

Furthermore, in considering this 
question of what is fair, I think the 
business owes a responsibility to the 
agent who actually believes in per- 
manent insurance and who sells cou- 
vertible term insurance, planning to 
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convert it to permanent a year or 
two later. We know that term in- 
surance has always been considered 
open for replacement. In the light 
of today’s thinking, why should the 
agent expose himself to that risk? 
If he puts his scruples to one side, 
he may ask; why should I settle for 
a 35% (or 40%) first year com- 
mission on a $7.90 annual five year 
term premium and 5% renewals on 
that amount thereafter with perma- 
nent commissions payable to me only 
ifand when I can convert the policy 
when I can get a firm first year 
commission of 55% on $24.93 on a 
whole life insurance contract with 
3% renewals on that amount there- 
after; on the second sale I am ac- 
tually selling term insurance and I 
get the full commission even though 
the policyholder never “converts” it 
by repaying the loan. 

In the regular term sale, the agent 
has a financial incentive to convert 
and the company has extra funds to 
invest if he succeeds. In the “bor- 
row-to-buy” sale, the incentive is 
removed. The company has paid the 
agent for generating the extra funds 
but may never get them. In fact, the 
policyholder has a financial incen- 
tive not to pay in the extra funds 
because if he does so, he loses the tax 
advantage. What kind of thinking 
has led us to put the agent in that 
position—not the “buy term and in- 
vest the difference” agent but the 
agent who really believes in true 
permanent life insurance and who 
only sells term to get the buyer 
“over the hump?” Measured by any 
standard of fairness and non-dis- 
ctimination, we have let that agent 
down—and he is the backbone of 
our field force. 

Although the pressure to sell the 
contract may be reduced somewhat, 
the inequity is not removed by re- 
ducing the first year commission 
from 55% to say, 25%, and increas- 
ing the renewal commission from, 
say, 5% to 10%. To begin with, the 
two scales are supposed to be ac- 
tuarially equivalent. Assuming that 
the net premium outlay is roughly 
the same for $100,000 of orthodox 
term and for “permanent” term, the 
agent who sells the pure term gets 
35% of $7.93 whereas the agent 
selling the “borrow-to-buy” term 
gets 25% of $24.93, or approxi- 
mately two and one-half times as 
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much. It will be said that the agent 
who sold the term insurance can 
obtain the full first year commission 
on permanent insurance by convert- 
ing the term. But unless he con- 
verts to “borrow-to-buy” he must 
ask the insured to put up approxi- 
mately three times as much money 
in order to get the same commission 
paid the “borrow-to-buy” agent. 
And as pointed out earlier, if the 
prospect does not want to hypothe- 
cate his cash values on conversion 
and limits his premium outlay to 
the same amount as that of a “bor- 
row-to-buy” purchase, then, as 
pointed out by Jim Phillips, the face 
value of the contract is markedly re- 
duced and the salesman who has 
made the conversion obtains perma- 
nent commissions on a much lower 
base. Thus, a redistribution of com- 
missions on a “borrow-to-buy” con- 
tract does not fully remedy the 
commission inequity which exists as 
against the regular term sale with 
or without conversion. 

From a products and marketing 
standpoint, it must be recognized 
that term insurance has a legitimate 
place in today’s market; I have not 
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advocated the abolition of all forms 
of “borrow-to-buy” sales through 
regulatory action by the insurance 
departments. If the tax credit on 
borrowed premiums is to be 
changed, that is the job of Congress. 
What is important in this area is a 
return to an elementary principle of 
marketing, namely, to pay agents 
term commissions for selling term 
insurance and “permanent” commis- 
sions where “permanent” insurance 
is actually sold. If forms of perma- 
nent insurance must be used in sell- 
ing what is really term insurance 
because of the tax consequences, 
then term commissions should be 
paid. Commission payments should 
differentiate between the form and 
the substance of the transaction. 
Only in this way can we preserve 
consistency and fairness and avoid 
discrimination. Only in this way can 
we encourage the sound selling of 
insurance based on regular con- 
tracts and methods designed to meet 
specific needs. Our basic compensa- 
tion system is sound and time tested. 
Let’s preserve it and at the same 
time meet modern customer de- 
mands with modern marketing 
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methods. The two objectives are 
consistent and must remain consist- 
ent if we are to be sound. 

Unplanned anomalies are grad- 
ually creeping into the commission 
structure and, if they are permitted 
to remain, can markedly affect the 
best conceived products and market- 
ing programs, both from the stand- 
point of the customer who buys and 
the agent who sells. 

This by-product of the “buy term 
and invest the difference” approach 
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For the Sun Life — one of 
the world’s great life 
insurance companies — 1958 
was a year of sound business 
expansion. The company 
enters its 89th year of public 
service justifiably proud of 
its representatives and the 
product they market — 
personal and family 
protection and security 
through life insurance. 





Highlights of the year 


e New life insurance sold during 
1958: $990,409,536. 


e Life insurance in force at 
Dec. 31st, 1958: 
$8,357 ,666,274. 


Paid to Sun Life policyholders 
and beneficiaries during 
1958: $159,337,179. 


e Total benefits paid since 
organization: $3,455,292,753. 

@ Dividends payable to policy- 
holders in 1959: $36,261,000. 

















gives rise to another series of ques- 
tions which have not received too 
much attention to date. When our 
buyer is encouraged to invest his 
funds in the market instead of with 
us, he becomes exposed to a new 
type of salesman—the securities 
salesman. The activities of sales- 
men of this kind are subject to reg- 
ulation by the Federal Securities & 
Exchange Commission and the busi- 
ness’s officially constituted _ self- 
policing agency, the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers, Inc. 
The ground rules for selling activi- 
ties in this area can be found in a 
1958 brochure issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. entitled “What You 
Must Know.” One of the things 
that the SEC and the NASD require 
is to make the seller of the securities 
put the sales costs right out in the 
open as a separate item. That has 
not been done in our business for 
two reasons. First, the New York 
law places a ceiling on commissions 
and second, our sales illustrations re- 
flect the selling costs indirectly. 

A number of our life insurance 
companies would like to go into the 
variable annuity business. If they 
do, our agents will be selling securi- 
ties as well as life insurance, at least 
indirectly. The SEC thinks that 
when a life insurance company sells 
variable annuities, it is in the secu- 
rities business and its activities 
ought to be regulated by the SEC. 
A lawsuit is now going through the 
courts to determine that question. 
If the life companies lose, the ques- 
tion will be decided against us. If 
they win, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that Congress will take a fresh 
look at this situation. Thus, if the 
sale of variable annuities is gen- 
erally sanctioned by state law, it is 
not beyond the realm of possibility 
that some day NASD regulations 
could be applicable to one phase of 
our business. 

Even if this should never come to 
pass, the fact remains that if the buy- 
er’s attention is directed to the sell- 
ing cost of the securities dealers, his 
attention may very well be directed 
to ours. And if and when that hap- 
pens, our business will be con- 
fronted with a fundamental question. 
Wholly aside from whether or not 
the commission anomalies to which 
I have referred are discriminatory 
as between agents or whether they 





create imbalances between plans, a 
more fundamental question is this; 
measured by the commissions whic 
we have heretofore paid on regula 
term insurance and whole life con 
tracts, are the commissions unde 
the new hybrid “borrow-to-buy’ 
plans reasonable? If the transactior 
is essentially one of term insurance 
would the commissions now being 
paid under it—if they were generally 
known—place our business in a 
unfavorable position before the pub- 
lic? And how would they compar 
with the charges made by competing 
mediums such as the mutual funds’ 
insured contract plans? Already the 
subject is getting public attention, 
The widely read “Medical Econom- 
ics” in its Feburary 2, 1959 issue 
had a story on it in which it was said 
that in this kind of a sale the agent 
can sell four times as much insur- 
ance for a given premium and make 
four times as big a commission. 






























The securities dealers have po- 
liced themselves in this area. That 
development prompts a question for 
our business. Is this an area in 
which our business should do some 
self-policing or at least some soul- 
searching or should we abdicate 
that responsibility and “let George 
do it,” meaning the departments ? 












Since ours is a dynamic business, 
we must expect to meet the changing 
needs for those for whom we wish 
to provide protection. Needs fo 
protection do not remain static. 
They change and increase and we 
must change the forms of protec- 
tion we make available in our meth- 
ods of providing insurance. What- 
ever product we devise and what- 
ever marketing systems we create, 
in the final analysis our contracts 
must be sold by agents. The agent 
must be adequately compensated 
under a commission pattern which: is 
fair, equitable and consistent as be- 
tween agents and plans. When the 
commission levels under such a 
structure are compared with those 
in other businesses, they must be 
such as would convince the public 
that the “load” imposed by our busi- 
ness is a reasonable one and deserv- 
ing of public acceptance. If any part 
of our commission structure does 
not meet those standards, the most 
carefully conceived products and 
marketing programs in that arg 
simply will not work. 
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. » You CAN’T call a Spade a Spade!... 


Not if it’s used for digging! 
For gardeners and insurance men 
both do their own spadework in 
different ways. Productive 
insurance men know that he who 
digs deepest for sales information 
usually comes up with the 
most facts to help him 
strike paydirt! 
That’s why productive 
insurance men do their sales 
spadework with BEST’S LIFE 
REPORTS. For over 50 years 
insurance men have been digging 
up facts that sell in this, the preferred 
dicate source of information on legal reserve 
seonge “ . . . Toot d 
“? companies operating in the Unite 
States and Canada. A nationally 
recognized, time-saving reference work, 
inging BEST’S LIFE REPORTS 
taba are designed to provide the facts 
you need on financial resources and 
responsibility, when you need them. 
bia ds Respected summary opinions and recom- 
Hitt % mendations are provided for your 
What- guidance by a staff of experts! 
what- Your sales spadework is as easy 
create, as turning pages in a book with 
tracts BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, priced at 
agent twenty-five dollars including a 
year’s subscription to the Life 


Edition of Best’s Insurance News. B), 
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ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


7S FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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In 1988, Assets Increased to $460 
| In total assets, which now exceed all 
present obligations to policyowners and other 
liabilities by more than $56 million, Southwestern 
Life ranks in the top 3 per cent of the more than 
1300 life companies in the United States. 












«+. $336 million. A 27 per cent increase 
over the total issued in the preceding year and the 
tenth consecutive year of record achievement in 
production by the Company’s agency organization. 


An increase of $192 million during the year, more 


than the total accumulated during the first 22 years 
of the Company’s history. 


$29 million. A record amount which increased 


to $296 million the total paid to policyowners and 
their dependents since the Company was organized 
in 1903. 












ing $61 million. ‘These funds usefully em- 


ployed in many individual, corporate and com- 
munity enterprises contribute to the growth and 
development of the great region served by the 
Company. 





Expanded. Four new branch offices opened and 


two states added to service area which now 
includes Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 


For additional information about Southwestern Life's progress in 1958, 
please write for a copy of the 56th Annual Re ‘eport. 
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) Southwestern Life 


James Ralph Wood, cocacont 
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Statement of Condition |, -- 
sure 
December 31, 1958 them 
men t 
as filed with the Insurance Departments of the states of Arizona, Arkansas, portut 
California, Colorado, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 
weren 
ASSETS insure 
—her 
United States Government Bonds...... $ 43,625,453.22 better 
County and Municipal Bonds......... 36,412,226.71 
Public Utility and Corporation Bonds .  53,439,540.45 a que: 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate... 207,746,270.40 ture 
Cs es a eas § e086 10,988,663.30 rend 
Biome Oiice Meatiding.. <<... ......265. 1,550,000.00 Rio 
NINN, 5. Siclsl als’ oc Sk pMie a oe 9,301,981.10 minis 
NER raat re 9,416,392.00 comir 
Other Common Stocks .............. 19,931,735.28 hat 
a as ees hha dasdivas aun ia oe 0 <0 8,635,970.53 tha 
Loans Against Cash Values of Policies . 31,221,611.05 were 
Accrued Interest and No 
Miscellaneous Assets .............. 2,726,954.52 x 
Net Premiums to Complete Policy Years 15,668,683.57 grouy 
These are premiums either in process of collec- you ¢ 
tion or due to be paid during the current policy . 
year. Proper offsetting liability is included in moth 
the policy reserves shown in this statement. whet! 
TOTAL ABBEEG «ccs acces. $450,665,482.13 ; 
insur 
LIABILITIES place 
Policy Reserves ..........-..-..--0- $373,085,926.07 the j 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 3,376,365.45 W 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 5,839,322.93 hurts 
Mandatory Securities Valuation Reserve 11,981,191.50 talk : 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ........ $394,282,805.95 pa 
SURPLUS FUNDS for protection we t 
of Policyowners marl} 
Reserve for Contingencies ........... $ 24,882,676.18 abou 
ROE IE Soc oa o's ov. becca .o cae pins 7,500,000.00 adm 
NIN Ge Sa sh ek el dig So 0 0a! s 24,000,000.00 insu: 
Total Capital and Surplus Funds $ 56,382,676.18 and 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS FUNDS ... $450,665,482.13 ae 
only 
Bonds and stocks in this snjomant are mret as prescribed by the Nationa! 
Association of Ins ce 
E 
The 
the 
gro’ 
INSURANCE | win 
whe 
COMPANY tive 
Home Lom ice, Dallas + 
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J. EDWARD CARNAL 
Second Vice-President, 
Agency Administration 
Occidental Life of California 


TALKED TO SEVERAL top life in- 
Press men recently and two of 
them said that if they were young 
men today, considering all the op- 
portunity in this world of ours, they 
weren’t sure that they’d select life 
insurance as a career. Think of that 
—here were two men, each making 
better than $50,000 a year, each with 
a question in his mind about the fu- 
ture of this business. They had 
read so many articles about our di- 
minishing markets, they were be- 
coming so emotionally overwrought, 
that like overloaded circuits, they 
were ready to blow their fuses. 

Now, you can’t deny the fact that 
group insurance is spreading and 
you also can’t deny that—like your 
mother-in-law—it is here to stay, 
whether you like it or not. Group 
insurance has a definite, specific 
place in our economic life. It does 
the job that sometimes we can’t do. 

We know that occasionally it 
hurts individual sales, but when we 
talk about diminishing markets—and 
overloaded circuits—it is time that 
we took a good, hard look at those 
markets and what we are doing 
about them. It’s high time that we 
admitted the obvious fact that group 
insurance will continue to spread, 
and that we get on with the job that 
we as life insurance salesmen have 
only started to do. 


A Man of Ideas 


Elmer G. Leterman, in his book, 
The New Art of Selling, says that 
the salesman of the future who will 
grow into leadership and success 
will be the man of ideas, the man 
who has trained himself to be a crea- 
tive thinker; not the alchemist, 








thinking only in terms of what has 
been, but the person who can con- 
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CIRCUITS OVERLOADED? 


ceive new ideas, new ways and new 
plans to capture an expanding mar- 
ket. 

We must not be like the old man 
who backed his car out of his drive- 
way into the teeth of oncoming 
traffic. “Don’t you ever look?” one 
driver yelled. “Sure, I always look,” 
the old man said, “but I don’t see 
too good!” 

Perhaps to understand how ex- 
tensively the needs of Americans 
and Canadians for future money are 
rising it will help if we look at some 
specific pictures. 


Population Growth 


Population forecasts, with their 
comforting immutability, are respon- 
sible in no small way for the glow- 
ing visions of the golden 60’s. 
Several years ago, I talked about five 
plates being on the dinner table in 
the late 60’s for every four today. 
Our population is estimated to be 
190,000,000 six short years from 
now. That’s a 20,000,000 increase. 

Right now our tremendous crop 
of post-war babies are just starting 
to become teenagers? In the next 
two years the number of children 


Let’s get on with the job 














entering the threshold age of 13 will 
jump by 40%. Each year after 
that their economic importance will 
be magnified even more. Wait until 
they start setting up their own 
households in the mid-60’s, Propor- 
tionately, we'll have more young 
people. The present number of 
something over 60,000,000 will 
steadily and rapidly increase to 85,- 
000,000 within the next 17 years. 

In the meantime, every parent 
has an obligation to care for that 
child until majority. This means an 
enormous and rising need for more 
and larger sales. It also means that 
home ownership, already enjoyed by 
60% of our families, will increase 
still further. Right now, more than 
eighty-eight billion will be needed to 
take care of home mortgages alone. 
With the growing number of fami- 
lies and growing cost of homes, a 
long continuous rise means more 
and larger mortgage sales. 

Have you seen the booklet pub- 
lished by the L.L.A.M.A. which 
gives the costs of college education 
today? It’s startling! If you’ve had 
the happy yet financially unhappy 
experience of sending your children 
through college, you can appreciate 
the costs of higher education, which 
are still going higher. Shouldn't 
this greatly emphasize the necessity 
for a father to save money for this 
purpose? Our statisticians tell us 
that a still greater percentage of 
high school graduates will enter col- 
lege. Enrollment is now more than 
three times what it was 30 years ago. 
And 20 years from now it will be 
more than three times as high as at 
present. 


Life Insurance for Women 


Another market relatively un- 
touched is life insurance on women. 
At present one out of every three 
workers is a woman. In the future 
even a larger percentage will be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Circuits Overloaded ?—Continued 


composed of women, and their gain 
in real earnings will be greater than 
that of men. More life insurance on 
more women will be purchased. 
There are now over 40,000,000 mar- 
ried women, nearly twice the num- 
ber in 1920. In the next 17 years 
there will be an almost 50% in- 
crease. There has been a significant 
increase in the number of marriages 
and there will be a still larger in- 
crease in the next 17 years. The 
amount of future money needed for 
these marriages is indeed large. 


Wife Insurance 


In the not-too-distant past, insur- 
ance on wives was restricted to bu- 
rial funds, and if you were on your 
toes, you enlarged this to include 
the cast of a housekeeper until the 
widower could find a new mate. 
Today, if we're still thinking of 
insurance on wives in this narrow 
perspective we aren’t doing a very 
good job in the world of marital 
split incomes and marital deduction 
estates. If you present to your cli- 


ents present-day problems indicat- 
ing a need for wife insurance 
effectively, your share of greater 
gain can be fantastic by comparison. 

The number of widows is increas- 
ing rapidly, which further points out 
the problem that while they must 
live, they are usually unable to pro- 
vide for themselves. It would be an 
insensitive person who could look at 
these figures withous transferring 
them to personal application. In 
some respects they are measure- 
ments of obligations at marriage 
which have been called for payment. 
Widowhood is longer and by 1975 it 
is expected to last 46 years. When 
you contemplate the amount needed 
to provide one year’s living ex- 
penses, the growth in the needs for 
future money, represented by this 
increase in life expectancy, is start- 
ling. 


Retirement Funds 


A recent study by the Federal Re- 
serve Board states that 65% of the 
people reaching age 65 have an in- 
come of less than $1,000. In fact, 
36% have no income at all. To 
some of us veterans in the business 
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this statement has an old, familiar 
ring. The obligation for future 
money to provide retirement funds 
is extremely real. The number of 
persons 65 or over has been increas- 
ing rapidly and is certain to con- 
tinue to do so—almost a 50% 
increase in 17 years, Not only are 
a higher proportion of workers 
reaching retirement, but the period 
of retirement is steadily lengthening. 
This creates a tremendous potential 
for future retirement income sales. 

You can talk about stock, mutual 
funds and variable annuities, but 
one of the most important objectives 
of every breadwinner is to have 
sufficient dollars when he’s ready to 
retire. And the recent slump in the 


stock market, when investors 
watched their values melt in the 
autumn sun, reemphasized once 


again the importance of the old fash- 
ioned, hard but sure way of saving 
through life insurance. If our buy- 
term-and-invest-the-difference _ phi- 
losophers had the foresight of Nos- 
tradamus, the wisdom of Solomon, 
the patience of Job, the luck of the 
Irish, and Bernard Baruch as their 
investment counsel, they might be 
well ahead of the game. But, of 
course, they would never really 
know until they sold. 

Every effort is being made today 
to halt inflation, but he would be 
a bold man who said emphatically 
that inflation is halted, and he would 
be bold to the point of callousness if 
he were willing to risk his wife and 
his children on the stoppage of in- 
flation. By 1975 it will take more 
than twice the number of dollars it 
took to buy the same groceries 20 
years ago. This all means larger 
future sales. 


Medical Benefits 


The tremendous increase in bene- 
fit payments both in life and accident 
and sickness will bring even a 
greater acceptance and understand- 
ing of the importance of personal 
insurance. The total size of accident 
bills is expected to rise rapidly— 
50% greater 17 years from now. 

And to cover the cost of medical 
care, every budget of future money 
has to provide a substantial amount 
for this purpose. The total cost of 
medical care is expected to increase 
about three-fold within 17 years. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


North Carolina Supreme Court Re- 
views the "Continuously Within 
Doors" Clause. 


The insured had a policy with 
the Old Equity Life Insurance Co., 
which was styled a “Lifetime In- 
come Protection Policy.” One part 
of the policy provided for a certain 
payment in the event of the loss of 
use of members of the body. 
Another, Part H, with which we are 
concerned, provided that “if the in- 
jury . . . confines the insured con- 
tinously withindoors for one day or 
more and requires regular treat- 
ments therein by a legally qualified 
physician or surgeon, the company 
will pay * a certain sum per 
month. 

One Suits was seriously injured 
in an automobile accident on No- 
vember 1, 1952 resulting in a com- 
plete paralysis from the lower abdo- 
men downward. He at first received 
hospital treatment then from the 
time of his accident until February 
of 1955 he received rehabilitation 
treatment. Braces and special shoes 
were fitted enabling him to move 
about. He was taught in the reha- 
hilitation center to drive a specially 
equipped automobile and to do vari- 
ous other things. In February of 
1955 he enrolled as a graduate stu- 
dent in the University of North 
Carolina driving from his home ap- 
proximately thirty-five miles to his 
classes. During that time he did 
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walk to his various school buildings, 
drove to church, the store, the bar- 
ber shop, to his doctors’ office and 
to the nearby towns. He made a 


couple of long distance trips. In 
February of 1955 the Insurance 
Company stopped paying benefits 


under the withindoors provision of 
the policy that it had been paying 
since the date of injury. As the com- 
pany stopped paying under this pro- 
vision, the plaintiff insured filed suit 
and the case was submitted to a 
jury, who found in his favor. The 
defendant insurance company ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, where Justice Hig- 
gins wrote the opinion. The 
Supreme Court reversed the jury 
verdict. 

Justice Higgins reviewed the 
policy provision concerning confin- 
ing disability benefits. 

The courts of the several states 
are not in agreement interpreting 
such a provision as herein set out. 
Some courts adhere to the literal 
construction rule and some adhere 
to a more liberal interpretation, 
treating the phrase as descriptive of 
the extent of the illness or injury, 
allowing a reasonable deviation from 
the indoors requirement. A few 
state courts have decided cases 
which have the effect of removing 
the confinement provision altogether. 
The court states that North Caro. 
lina does follow the liberal view, but 
in this case the policyholder has not 
shown one facet of the requirements 
of the clause. The insured did show 
that he had a total disabling injury 
resulting in total loss of time and 
was regularly treated by a qualified 





physician, however the insured fails 
to meet the requirement that he is 
confined continuously withindoors, 
even with a liberal interpretation. 
The purpose and intent of the 
court in giving a liberal construction 
to the indoor confinement provision 
does not mean that it can strike it 
out altogether and rewrite the policy. 
The court does admire the plain- 
tiff’s fortitude in rehabilitating him- 
self from such a serious disability, 
but cannot take something away 
from a policy that was legitimately 
written therein. 
Suits v. Old Equity Life Ins. Co. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
December 17, 1958. 4 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 121. 


McLendon, Brim, Holderness & 
Brooks, G. Neil Daniels, Hubert 
Humphrey, Brown Building, 


Greensboro, North Carolina, for de- 
fendant, appellant. 
Smith, Moore, Smith, Schell & 
Hunter, Bynum M. Hunter, for 
plaintiff, appellee. 


Insured Held Not "Actively At Work" 
to Make Group Insurance Contract 
Effective. 


Shirley M. Elsey became an em- 
ployee of the Community State 
Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma on July 
26, 1957. This bank had a group 
policy of insurance with the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America, which had been in exis- 
tence for about a year when the in- 
sured began working. The insured 
made application for life insurance 

(Continued on the next page) 
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coverage under the group policy and 
was issued a certificate of insurance 
stating that its effective date was 
October 26, 1957. 

The policy provided as follows: 


“Each full-time employee enter- 
ing the eligible classes after the 
effective date of this Rider shall be 
eligible for insurance hereunder from 
the completion of three months of 
continuous service on a_ full-time 
basis with the Policyholder.” 

and also provided : 


“In any instance when an Employee 
is not actively at work on full time 
on the date he would become in- 
sured in accordance with the above 
provisions, the commencement of 
the Employee’s insurance shall be 
deferred until return to active work 
on full time.” 


-not at work. The 





October 26, 1957, the date when 
Mrs, Elsey’s insurance became effec- 
tive was a Saturday, a day when the 
bank was closed and the employees 
insured had 
worked on the 24th, but for per- 
sonal reasons did not work on 
October 25. She became ill on Oc- 
tober 26 and died on October 29. 

The beneficiary named in the 
$5,000 certificate of insurance filed 
a claim with the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, but the company de- 
nied liability and this suit resulted. 
The trial court held for the defen- 
dant insurance company. 

The plaintiff appealed to the 
Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
arguing that the insured had com- 
pleted three months of continuous 
service as a full-time employee, ful- 
filling all requirements of the policy 
except being actively at work on the 
effective date inserted on the certifi- 
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cate. The only reason that she was 
not at work was because the bank 
was closed. Further, the plaintiff 
claims there was a conflict in the pro- 
vision of the policy certificate fixing 
the date certain of the effective date, 
in stating that the insured must he 
actively at work on that date. The 
court held, however, that to construe 
the policy and certificate as suggested 
by the plaintiff beneficiary would 
void the provision that if the em- 
ployee is not actively at work on the 
effective date of the commencement 
of the insurance it shall be deferred 
until return to active work on full 
time. 

A contract of insurance rests on 
the same principle as other laws and 
cannot be rewritten by the courts, 
Being actively at work on October 
26 was a condition precedent to an 
effective contract and it means that 
the person must actually be on the 
job performing the employee’s cus- 
tomary work. Being on the payroll 
is not enough. Thus the court holds 
that the employee was not “actively 
at work” on the day the policy was to 
go into effect. 

Elsey, Appellant v. Prudential Ins. 
Co. of America, Appellee. United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit. December 26, 1958. 
4 CCH LIFE CASES (2d) 132. 
Robert J. Woolsey, Farmer, Wool- 
sey, Flippo & Bailey, 602 National 
Bank of Tulsa Building, Tulsa 3, 
Oklahoma, for appellant. 

G. Ellis Gable, Charles P. Gotwals, 
Jr., Jack N. Hays, G. Douglas Fox 
of Gable, Gotwals & Hays, Beacon 
Building, Tulsa 3, Oklahoma for 
appellee. 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


More THAN A SCORE OF federa! 
legislative proposals of interest to 
the health insurance business hav: 
already been introduced since th« 
86th Congress convened in January, 
says Robert R. Neal, general man 
ager of the Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. Measures whicl 
would provide government-spon- 
sored medical payment benefits un 
der the social security system fot 
persons over age sixty-five ar« 
among the more important bills. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
OF 1958 


Gain to life insurance in force 


$117,039,788 


Accrued life insurance in force 


$264,340,422 


Increase to Surplus Funds 


$2,029,007 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries during year 


$10,809,148 


Accrued payments to policyowners 
plus funds held for their benefit 


$146,992,674 


Ratio, Assets to Liabilities 


127% 


EXECUTIVE 
STAFF: 


CHARLES W. DOW, Chairman 
ALLEN V. DOWLING, President 
R. D. WISELY, Vice President — 


Treasurer 
S. R. RAUWOLF, Vice President— 
Agencies 
R. L. BLOCK, Vice President— 
Investments 


STERLING HARRISON, Vice President 
H. E. BOOSTROM, Secretary 
CLAUD C. COX, Counsel 


NORTH A 


ALLEN V. DOWLING, PRESIDENT 


SEVENTY THIRD 


Homudl epord 


1958 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1968 


Assets or Resources 


Amount 

Cash in Office and Banks . ; ‘ é : . $ 1,502,437.04 
Bonds: 

ns ARI oo, ewig FST) dei) = es amy 5,661,327.81 

State and Municipal . z x : : : : 1,596,192.42 

Railroad. ; ‘ ‘ é ; : ‘ 3,647,350.00 

Public Utilities . eer : 7 ee : 2,756,098.00 

Industrial . ; 5 i . , 6,883,405.00 
Preferred and Common Stock . ote Fig : 1,455,366.74 
Real Estate Owned , ; : : ; ; ; 847,607.19 
Mortgages: 1st Liens on 

Improved City Property . ; , : , ‘ 15,882,171.90 
Loans to Policyholders . : : ; ; : 4 1,439,620.98 
Accrued Interest & Rents . : . ‘ ' ; 268,594.32 
Premiums in Course of Collection. , ‘ : 1,926,590.43 


$43,866,761.83 


Reserves, Liabilities and Surplus 


Amount 

Reserve to Guarantee Policy Obligations . .  . $82,069,501.81 
Premiums Paid in Advance . , : , ‘ ‘ 159,286.14 
Reserve for Federal and State Taxes . be iP ih a 622,000.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities . : - . ; ‘ 1,438,429.62 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve $1,035,000.00 

Capital Stock, Fully Paid . ‘ 1,000,000.00 ™ 
Surplus : : 7,542,544.26 

Excess Security to Policyholders . ; eT of . 9,577,544.26 


$43,866,761.83 


ICAN 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
COM PANY 





Operating in 48 States and District of Columbia 
209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET «+ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














Circuits Overloaded?—from page 94 


The University of Michigan re- 
cently made a nation-wide survey 
and results, compiled by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, showed that 
in approximately one out of every 
seven families no members were in- 
sured. In almost one-third of the 
families only one member was in- 
sured, and in only one out of every 
four families did one member have 
$5,000 or more of insurance. 


And, in fact, in one out of every 
ten families no one had more than 
$1,000. At a time when the dollar 
is worth $.50, as compared to the 
1937-40 period, does this indicate 
that our circuits are overloaded? 
And here’s another revealing fact: 
more than two out of every five 
insured families feel that they have 
too little life insurance, and only one 
in 50 that they have too much. 

All of us have to agree that you 
should use a different approach to 
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4’/2 BILLIONS 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


Achievements in Record Year 1958 
Insurance in Force Dec. 31, 1958.. $4,510,886,428.00 


Gain during the year 
Total Assets increased to 


Gain during the year............ 


Surplus Protection to policy holders 


Gain during the year 


Assets for each $100 of liabilities. . 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE CoO. 


GALVESTON 


TEXAS 


the man with a family who already 
has a minimum program, both for 
the protection of his family and for 
his retirement, from the one you 
would use with the family who has 
little or no proteciion at all. But 
doesn’t it simply mean that in those 
instances our product is becoming 
somewhat more of a luxury than a 
necessity product ? 

The doubling of our national in- 
come would increase our staple food 
consumption by only a small per- 
centage. Two chickens in every pot 
sometimes gets fattening, but two 
cafs in every garage is an exciting 
incentive, There’s no ceiling on the 
desire of people to improve their 
standard of living. The year 1925 
was only 33 years ago, but the stand- 
ard of living probably didn’t include 
a washing machine, a radio, an au- 
tomobile, a television set or an elec- 
tric dishwasher. Clothes dryers and 
air conditioners are in only a few 
homes today, but will become stand- 
ard equipment in the future. This 
increased standard of living inevita- 
bly means larger sales. But perhaps 
most important is that more people 
will have more income to buy more 
insurance. Does all this add up to 
overloaded circuits? 


What we should fear most is not 
that our cupboard is getting bare, 
but that in these day of plenty we’re 
not going full throttle ahead. Doesn't 
it make you wonder if, in these days 
of the bank loan and self-funded 
plans and the like, there isn’t an 
increasing tendency to overlook a ba- 
sic fact of our business? That is, 
if life insurance is properly sold 
there is no need to resort to pre- 
senting the prospect with an ordi- 
nary life contract on a decreasing 
term basis. 

The architect can cover his mis- 
takes with ivy, a doctor with sod and 
a bride with mayonnaise, but life 
insurance salesmen cannot afford to 
make the mistake of overlooking the 
basic responsibilities of stewardship. 


Webster says that stewardship is 
“management or administration o! 
something entrusted to one’s care.’ 


Life insurance salesmen are ulti 
mately responsible to their client: 
for the way in which they manage o1 
use that which is entrusted to them 
. . . It is as basic to insurance busi- 


(Continued on page 100) 
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RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Gives Their Life GENERAL AGENTS 
and Field Force 


... FOR BETTER PROSPECTING ... 


Reserve Life’s unique and original Direct Mail Manual, featuring prospecting 
and telephone techniques, is designed to create maximum sales interest. 


.--TO GENERATE MORE SALES INTEREST... 


Reserve Life’s dynamic visual aids and packaged plans are streamlined to 
motivate a powerful and persuasive sales appeal swiftly and effectively. 


J4ahte) Pao) a 4a he) 14. bm... INCREASING SALES AND PRESTIGE... 


A high commission scale, the free services of experienced Home Office Life 
Regional Managers: in your area, highly competitive rates, continuous adver- 
tising, practical sales training and many other sales tools, give ALL Reserve 
Life Representatives ... SALES POWER! 





Write or return attached coupon and we Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice-President, 
will inform you of the type of sales Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
opportunity available in your area. (All Cetin, Tones 


inquiries are kept strictly confidential ) How can | qualify to become a ( ) General Agent, ( ) Representa- 
tive, or ( ) Broker with the Reserve Life Insurance Co. in my area. 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |" 


Licensed in 43 States, Alaska, Hawaii Street 
and the District of Columbia City 


Home Orrice: Datias, Texas (8-657) 
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Circuits Overloaded?—from page 98 


ness life as the laws of health are to 
your physical well-being. 

Some salesmen, I’m afraid, think 
of stewardship only in terms of im- 
mediate dollars. A salesman may 
equip himself mith words dripping 
with honey and utter them in tones 
of bell-like sweetness, but if he is in 
front of his prospect, thinking pri- 
marily of commissions, he can be 
sure that his prospect sees the dollar 
signs in his eyes. Only when we 
have the making of money as a goal 
without making it a god is it good 
sense, good management and good 
psychology. 

The greatest of all sources of cre- 
ative selling is a genuine desire to 
service those with whom you deal, 
and if the desire is genuine it will 
result in your achieving a higher 
income than you ever dreamed of. 


Monetary Rewards 


Not long ago I read that a certain 
automobile salesman, not a dealer, 
was awarded his industry’s plaque 
as America’s number one car sales- 
man. The plaque stated that his 
income last year was $40,000. Ad- 





mitting that $40,000 is good, I 
couldn’t help but compare the re- 
ward for his outstanding capacity in 
his business to the reward in ours. 
My guess is that there must be sev- 
eral hundred agents in our business 
whose income last year was $100,000 
or more, And a report made by the 
Dartnell Corporation stated that 
insurance salesmen were among the 
eight highest paid salesmen in busi- 
ness. 

Does any of this sound as though 
our industry circuits are overloaded 
or that you as salesmen need fear 
such an eventuality? Who says the 
salesman’s opportunities are shrink- 
ing or that we’re in danger of blow- 
ing a fuse? 


A Voltage Reading 


Let’s quickly take a voltage read- 
ing to be certain that there’s no 
danger to ourselves. Is there any 
doubt that with more consumer 
spendable income and with the con- 
sumer’s appetite whetted, you will 
find a stimulated market for your 
product? Is there any doubt about 
personal insurance maintaining its 
position as a stabilizing factor in 
solving the long-range problems of 





people whose other possessions and 
investment programs so woefully 
lack real permanence today ? Is there 
any doubt that as income has risen 
we have been placed even farther 
from the saturation point of individ- 
ual policy sales than before, and that 
the scope of our future market is 
even broader than at present. 

In answering these questions did 
your voltage meter indicate any 
overloaded circuits? No? Then _let’s 
shake aside such thoughts. Let’s 
abandon the Casper Milquetoast 
thinking and adopt a vigorous, real- 
istic outlook. As individual sales- 
men, whether you continue to pros- 
per in this or any other business, in 
this or any other economy, depends 
upon your own ingenuity, your own 
creativity, your own vitality and 
sincerity. 

Remember that . . . a fuse can 
be blown not only by the overloading 
of circuits, but by the crossing of 
two bare wires. Insulation is the 
answer—the insulation of facts, not 
fancy—of markets, not mausoleums. 

Insulate your wires, for no man 
ever fails until he fails inside. You 
are your own unique asset. You have 
the right to mold it to whatever 
image you desire. 
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NEGLECT 


destroyer 
of business 


PAUL FANSLER 
Bankers Life Insurance Co. 
of Nebraska 

HE FACT THAT LIFE INSURANCE 
¢ a personal form of selling 
means that in our development we 
must continually keep improving 
and combining those qualities that 
will lead to a greater expansion of 
our collective and individual capa- 
bilities. Then, in this essential pro- 
fession of distributing personal in- 
surance, we can say we're dealing 
in a quality business selling to qual- 
ity buyers as quality agents. 

Today, as never before, our pro- 
fession requires more than the old 
fashioned concept of bygone days. 
In our pursuit, to build and develop 
our individual capabilities what- 
ever be our goal, it is not enough to 
hold to old concepts in the sale of 
personal insurance. 

Competition for the insuring pub- 
lic’s dollar is too severe to neglect 
the well rounded, year by year de- 
velopment of our careers. To place 
our story of life insurance before the 
public, is only one minute step re- 
quired in the successful building of 
a successful personal insurance 
business. To establish a clientele, 
there are more prequisites than 
carrying a rate book and selling our 
product. 

I have titled this article, “Neg- 
lect—Destroyer of Business.” My 
intention is to illustrate how some 
of the factors of a personal insurance 
career can mean success or failure, 
I propose to show that quality busi- 
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ness to quality buyers by quality 
agents is a relative thing and does 
not deal alone with the ability to 
sell insurance. It deals with all the 
facets of personal development. 
Volume for the sake of volume is a 
fallacy and therefore the destroyers 
of our business are not our ability 


to fill in an application, but rather 


our inability to develop our busi- 
ness as a career. 

The first letter in the title word, 
“Neglect,” is “N.” This letter “N” 
represents names. If names are neg- 
lected, and an agent does not have 
an inventory of names (fresh ones 
every day) then the first thing he 
knows, his general agent is shaking 
his hand and wishing him well on 
his next job. The neglect of getting 
names from those people you sell 
and service is a destroyer of busi- 
ness, because it eliminates the most 
valuable prospecting tool you have 
to obtain quality buyers. This pros- 
pecting tool is a name from a satis- 
fied client that will enable you to 
remain consistent and to continue to 
build and spread your business, If 
you neglect names, you are not only 
making your work more difficult, 
but you are also destroying the basic 
function of personal insurance sell- 


ing. 


The second letter in “Neglect” is 


“E.” The letter “E” represents the 
most valuable commodity our busi- 
ness thrives on—Enthusiasm—the 
fertilizer of selling. If you neglect 
the cultivation of an enthusiastic ap- 
proach to life insurance selling or ac- 


cident and sickness needs, then you 
are neglecting the spark plug of your 
personality. You’re not hitting on 
all eight. This development of an 
enthusiastic approach to our career 
is not based on volume, You don’t 
have to be a million dollar producer 
to be enthusiastic, but you have to 
be enthusiastic to be a million dol- 
lar producer. 

Your production may not ever 
exceed three or four hundred thou- 
sand, but if you’re sincerely enthu- 
siastic in your work, it will be 
quality business, and pay you well. 
I can only suggest that you look at 
yourself: at work, at play, and at 
home. Are you neglecting to be en- 
thusiastic? If you are, beware. It 
too can be a destroyer of our busi- 
ness. 


A Specific Goal 


The third letter in “Neglect” is 
the letter “G.” What can that “G” 
represent? I can tell you this; if 
you do not have a “G,” then you 
have neglected to give yourself that 
extra push that all men need in life. 
That extra something that turns 
mediocrity into outstanding accom- 
plishment. The letter “G” stands 
for Goal. In any endeavor, whether 
it be at home or at work, the goal 
of success must be pin-pointed to 
something specific. A way station 
that will gauge your progress. 

The importance of shooting at a 
goal has been written about down 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Destroyer—Continued 


through the years and we all under- 
stand its value. Perhaps your goal 
is a new home, education for your 
children, a new car this year, or 
perhaps to lead your agency, or 
even qualify for the Million Dollar 
Round Table. Whatever your goal 
is, you are better in your personal 
development of your individual capa- 
bilities if your progress is aimed at 
a realistic goal. The agent without 
a planned, specific goal is drifting ; 
therefore, he cannot chart his prog- 
ress. A goal is a must. 


Aimed at Million 


My first year I aimed at a mil- 
lion. That was my goal. In order 
to chart my progress from the 
over-all need of a million into 
the needs of months and weeks 
and finally days, I broke my big 
goal down to a series of little goals, 
and I can honestly say that if I had 
not done so, the temptation to let 
down and give up would have 
stopped me; because the big goal 
seemed too overwhelming. If you 
neglect your goal, you can’t score, 
and if you can’t score, then you can’t 
win; and we all want to win. 

The fourth letter in “Neglect” is 
the letter “L.”’ The letter “L” repre- 
sents Lapses. If your career devel- 
opment neglects lapsed business, 
then you are destroying the very 
existence of your career, of your 
business, and even your home office. 
I feel nothing is as important in our 
day-to-day routine as the constant 
improvement of persistency. It is 
one part of our business that upsets 
me and causes me to worry. 

When I check my morning mail, 
if a late slip is there or lapse notice, 
I cannot neglect it. I used to worry 
myself about it and, therefore, the 
worry affected my selling process, 
but now I have a system. The first 
duty I have every day is to do some- 
thing concrete about the cases that 
are in trouble. I have found from 
experience that if you take care of 
it the day you get it, that you have 
a 100% better chance to save it 
and also you get it out of the way, 
and this eliminates the worry. My 
philosophy is to never worry about 
those things you can’t control, but 
until you have run down these prob- 
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lem cases and know they are out of 
your control, then you will worry 
about them. I don’t like to worry 
because it affects my mental atti- 
tude, so I clear those problem cases 
immediately, and then go about my 
business of finding new people. If 
you neglect lapsed cases, then you’re 
really destroying your business. 

The next letter in “Neglect” is 


the letter “E.” This is a general © 


factor of developing a good, solid 
business. The letter “E” represents 
Efficiency. Efficiency of selling, 
efficiency of persistence, efficiency of 
all the routine mandatory effort that 
is part of our business. Most agents, 
according to statistics, spend 15% 
of their time selling and 85% doing 
something else. Through an effici- 
ently planned day-to-day, month-to- 
month business procedure, you can 
eliminate many of the distasteful and 
unprofitable sides of business, You 
can eliminate lost motion and lost 
commissions, You can, through effi- 
cient administration of yourself, plan 
your work to accomplish what you 
want. Neglect of efficiency in your 
career development may destroy 
your big opportunity to be an estab- 
lished career underwriter. 

The next letter in “Neglect” is 
the letter “C.” This can only stand 
for Cases. I cannot over-emphasize 
the importance of cases, because 
cases represent lives and lives repre- 
sent activity. In the Million Dollar 
Round Table today, there are about 
2500 members. This is out of some 
200,000 licensed life underwriters in 
the United States and Canada. You 
might wonder what sets these 2500 
men apart. What do they do? What 
do they have? How do they think? 
It may surprise you to know that 
the average M.D.R.T. member 
doesn’t write a handful of cases to 
qualify for the M.D.R.T., but the 
average member places 111 cases per 
year, This doesn’t sound like such 
an impossibility when you look at the 
accomplishment from the number of 
lives, The enormousness of selling a 
million only seems staggering when 
you look at it from the standpoint 
of one million dollars. Yet, writing 
a million is really nothing more than 
accumulating many cases, each rep- 
resenting a certain amount of life 
insurance. ; 

Bigness, after all, is actually only 
an amassing of many. small things. 


Big success is really the sum tota! 
of numerous little successes. This 
certainly can be reflected in the num- 
ber of cases you write. To achieve 
bigness and success in any endeavor, 
requires first a smallness of interest 
and action involving a myriad of 
little things. 

The last letter in “Neglect” is 
“T.” “T” is Time Control, the stop 
watch of our business, If neglected, 
our skill in selling, in prospecting, 
in virtually every phase of our busi- 
ness is wasted and defeated. Some- 
one said, “A salesman’s only asset 
is his time.” That is probably the 
oldest truism in the profession of 
selling ; yet it is the hardest of all 
basic requirements to master. To be- 
come adept at time control is no easy 
task. It is a continual, uphill fight. 
Doing a day’s work every day is not 
accomplished by accident, because 
the thieves of time work on all of us 
constantly. 

Time Control is the effective use 
of distributing our strength as sales- 
men among those buyers over which 
we have influence. An agent might 
effectively control his time, in so 
far as putting in a day’s work, but 
time control, to be really effective, 
must place you where your influence 
can be felt and the sale of personal 
insurance will result. 

I have illustrated each letter of 
“Neglect” to mean: Names, Enthu- 
siasm, Goals, Lapses, Efficiency, 
Cases, and Time Control and feel 
those are the basic primary factors 
of our business. To develop our in- 
dividual capabilities to the utmost, 
and be worthy of the distinction of 
our profession, we cannot develop 
fully, if neglect exists in these basic 
requirements. If one more basic 
factor was needed to tie together 
these important points, it would 
surely be planning and practice. You 
can eliminate neglect and obtain 
success only with planning and prac- 
tice of the fundamentals of selling. 

Whatever goal you shoot for, you 
will never have a well rounded ca- 
reer without eliminating Neglect. 
Success can be yours if you want it. 
The extra ingredient for your suc- 
cess will merely be: doing the same 
things more often, longer, and with 
increasing efficiency. Without ex- 
ception, those who apply themselves 
can overcome any mental block that 
might exist, to reach success. 
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new STATE MUTUAL nospPITAL INSURANCE 


for Families and Individuals 


@ Coverage begins on policy date—no waiting 
period. 

@ Available with or without $50 deductible. 

@ Issued to adults ages 18 to 85. 


@ Insured wife becomes policyholder upon 
death of husband. 


@ Children eligible for family coverage from 2 
weeks to 18 years. 


@ Newborn children automatically covered at 
2 weeks of age to end of then current pre- 
mium period at no additional cost. Addi- 
tional premium thereafter. 


Mail coupon today for free booklet 
describing State Mutual’s New 
Hospital Insurance Plan in detail. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of America 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


@ Pays variable maximum up to $20 a day 
room and board; up to 90 days for each 
hospitalization and up to 10 times daily rate 
for hospital services. 


@ Maternity benefits in-hospital, 10 times daily 


rate; non-hospital 5 times daily rate. No 
deductible. 


@ Optional benefits available for surgical pro-.. 
cedures and in-hospital physician’s calls. 


@ Participating. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me full details about your new Hos- 
pital Insurance Plan with a Lifetime Guarantee. 
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FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS — 1958 


LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE $1,582,876,837 
Gain of $116,731,435 in one year 

PAID POLICYHOLDERS 

AND BENEFICIARIES $ 16,972,864 


ASSETS $ 171,779,931 
Increase of $16,182,321 over 1957 


$ 150,598,972 
Liabilities Include Policy Reserves 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
$ 21,180,959 


Because they depend on you 
AM INTENEN CE y 


LIFE "Cosaeane 


or GEORGIA. 


HEY PUP. 
THATS US/ 


Throughout the South, life 
insurance needs continue 

to grow. To satisfy these needs, 
Life of Georgia is constantly 
broadening the scope of its 
insurance plans and service to 
policyholders. During 1959, four 
South-wide outdoor advertising 
campaigns will dramatize to millions 
of families the Company’s service — 
literally putting prospects in the picture, 


LIFE: company 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 
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Aetna Life: General agent H. Gene 
Pruner has been appointed to succeed 
Paul M. Williams, CLU, retiring, at 
Indianapolis and is replaced at Peoria by 
Paul J. Wiesler, Jr. 

Joseph W. Gallant has been appointed 
brokerage supervisor at Boston (general 
agent Herbert W. Florer, CLU), and 
Thomas A. Couch at Richmond (general 
agent James H. Neill, Jr.). James A. 
Green becomes assistant manager of pen- 
sion trust dept. at Toledo (general agent 
Samuel G. Carson, CLU). Bruce D. Chad- 
bourne has been promoted to assistant 
general agent at Jacksonville. Henry A. 
Topping has been named district man- 
ager at Chicago (R. S. Edwards & Co., 
general agents). 

New Supervisors: T. Read Fulton, 
Baltimore, Paul G. Goebel, Jr., Grand 
Rapids; Herbert R. Kimmel, Miami; 
Victor Navarro, El Paso; Thomas W. 
Shobbrook, Jr., Spokane; Bernard A. 
Sloane, Brooklyn; John K. Tupper, St. 
Louis; Nicholas T. Victor, New York 
City (William St.); and Phillip L. 
Wheeler, Cincinnati. 


American Income: General agent ap- 
pointments: George M. Fields, Houston, 
and Woodrow F. Wilson, Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Gerald Comstock, Shelbyville, and 
Luther L. Hairrell, Marion, Ind.; Harold 
Buchman and Donald Dowling, Tucson, 
Ariz. 


American Life (N. Y.): Life super- 
intendents named: Robert A. Brown, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert E. Duncan, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Boynton M. 
Schmitt, Hartford. 

Paul E. Van Horn, CLU, was elected 
executive vice president and John S. 
Thatcher, assistant vice president. 


American National: General agent Louis 
R. Burton has been appointed to open a 
new ordinary branch in Tucson, Ariz., 
and is succeeded at Little Rock by L. N. 
Duck. New Ohio branches opened and 
their general agents are: Cleveland, east- 
ern area—Joseph Singel and western area 
—William E. Hodge; Canton, Joseph G. 
Epley; and Mansfield, Robert L. Myles. 

Other general agents named: John Bar- 
ranco, Jackson, Miss.; Frank J. Hancock, 
Mobile, succeeding Will Ford, recently 
appointed associate divisional director; 
H. C. Robertson, Washington, D. C.; and 
R. G. Trierweiler, Fargo, N. D. 


American United: Carl E. Shaeffer and 
Edward E. Thomas have been promoted 
to assistant superintendents of agencies. 
William Calhoon has been assigned as 
staff assistant to controller’s office. 
Agency manager appointments: Bill C. 


Brown, Bloomington, Ind.; Norman L. 
Daugherty, Little Rock, Ark.; and 
William F. Alger, Gary, Ind. 


Baltimore Life: Curt H. G. Heinfelden, 
formerly vice president of Employers’ 
Group, has been appointed assistant to 
the president, a new post. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Henry Biggers, 
formerly brokerage supervisor in San 
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Francisco for Mutual of N. Y., has been 
named agency manager of a newly-estab- 
lished brokerage agency in Oakland, Cal. 

W. A. Dinsmoor has been advanced to 
assistant regional group manager at 
Chicago. J. Burgess Marshall and Adam 
J. Harvey have nm appointed assistant 
agency managers at Lincoln (Neb.) and 
Pittsburgh, respectively. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): James N. Acker- 
man has been named vice president and 
general counsel. 


Coastal States: Carlton Harker has been 
appointed vice president and actuary. 


Colonial iife (N. J.): An _ ordinary 
branch office has been opened in Lan- 
caster with Norman G. Massey, Jr., CLU, 
formerly a district manager with Jefferson 
Standard, as manager for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Columbian National: James G. Bruce, 
CLU, was elected vice president and 
actuary. 


Commonwealth Life: Vice presidents in 
field management are: John C. Grubb, 
L. Glen Neikirk and Howard R. Reynolds, 
CLU. 


Conn. General: Managerial appoint- 
ments: Charles A. Holman transferred to 
new Long Island branch at Garden City 
(N. Y.) with Donald A. Voss as assistant 
manager; Charles E. Goff replacing Mr. 
Holman at Des Moines; Roger W. Jepsen 
for new Davenport (Iowa) branch; and 
George Graves at St. Louis branch suc- 
ceeding Robert W. Powers, who will de- 
vote full time to serving clients in estate 
analysis work and business insurance. 

Ben W. Hunter has been named group 
manager at Atlanta brokerage agency. 
John A. Linton and Norman S. Ashworth 
have been appointed district group pen- 
sion supervisors at Boston and Pitts- 
burgh, respectively. 

William A. Kegan and Robert E. Lyen 
have been appointed district managers 
at Easton (Md.), new, and Red Bank 
(N. J.), respectively. 

Robert O. Cash, Jr., and Robert S. Zink 
have been named assistant managers at 
Miami and Hartford, respectively, and 
John W. Henderson and James A. Jacobs 
become staff assistants at Detroit and 
Cleveland, respectively. 

Senior brokerage consultants ap- 
pointed: Kenneth P. Coyle, 4lst  St., 
New York City branch; C. Thornton 
Hutchins and Elton S. Stevens, Chicago 
brokerage agency; Robert J. Hanbury 
and Lloyd A. Siewers, New Orleans 
brokerage agency; Charles M. Blake, Jr., 
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and James W. Snell, Boston brokerage 
agency. Senior brokerage consultant 
Melvin S. Smith has been transferred 
from Boston to Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Brokerage consultants named: Wayne 
P. Boshka, Chicago; Jack D. Beaumont, 
Seattle; Harold B. Bray, Jr., Milwaukee; 
T. Joseph Feeney, Jr., rage ag 2 
Clarence C. Stenzel, Atlanta; Roy C. Zahn, 
San Francisco; Thomas L. Fitch, Port- 
land, Ore.; and John J. McKee, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Continental American (Del.): Robert S. 
O’Neill, Syracuse agency manager, has 
retired and William H. Weller, formerly 
agency manager in Syracuse for Provident 
Mutual, has been appointed general 
agent and succeeds Mr. O'Neill as head 
of the agency. 


Continental Assurance: Joseph W. 
Glynn was elected vice president and 
comptroller. Thomas R. McGeoghegan 
has been appointed director of individual 
health and accident sales. 

General agent Nicholas R. Barnello has 
been transferred to Sarasota, Fla. Donald 
D. DeJohn has been appointed group 
regional manager at Pittsburgh succeed- 
ing Andrew M. Pane, recently promoted 
to eastern divisional manager. 

Thomas J. McCarthy has been ap- 
pointed group district manager in charge 
of the new Milwaukee office. Joseph 
Cunix has been named agency manager 
in Dayton, Ohio. 


Crown Life: A. J. Marsala has been pro- 
moted to regional group manager for 
central Canada, mid-west and _ north- 
eastern U. S. 

Arthur F. Williams, James N. Cunning- 
ham and Maurice Gilbert have been ap- 
pointed vice presidents and, respectively, 
managing director, director of agencies 
and associate director of agencies. 


Employers’ Life of America: Donald E. 
Lagarde, formerly brokerage manager for 
Mutual Life of N. Y. in New Orleans, has 
been appointed manager for the state of 
Louisiana. 


Equitable Life (lowa): William C. 
Trainor, formerly Atlanta brokerage 
manager for Bankers Life, has been ap- 
pointed home office field training assist- 
ant. E. B. Mead has been advanced to 
agency auditor succeeding H. A. Winter, 
retired, and is replaced as assistant 
agency auditor by W. C. Linnemeier, 
elevated from agency auditing supervisor. 


Farmers New World: Edward A. Terhar 
has been promoted to office manager and 
for the present will also continue as 
policy service manager. 


Fidelity Bankers: William H. Heller, 
CLU, has been appointed director of 
training. 
Fideli Mutual: Robert J. Kistler has 
been advanced to a partner of the W. G. 
Pierce Agency, Philadelphia. 

(Continued on the next page) 


































Field Appointments—Continued Guardian Life: Myritus W. Maffett has general agent advising and assisting in pe 
been appointed general agent in Shreve- establishment of agencies in Michigan. manag 
General American: Charles E. Fritsche POT La. Elected: H. S. Payson Rowe, financial pointe 
has been appointed director of executive vice president; Robert D. Patterson, vice 
and employee benefit plans. Samuel C Handley-Adams: Wm. H. Webb, form-  president-finance; and William C. Whit- M 
Boggess, Jr, manager of budget and pur- erly Springfield (Mo.) general agent for temore, treasurer. — 
chasing, has assumed additional responsi- re sang of ah, bas beae appouted K City Life: Donald P. Foster h: 4. Pe 
bilities as manager of home office building ™"@ger of the life dept. recently started fAamsas Wity : ens Oe 
succeeding Samuel F. Doty, retired. by this Springfield (Mo.) firm of insurance om Pe: Pee Se ee ere ‘Ady 
Donald B. Carpenter, formerly field counsellors. — 


brancl 
supervisor for Travelers, has been ap- 2 Life of Virginia: Guy E. Webb, Jr., form- well t 
panted a general agent in the San Home Life (N, Y.): Paul C. Colette has y #5 on 


. erly Roanoke assistant manager for New to a 
Francisco multiple agencies. Michael pri | naga hay gt er —— York Life, has been appointed assistant Ruggl 
Sivick, formerly district manager for ‘dives Gast y> Tp 8 regional director of agencies and will C. | 
Lincoln National at Fresno, has been " , assist Attis E. Crowe, second vice presi- § gener: 
named general agent there. Indianapolis Life: Louis E. Toth has = go = roe f ya? el new t 

: : ions. illiam alle r., has been 

Great National: Eugene J. Southerland eo inted general agent in Youngs- named manager of group insurance ad- Monu 
and Hugh King have been named assist- ministration div. kee 


ant vice presidents. John Hancock: Richard F. Jones and Manager James J. Benson has been 

Hugh F. Humphrey have Reda transferred to succeed John A. Ziegler, bag 
Great-West: V. M. Kelley, CLU, has general agents at Detroit where Lloyd ‘etired, at Detroit No. 2 and is replaced 
been named manager of a newly-opened J. Lynch has relinquished his manage- *¢ Cincinnati No. 1 by Peter P. Montrose. 
district office at San Angelo, Texas. ment responsibilities but will continue as Max E. Wilson has been appointed 
field training supervisor and assigned to 
home office staff. 


been 
actua: 
count 
muni 
with 
appoi 
Lincoln National: George W. Martin, Jr., Lec 
has been named general agent in Miami, egenc 
Fla. Ben W. Roush has peen appointed ceedii 
general agent in Indianapolis succeeding being 
Lloyd S. Wright, retired. Minn 

Thomas L. Corbin has been appointed Ch 


regional group manager at Portland, Ore. on 
‘ weste 





Manhattan Life: Dr. Robert T. Murray 

has been appointed assistant medical Mutu 

director, a post he previously held for Jr., 

Equitable of U. S. direc 
Homer Hale has been appointed gen- Nati 

eral agent in Long Beach, Cal. ea 


Manufacturers Life: New branch offices: Rufu 
“ r Flint, Mich—John M. Dowd, manager; assoc 
our policies are ...0ur rates are competitive 4 Oklahoma City—Joseph S. Ellis, CLU, J» | 
ai manager; Denver and San Diego. Nati 

, . : ‘ : . Philadelphia t 2 | 

A full line: life, accident, sickness, hospital(group and credit). — eo eee 


Center Plaza. man; 
Our service for Mass. Mutual: Robert J. Ardison and office 


your continuing profit Charles W. Brierley were elected second 
- vice presidents and A. Carlyle Talmadge Nati 
1b was named comptroller. Bernhard F. CLU 
GREAT AMERICAN Die, Kalb, Jr., CLU, has been appointed to has 
Great American Reserve Insurance Company home office as director of group sales and Loui 


is succeeded as regional group manager in CLU 
TRAVIS T. 
pie or are een ee at anaes Chicago by Donald E. Brinkman, while Re 


LIFE INSURAN C. Arthur Guzzardi has been named assist- vice 
ISURANCE e SICKNESS and ACCIDENT INCOME PROTECTION ant regional group manager. Ewe 
General agent appointments: James E. is se 


Hubbard at Baltimore replacing Landon } 

B. Davies, retired; George P. Grigg in Nat 

= od ion Philadelphia succeeding Jack H. Braunig, nam 

resigned; F. Harold Fralich, CLU, at is Si 

Portland (Me.) succeeding Cecil S. Wood- writ 


brey; and Walter G. Bilbrey, CLU, in Byre 
Oakland, Cal. William H. Burrows, co- Py 

| | I/Z general agent with Roderick Pirnie in Frar 

\ Providence, has been appointed to suc- field 


ceed Mr. Pirnie in the management of 


the agency. trail 
S. OVER THE HILL Robert G. Crean, CLU, and John R Lex: 


Cleary have been appointed district 
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group representatives in Buffalo and _ 

yg Chicago, respectively. A new group office 
INSURANCE IN FORCE , has been opened in New Orleans and oa 
$400,000,000.00 Fred A. Lawton named district group e 
representative. ¥- 
Appointed staff supervisors at general Ha 


agencies: Hughey J. Bell (E. W. Gale, 
Wilkes-Barre), Donald D. Gaston (Carl Ne 
F. Tagge, Houston) Leslie V. Ottman 
(Gerry D. Scott, Jr., Minneapolis), and wit! 
Van W. Green (Tom S. Stein, Salt Lake 
CAPITOL AT WOODLANE City agency manager). 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS : ypaeocr = : ; ‘ i as cen 
CARL S. PULLEY, Vice President and Director of Agencies os gos cern : oo es _ 


agency dept. 
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Harold §. Jacobs, formerly assistant 
manager for Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Tucson, Ariz. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): James O. Bag- 
well, Francis R. Kimball and Richard 
4. Petzold were elected assistant treasur- 
ers. 

Advancements: Andrew C. Brown to 
branch office co-ordinator; John C. Card- 
well to branch office auditor; Giovi Perez 
to actuarial assistant; and Marion F. 
Ruggles to superintendent of policy data. 

C. Walter Frick has been promoted to 
general agent in Ventura (Cal.) where a 
new branch agency office opened recently. 


Monumental Life: Donald H. Wilson, Jr., 
was elected vice president. 


Mutual of N. Y.: William H. Schmidt has 
been appointed vice president and chief 
actuary. James B. Marine, formerly ac- 
count executive and director of com- 
munity relations for eastern railroads 
with Carl Byoir & Associates, has been 
appointed assistant director of publicity. 

Leo Evart, CLU, has been named 
agency manager in San Francisco suc- 
ceeding Gordon W. Hay, retired, and is 
being replaced as agency manager in 
Minneapolis by Dudley Dowell, Jr. 

Charles R. Murrah, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies for 
western region. 


Mutual Service: Henry W. Blackburn, 
Jr., M.D., has been appointed medical 
director. 


National Bankers: Dwight E. Hill has 
been made vice president and counsel and 
Rufus T. Higginbotham, Jr., named as 
associate legal counsel. John P. Redwood, 
Jr., has been appointed controller. 


National Fidelity: Richard MacSmith, 
comptroller, and Eugene P. Zachman, 
manager of group dept., were elected to 
office of assistant secretary. 


National Life (V#.): Alois J. Lorenz, 
CLU, formerly with New England Life, 
has been appointed general agent in St. 
Louis (Mo.) succeeding William E. Rench, 
CLU, retired. 

Robert M. Tracy has been advanced to 
vice president-controller and Norman J. 
Ewen to treasurer. C. Andrew Herschel 
is secretary. 


Nationwide: Lee G. Stephenson has been 
named director of life insurance sales and 
is succeeded as manager of life under- 
writing, services and claims dept. by 
Byron H. Spence. 

Promoted to home office sales staff: 
Frank DiRosario, Worthington, Ohio, 
field sales office supervisor; Paul 
Reichardt, Middletown, Ohio, agent 
training manager; and Warren Burnette, 
Lexington, Va., agent’s portfolio manager. 


New England Life: Edwin P. McMullen, 
district agent in Trenton (N. J.), has 
been appointed assistant director of 
agencies at home office. 

The Flint (Mich.) district agency has 
been raised to general agency status with 
Harvey C. Yudell as manager. 


New York Life: Harold W. Schenke has 
been moved up to agency vice president 
with headquarters in Kansas City (Mo.) 
and W. Earl Manning, Jr. CLU, ad- 
vanced to regional vice president-south 
central. 


North American Accident: Harper & 
Associates (Rudy E. Harper) of Winter 
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Park, Fla., has been appointed general 
agent for vicinity of Orlando. 


North American Life & Cas.: Bob J. 
Durenberger, CLU, has been appointed 
manager of the Green Bay (Wis.) branch 
office. 


Northwestern Mutual: Walter B. Gerken 
and John F. Konrad have been es 
managers of investments of industrial- 
transportation and public utilities-securi- 
ties, respectively. Transportation invest- 
ments and securities of governmental 
units had been under the supervision of 
Philip N. Cristal, who has retired. 


Northwestern National: Byron L. 
Murken has been appointed manager of 
newly-established Oshkosh agency. 
Charles W. Claunch has been ap- 
pointed manager and Alfred C. Laemmert 
named associate manager of San Francisco 
group service office. John F. Tapson has 
been transferred to home office as assist- 


ant director of group service and _ is 
succeeded as Cleveland service manager 
by Louis Porzilli. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): J. W. Vandiver, 
formerly associate sales manager in 
northern Missouri for Western & 
Southern Life, and Jerry W. Kimberlin, 
formerly Kankakee division manager for 
Prudential, have been appointed general 
agents at Quincy and Kankakee, IIl., re- 
spectively. 

Named brokerage managers: Richard 
C. Meyer (formerly Cincinnati division 
manager for Prudential), Cincinnati; 
Donald R. Davis (previously assistant 
director of brokerage sales at home office), 
Pomona, Cal.;. and Douglas E. Marr 
(formerly with Prudential), Spokane. 
Frank W. Bruner has been appointed 
assistant manager at Pasadena, Cal. 

Burton Bierman has been promoted 
to assistant regional group manager and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Gustav Moeller advanced to assistant 

group service manager, both at Los 
Angeles. Robert E. Nail has _ been 
elevated to group sales representative at 
Kansas City. 


Ohio State: Named vice presidents: 
Charles M. — for accident dept. and 
Joseph J. Yheaulon for group dept. 


Old Line: Charles §. Lewis has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of 
agencies and Donald O. Lotzer named an 
assistant secretary. 


Old Republic: William J. Cantwell has 
been appointed comptroller, a newly- 
created position. 


Pacific Mutual: William A. Doyle, CLU 
(Canada), has been named manager of 
agent training and development. 


Pan-American: Lawrence Pagragan, Jr., 
has been appointed assistant agency sec- 
retary. John Y. Ruddock has been ad- 
vanced to executive vice president, 
Kenneth D. Hamer to senior vice presi- 
dent, and J. B. Donnally to vice president 
and executive officer. 


Philadephia Life: Henry J. Heintzberger, 
formerly group actuary with American 
United, was elected actuary and Thomas 
F. Patchel, formerly manager of pension 
dept. of Prudential’s Philade _— office, 
has been named manager of a newly- 
formed pension trust dept. 


Pilot Life: Promotions: J. W. Gawthrop, 
director of planning; W. J. Hussian, per- 
sonnel director, with Mrs. Ruby J. Yarber 
as assistant personnel director; Ralph 
Welker, assistant purchasing agent; John 
Cooper, supervisor—field office services; 
S. E. Tate, assistant vice president; and 
Wallace A. Caveness and G. L. Stone, 
assistant secretaries. 


\ 
Postal Life & Cas. (Mo.): Billy G. 
Campbell has been appointed general 
agent of new agency in Oklahoma City. 


Postal Life Ins.: David Demian has been 
appointed group supervisor for Harold 
Demian Agency, New York City. 


Prudential: Rear Admiral Gerald A. Eu- 
bank (USNR, Ret.) of Eubank & Hender- 


son will retire May Ist and his longtime 
associate, Hiram G. Henderson becomes 
manager of the Downtown Agency, New 
York City. However, Admiral Eubank 
will continue as special assistant to the 
president, Carrol M. Shanks. 


Gerard Caprio, CLU, Jersey City (N. J.) 
associate manager, has been named man- 
ager of South Shore ordinary agency in 
Bay Shore, N. Y. Arthur P. DeMotte and 
Lloyd E. Hawkins have been promoted to 
district managerships in North Park and 
East Liberty districts, respectively, at 
Pittsburgh. 

Don R. Corley, western training con- 
sultant, has been selected as manager of 
Pueblo (Colo.) district agency. 


Republic National: H. R. Hunke has 
been advanced to assistant vice president 
and director of general agencies succeed- 
ing the late James W. Galloway. W. N. 
Stannus and Barry Oakes have been made 
senior vice presidents. 


Resolute Credit: Andrew W. Kerch was 
elected vice president of this company 
and Resolute Ins. 


Security-Conn. Life: David G. Hunting, 
CLU, general agent in Philadelphia for 
New England Life, has been appointed 
agency vice president. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Group dept. 
promotions: Walter DeVoe and Llewelyn 
Tietz, district group managers for home 
office area and mid-west area, respec- 
tively; and Arthur Homan, supervisor- 
claims, New York City. 

General agent appointments: North 
Carolina—William S. Felts, Wilson, and 
Walter V. Sorgi, Durham; and Florida— 
Delbert R. Duckworth, Miami. 


Sentry Life: Robert F. Froehlke is vice 
president of this company and Hard- 
ware Mutuals. 


Southland Life: George R. 


Jordan, Jr., 
has been advanced to 


rst vice president. 


Southwestern Life: A new branch office 
has been opened in Los Angeles and 
Richard C. Busse, CLU, who becomes the 
manager, is succeeded as Oklahoma City 
manager by Earl W. Newton. Bill Hold- 
erness has replaced Mr. Newton as sales 
supervisor at Corpus Christi. Jack Nixon, 
Jr., CLU, has been named manager of 
Abilene territory succeeding H. L. 


Skinner, CLU, retired, and is replaced as 
manager at El Paso by Rex D. Brown. 

Charles E. Hand was promoted to as- 
sistant manager of Dallas territory, in 
charge of the Oak Cliff office. 


Standard Insurance: Richard M. Page 
has been promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent and controller and Benjamin R. 
Whiteley advanced to assistant actuary. 


State Life (Ind.): D. H. Lucas has been 
named vice president and director of 
agencies. 


State Mutual Life: Elected officers at 
home office: John P. Boxshus, manager- 
pension and profit sharing dept.; Alfred 
S. Hammond, manager-life claim dept.; 
C. John McCloughan and Carl D. Vali- 
ton, assistant treasurers. Donald R. 
Lawrenz became superintendent of group 
sales in California and an officer. 

Named vice presidents: Joe B. Long, 
Alan R. Willson, Richard H. Wilson, A. 
George Bullock, William C. Johnstone, 
Robert A. Miller and John B. Nothelfer. 
Senior vice president and general counsel 
Irving T. F. Ring heads the office of the 
general counsel. 


Union Central: Charles E. Romer and 
Harry H. Hachen, Jr., have been ap- 
pointed unit supervisors in Cincinnati 


agency. 


Union Trust: William Comito and 
Maurice Rex have been appointed gen- 
eral agents in Des Moines, Iowa. 


United Life & ACC.: Edgar C. Rines, 
assistant to the president, was elected a 
vice president. Lawrence C. Patz, for- 
merly with actuarial dept. of New York 
Life, has been named actuarial research 
supervisor. 


United States Life: Gordon E. Crosby, 
Jr., has been appointed vice president 
and director of agencies. 


Volunteer State: David Schepps has been 
appointed general agent at Dallas and 
Felton D. McCrary named agency man- 
ager at Savannah (Ga.) 

Named representatives: In Georgia— 
Ben Coleman, Jr., Atlanta, Richard H. 
Brown and Ge Thompson, Macon; in 
Florida—Paul J. Gatterdam, Pensacola, 
George K. Quinney, Jacksonville, and 
Bernard B. Telle, Shalimar. 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Promotions 


Robert W. Conly, vice-president and comptroller, has 
been named senior vice-president and comptroller ; Rob- 
ert J. Espie, chief accounting officer to vice-president 
and assistant comptroller; and Crampton Trainer to 
vice-president and assistant treasurer. 


ALLSTATE LIFE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


New Chairman 


Calvin Fentress, Jr., chairman of the board of the 
Allstate Insurance Company and Allstate Fire Insur- 
ance Company, has assumed the chairmanship of this 
company. He succeeds Clarence B. Kenney, who will 
remain as senior vice president of the casualty and 
fire companies, a position he retained while he was the 
life company chairman. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT LIFE Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 


Executive Promotion 


Arthur C. Masingill, assistant secretary, has been 
promoted to secretary. 


BANKERS LIFE of Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Executive Promotions 


James N. Ackerman, general counsel since 1955, has 
been named vice-president and general counsel, and 
Julian H. Hopkins, who has been associated with the 
company as an attorney since 1949, has been named 
assistant general counsel. 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Montclair, New Jersey 
Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


A cash dividend of $0.10 per share was paid March 16 
to stockholders of record March 6. 


For April, 1959 


BENEFICIAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Changes 


Bertram T. Willis, formerly assistant treasurer, has 
been named treasurer; Curtis R. Johnson, formerly as- 
sistant supervisor of cashier department to assistant 
treasurer; Le Grand Olsen, Lawrence E. Huber, and 
E. Arnold Goff to assistant secretaries; and Conway 
Ashton to associate general counsel. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


New President 


Joseph N. Mitchell, executive vice-president, has been 
elected president to succeed Oscar S. Pattiz who was 
named vice-chairman of the board. Henry Attias, vice- 
president and general counsel, has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE Company 


of America, Kansas City, Missouri 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


This company paid an initial semi-annual dividend 
of $0.15 a share February 25 to holders of record 
February 20. The company now has outstanding 2,000,- 
000 shares following the recent 2\%4-for-1 stock split. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES Life 


Insurance Company, Sacramento, California 


Stock Dividend 


A 10% stock dividend has been declared to be dis- 
tributed April 15 to stockholders of record March 16. 
The company last year also declared a 10% stock 
dividend but stockholders have been informed that there 
is no intention of establishing a pattern. 


CAROLINA HOME LIFE Insurance Company 
Burlington, North Carolina 


New Vice-President 


E. Merrimon Cheek, Jr., formerly claims manager of 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of claims. 


COASTAL STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


PROGRESSIVE LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Merger Approved 


Stockholders of these companies have approved an 
agreement to merge Progressive Life into Coastal States 
(Continued on the next page) 
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COASTAL STATES LIFE—Continued 


by an exchange of shares. Coastal States will have, 
after the merger, more than $300,000,000 insurance in 
force and more than $30,000,000 in assets. Most Pro- 
gressive Life personnel will be retained, but operations 
will be transferred, when the merger is effective, to the 
Coastal States home office building. The approval of 
the Georgia Insurance Commissioner is required before 
the merger becomes effective. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Bloomfield, Connecticut 


Executive Promotions 


John S. Wyper, formerly secretary of the life under- 
writing department, has been promoted to second vice- 
president of the life underwriting department, and Dr. 
Lyon H. Earle, Jr., assistant medical director, has been 
named associate medical director. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Company 
Chicago, Illinois 














New Vice-President 


Joseph W. Glynn, formerly assistant vice-president 
and comptroller, has been elected vice-president and 
comptroller. 


LOOK HERE! 


With a proven sales record, and if living in- 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE? 


® Your Own General Agency 
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© Competitive Policies 
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EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE Society of 
the United States, New York, New York 


New Vice-Presidents Execut 















The following second vice-presidents have been Oli 
elected vice-presidents: Charles F. Andolsek, Robert § D€&" | 
O. Brown, Charles R. Corcoran, D. D. Edmunds, Eli 
Ferguson, Hunter Holding, Morton D. Miller, Howard 
W. Pierpont, Harold A. Spiller, Ralph M. Thykeson, J HOA 
and Harry Walker. Des 

New 
EQUITABLE LIFE Insurance Company of é 
lowa, Des Moines, lowa ag 

been : 
Executive Promotions 

J. R. Ward, agency vice-president, has been promoted INSL 
to vice-president and director of agencies, and C. H. § pata 
Everett, superintendent of agencies, to field vice-presi- 
dent. New 

New 
FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan _Th 
Stan 
Executive Changes Mi 
versa 

Howard E. Linkfield was elected vice-president and § Texa 
Paul Jack was appointed assistant to the president for 
administrative services. Both hold similar positions 
in Federal’s companion casualty company, Wolverine INTI 
Insurance Company. a 

Exec: 
GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas Ge 
to gt 
New Vice-President and Actuary assis 
from 

Orlo L. Karsten, Jr., formerly assistant actuary for § p. ] 
Rio Grande National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, § pres; 
has been named vice-president and actuary to succeed §f to a; 
Earle E. Bailey, who will continue as vice-president and §f ager 
treasurer, devoting full time to the company’s invest- 
ment division. 

JOt 
THE GREAT-WEST LIFE Assurance Company §f ©°! 
Winnipeg, 
innipeg, Canada Be 
New President 7 
D. E. Kilgour, formerly vice-president and man- beer 
- : rc ; the 
aging director, has been elected president, to succeed ; 
Joseph Harris, who was elected chairman of the board, Wi 
succeeding H. E. Sellers, who asked to be relieved of Ho 
the office but will continue as a director and member of § °" 
the investment committee. John A: MacAulay, senior J VS 

partner in the Winnipeg law firm of Aikins, MacAulay a 

ice 


& Co., has been elected a vice-president of the company. 
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GULF LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Executive Promotion 


Send Oliver M. Whipple, vice-president (securities), has 


bert y been promoted to financial vice-president. jj NOTES ON A LAUNCHING 
Eli j PAD... 
vard Uy 


son, § HOMESTEADERS LIFE Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


WR 


This talk about launching men into 


\N 


New Vice-President YY space has a familiar ring. 


George L. Hamlin, superintendent of agencies, has 7 We've been launching men for 
been named vice-president and director of agencies. —Y 


years ... into careers, that is, . . 
and the sky’s still the limit. 


oted # INSUR-O-MEDIC LIFE Insurance Company 


H. Dallas, Texas 
resi- 


New Title 


THE 


tess ‘Picebdhaat 7 WEG NATIONAL LIFE 


MWish ’''’'"[" A 


LIFE 
‘ The name of this company was changed to the Lincoln AND ACCIDENT 
Standard Life Insurance Company in March. = pp eagerly tear 
Maurice I. Carlson, formerly vice-president of Uni- 
versal Life and Accident Insurance Company, Dallas, 


and § Texas, has been elected president of this company. “KAwWOCWS, SK \ MK KK, 


t for 
ions C. Carter Billings, assistant treasurer to second vice- 


rine INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance president in charge of public utility investments; 


William H. Eastman, personnel director to second 
Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee vice-president. 

Also promoted from second vice-president to vice- 
Executive Appoinments president in their respective areas were: George Vin- 
sonhaler, general agency ; George B. Thompson, district 
agency ; Jeremiah W. O’Connor, policy; and Robert E. 
Lee, law department. 





Be 


George W. Evans, associate counsel, has been elevated 
to general counsel; Carl J. Arnold, from controller to 
assistant vice-president and controller; J. R. Cochran, 

‘ from assistant secretary to assistant vice-president ; Noel 
y tor | D. Barron, from assistant secretary to assistant vice- 
allas, J president; Joe Moore, manager of ordinary policy issue THE KNIGHTS LIFE Insurance Company -of 
ceed ff to assistant secretary; and J. C. Kirkpatrick, Jr., man- America, Wilmington, Delaware 
and §f ager of general accounting to assistant controller. 


vest- UNION NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Lincoln, Nebraska 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance Merger 
any Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


The merger between these two companies was con- 
Executive Promotions summated effective March 1, 1959. Knights Life is the 
surviving company (see Dec. 1958, News). The former 
home off.e of Union National in Lincoln, Nebraska, 














H. S. Payson Rowe, vice-president and treasurer, has 
been elected financial vice-president and a director of 


man- : ‘ or will be the headquarters of the ordinary department. 
sceed § the company; Robert D. Patterson, vice-president in Union National had been a wholly-owned affiliate 
oard, § ‘barge of the bond department to vice-president, finance; of the American General Group of Houston, Texas so 


aot William C. Whittemore, assistant treasurer to treasurer ; that American General now holds a dominant position 


er of § Homer A. Severne, second vice-president public utility jn the affairs of Knights Fire. 

enior | Mvestments to vice-president in charge of the bond de- All of the officers of the Knights Life will retain their 
\ulay j Partment; Carl R. Hauers, second vice-president to present titles and in addition William E. Barkley, ex- 
pany. Vice-president bond department, in charge of stocks; (Continued on the next page) 
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THE KNIGHTS LIFE—Continved 


ecutive vice president of Union National, will be ex- 
ecutive vice president in charge of the Western Regional 
office. Benjamin N. Woodson, president of American 
General Life, The Home State Life and the Hawaiian 
Life, becomes a vice president ; George Milne, Jr., for- 
merly vice president and agency director of Union 
National becomes vice president and director of or- 
dinary agencies. 

The six new directors added to Knights Life board 
are: William E. Barkley; George Milne; E. R. Barrow 
and J. W. Link, Jr., executive vice presidents of Ameri- 
can General; Andrew Delaney, vice president and actu- 
ary of American General Life and Union National 
Life; and Arthur E. Perry, Union National general 
counsel. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company 


of Tennessee, Nashville, Tennessee 
Stock Sale Approved 
Executive Promotions 
Paul Mountcastle, chairman of the board, and the 


First National Bank of Nashville, may sell Clint Mur- 
chison 682,356 shares of stock they hold as trustees un- 











der the will of Mrs. Elizabeth S. Young, who was Mr. 
Mountcastle’s aunt. This is the decision of Chancellor 
Lentz of Nashville. This leaves the trustees short 17,000 
shares of the number they contracted to sell Mr. Mur- 
chison, but the chancellor ruled that they may buy these 
in the open market. They may not sell any of the 102,- 
909 shares precluded from sale by the terms of Mrs. 
Young’s will (see July and October 1958 News). 

Jodie L. Hill, district manager in Nashville, has been 
named vice-president and manager of the Southeastern 
division; W. L. Renick, district manager in Atlanta, 
Georgia, to vice-president and manager of the North- 
eastern division; H. E. Nelson, assistant vice-president 
and director of public relations to vice-president and 
director of public relations; and M. A. Simpson, Jr., 
assistant secretary and manager of the ordinary depart- 
ment, to assistant vice-president and manager of the or- 
dinary department. 


LINCOLN INCOME LIFE Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Stock Dividend 


A 10% stock dividend was paid to shareholders of 
record February 13 which increased capital from $296,- 
493 to $326,142. Similar 10% stock dividends were 
paid in 1955, 1956 and 1957. 















Flexible-Age Retirement 


















men. 








With Lincoln National’s flexible-age retirement plan, the pol- 
icyholder does not set the maturity date when buying the policy; 
he can wait and make his decision much later. Naturally, clients 


like this feature, and LNL agents like to present it. 


Lincoln National’s flexible-age retirement plan is another 


reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its field- 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, INDIANA 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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News 


ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE... 


Reproduced through the courtesy 
of Box Cards, Inc. 


Life Insurance in Force 
Over $1,500,000,000. 


because all new arrivals in the family are protected 
automatically with Life and Casualty’s Family Protec- 
tion Plan. 


Life and Casualty’s Family Protection Plan is the ideal 
solution for the young family who needs a low cost 
starter for their family insurance program, as well as 
for the established family who truly needs extra pro- 
tection on each family member. 


The Family Protection Plan is designed especially to 
meet the protection needs of each member of the fam- 
ily, and provides needed insurance on all family mem- 
bers with one policy and one 

premium. 


Life and Casualty writes the 
Family Protection Plan in the 
Weekly Premium and Ordinary 
Departments. 





THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


Executive Changes 
Cash dividends of $0.50 per share will be payable 
May 1, August 1, and November 1 to stockholders of 
record April 10, July 10, and October 10, respectively. 
Samuel P. Adams and Gathings Steward were both 
promoted from actuary to second vice-president and 
actuary. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, New York 


New Vice-President 


William H. Schmidt, second vice-president and 
associate actuary, has been appointed vice-president 
and chief actuary. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tennessee 
Executive Promotions 


O. Jennings Davis, secretary, has been promoted to 
vice-president and secretary ; E. M. Clements, assistant 
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secretary to assistant vice-president; G. D. Brooks, 
vice-president and treasurer to financial vice-president ; 
E. Theodore Wilson, assistant vice-president to treas- 
urer; Harry Joyce, treasury department supervisor to 
assistant treasurer ; J. F. Cravens and John H. Tipton, 
Jr., managers mortgage loan department to assistant 
vice-presidents; Clarence D. Walling, Jr., investment 
analyst in the bond department to assistant vice-presi- 
dent; Melvin T. Harris, supervisor in the mortgage 
department to assistant secretary; Richard T. Fariss, 
assistant treasurer, and John N. Harwood, Jr., admin- 
istrative assistant to assistant comptroller; C. A. Craig, 
II, manager of the Nashville district office to assistant 
vice-president and agency secretary; M. H. Lucy, 
assistant secretary to assistant vice-president in charge 
of field management clerical operations ; C. C. Beerman, 
manager of the personal service office to assistant sec- 
retary; E. L. Petree and Joseph F. Handly, assistant 
secretaries to assistant vice-presidents. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Stock and Cash Dividends 


The directors on February 10 following the stock- 
holders’ adoption of the same date, voted to increase 
the capital structure from 787,500 shares to 826,875. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE—Continued PALMETTO STATE LIFE Insurance Company 































a ; Columbia, South Carolina Ami 
Additional shares of stock were issued March 9 to 
stockholders of record February 17, equal to 5% of the Executive Promotions New 
number of shares owned by each on that date. This A 
action increases the conipany’s capital to $1,653,750. Jonathan L. Dieter, assistant vice-president, has been ant 
Two cash dividends of 5% each were declared, one on promoted to vice-president and director of ordinary eit 
the company’s 787,500 outstanding shares payable March agencies, and Roy V. Lind has been advanced to as- § 
9, to stockholders of record February 16, and another, sistant treasurer in addition to his position as associate 
subsequent to the increase in the capital structure, on counsel. 
the company’s 826,875 outstanding shares payable SEC 
August 24, to stockholders of record August 14. Cor 
New 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of ast tan ig Insurance Company 
North Carolina, Raleigh, North Carolina Se CNS D 
é Phil 
Chairman and President New President Con 
pee ee Te . this 
W. H. Trentman has been named chairman of the Laurence F. Lee, Jr., formerly ae een 
. . > dent, has been elected president of this company to 
board and president succeeding Laurence F. Lee, who ~ : : ‘ 
Siesieeendias iiantinetines aeebiliies. succeed his father, Laurence F. Lee, who is now chair- SEC 
man of the board and chairman of the finance committee. 
James M. Woolery, vice-president and actuary, has been Der 
PACIFIC FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company made vice-president and consulting actuary, and Law- 
Los Angeles, California rence J. Gibney, assistant actuary, has been promoted Exec 
to actuary. I 
New Vice-President 
ecul 
Francis W. Garvey, manager of the consumer credit va 
insurance department, has been elected vice-president PH|LADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company aa 
of this company. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Stock Dividend SO 
FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 
A 20% stock dividend was distributed March 9 to oe 
...for insurance men from everywhere! stockholders of record February 16. Div 
‘ 
wa: 
27 
QUAKER CITY LIFE Insurance Company ws 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania “4 


Cash and Stock Dividends to Stockholders 


Acquires Business 









The regular semi-annual cash dividend of $0.75 and 
a the regular annual stock dividend of 5% will be paid 
THE FAMOUS April 15 to stockholders of record April 1. 


Quaker City Life has acquired by reinsurance all the 
i= : j MA = weekly industrial life, accident and health, hospitaliza- 


‘ tion and ordinary business of Seminole Life in the 
in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


Miami, Fort Lauderdale, Lakeland and Orlando areas. 
A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 


setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms Western & Southern Life Insurance 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. State Automobile Casualty Underwriters 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function Farmers Insurance Group 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full Central Life Assurance 

banquet service. New swimming pool, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- ife | 

eral waters, baths, riding horses. atonnglenesaoaeem 





















RECENTLY SERVING 
















REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 








New Vice-President 


Leo W. Horswell has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of the pension division. 
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SEABOARD LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, Miami, Florida 
New President 
Albert B. Meyers, who has served as first vice-presi- 


dent since 1957, has been elected president of this 
company. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE Insurance 


Company, New Haven, Connecticut 


New Agency Vice-President 


David G. Hunting, who was formerly general agent in 
Philadelphia for New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed agency vice-president of 
this company. 


SECURITY LIFE and Accident Company 


Denver, Colorado 
Executive Promotions 


Ira J. McGuire, vice-president, has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president, and William W. Fralick, reinsur- 
ance secretary, has been elected assistant vice-president 
in charge of the reinsurance division. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Dividends to Stockholders 


The regular annual cash dividend of $1.75 per share 
was paid March 10 to stockholders of record February 
27. A 1 for 3 stock dividend has been recommended 
by directors, which will increase capital from $1,500,000 
to $2,000,000 comprising 400,000 shares, par value $5. 


STATE CAPITAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


New Vice-Presidents 
C. R. Darling, training director, has been promoted to 


vice-president and training director; D. C. Stephenson, 
from assistant vice-president to vice-president. 


SURETY LIFE Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


A cash dividend of $1.00 per share will be paid May 


11 to stockholders of record May 1. 
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Binders 
from LIFE 


Life News 


Get full value 
NEWS Studies and fact- 
packed articles. Keep your 
old copies in this sturdy simu- 
lated leather binder. Deep 
red, gold imprinted. Only 
$2.00. 


ORDER FROM 


ALFRED M. BEST CO. 
75 Fulton St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 











TEXAS EMPIRE Life and Accident Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Name Changed 


This company changed its name to National Empire 
Life Insurance Company effective January 22. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Executive Promotions 


Carleton G. Lane, vice-president of the investment 
department, has been named senior vice-president; 
John R. Carnochan, vice-president in charge of agencies, 
to executive vice-president; Colin C. Hampton, se- 
curities manager to second vice-president ; and Robert 
W. Smith, attorney to assistant general counsel. 











UNITED BENEFIT LIFE Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Executive Promotion 


A. W. Randall, assistant vice-president, has been pro- 
moted to vice-president in charge of group insurance, 
and Dale Gustafson, assistant actuary, has been pro- 
moted to actuary. 
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VULCAN LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


Authorized Capital Increased 
Stock Dividend 


Executive Promotions 


The authorized capital of this company has been 
increased from 200,000 shares to 1,000,000 shares, par 
value $2.50 and a 10% stock dividend was paid to 
stockholders of record March 31. 

Robert M. Guillot, vice-president and secretary, has 
been promoted to senior vice-president and secretary, 
and Versal Spalding, assistant to the president, has been 
promoted to vice-president in charge of the ordinary 
department. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN Life 


Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Vice-President 


Harry I. Bloom, comptroller, has been elected vice- 
president and comptroller. 


WESTERN STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Capital Increase Proposed 
Stock Dividend 


Stockholders will vote on April 23 on a proposed 
increase in authorized capital from 350,000 shares to 
2,000,000 shares, par value $1 each. If the proposal is 
adopted by the stockholders, it is intended that a 40% 
stock dividend will be distributed, which will raise 
capital from $341,100 to $477,540. 


new directors 


American Investment Life (Tenn.): John D. Wright, tax 
attorney, Baltimore, Md.; and Frank S. Smith, Sr., invest- 
ment banker and chairman of the board of Southeastern 


Fund, Columbia, S. C. 

American United (Ind.}: L. S. Norman, chief actuary. 
Beneficial Life (Utah): Eugene P. Watkins, vice-president 
and secretary; and W. LaMar Webb, president of Zions 
First National Bank. 


Connecticut General: Frank O. H. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent. 


Federal Life and Casualty (Mich.): James Heinze, presi- . 


dent of the Secured Insurance Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind. and Russell Fairles, vice-president of Michigan 
National Bank, Lansing, Michigan, replacing Harold 
Buck and Simon Den Uyl. 


Fidelity Bankers Life Das A. Scott Anderson, mayor of 
the City of Richmond and partner of law firm of Bowles, 
Anderson, Boyd, Clarke and Herod; Ivor Massey, chair- 
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man of Massey, Wood & West; Richard de la Chapelle, 
president Lee Higginson Corp., N. Y.; Joe F. Henderson, 
director of Universal Leaf Tobacco Company; and 
Richard Guilford, agency vice-president. 


Government Employees Life (D. es g David L. Dodd, Pro- 
fessor of Finance, Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, to succeed Robert J. Marony. 


Life of Georgia (Ga.): W. Sheffield Owen, vice-president 
for business development, and Al B. Richardson, vice- 
president, public relations. 


Gulf Life (Fla.}: Sumter L. Lowry. 
John Hancock (Mass.}: H. S. ae Rowe, financial vice- 


president, and Sinclair Weeks, former Secretary of Com- 
merce, succeeded Charles Lincoln Ayling and Lee P. 
Stack, retired. 


Liberty Life & Accident (Mich.): Howard B. Morris, 


agency vice-president. 


Lincoln National (Ind.}: William B. F. Hall, president of 
General Industries, Inc. replaced Samuel Wolf who was 
named Director Emeritus. 


Manhattan Life Y.): Robert C. Hendon, vice-presi- 
dent-operations, Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York. 


National Life and Accident Insurance Company (Tenn.): 
Robert C. Webster, partner in the Nashville investment 
banking firm of Webster, Gibson and Hale, to succeed 
the late Newton C. White. 


Northeastern Life (N. Y.): Delbert Dumont, vice-president 
and director of agencies. 


Old Equity Life (Ill.}: Leon Gardner, treasurer of the Lake 


County (Ind.)} Pharmaceutical Association. 


Peninsular Life (Fla.}: Winston W. Goodner, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies. 


Postal Life (N. Y.): Robert S. Solinsky, chairman of the 
National Can Corporation. 


Protective Life (Ala.}: Glen P. Brock, president of G. M. 
& O. Railroad and New Orleans Great Northern Rail- 
way Company. 


United Benefit Life (Neb.}: Gale E Davis and Frank J. 
Hogan, vice-presidents of Mutual of Omaha. 


United States Life (N. Y.): Gordon E. Crosby, Jr., vice- 
president and director of agencies and Bowen Blair, 
partner in William Blair & Company, Chicago investment 
bankers succeeded William McCormick Blair and Boyd 
M. Everett, resigned. 


Vulcan Life & Accident (Ala.): Dr. Joseph Campbell, 
medical director, replaced the late E. Joe Pate. 


sales by states 


ISSISSIPPI SHOWED THE GREATEST fate of increase 
M:: ordinary life insurance sales in January with 
Alaska second and Louisiana third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, which 
has analyzed sales by states for January. Countrywide, 
Ordinary Business increased 1% in January, compared 
with January 1958, while Mississippi Sales gained 26%. 
In Alaska, January sales were 23% over a year ago, 
and in Louisiana, 16%. 
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When T. R. decided on a Presidential Policy 


he called The Man from Equitable 


Many presidents have called The Man from 
Equitable for an insurance policy — Garfield, 
Harrison, McKinley, Wilson, F. D. Roosevelt. 
And famous people in other walks of life, too. 
This year, to celebrate its Hundredth Anni- 
versary, Equitable has announced important 
changes in its insurance program. Graded pre- 
miums, for example. Guaranteed insurability. 


Lower rates for women on larger size policies. 
Liberalized benefits. Broader protection. It’s 
good news —and people from coast to coast are 
hearing about it on DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE 
NEws, over CBS-Television. They're learning 
that the best policy is to call The Man from 
Equitable. No wonder so many top life under- 
writers enjoy being The Man from Equitable] 


Living Insurance from EQUITABLE 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States ©1959 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 





sales 


Aetna Life: New individual life written 
was up $23 million to $566 million in 
1958 raising the total amount in force 
to $4,100 million. New insurance sold 
on group life and employee insurance 
plans came to $1,141 million; insurance 
in force in group dept. at year end was 
$17,393 million. New life insurance writ- 
ten on individual and group plans came 
to $1.7 billion and the amount of life 
insurance in force increased $700 million 
to $21,493 million. 


American General: Passed the $500 mil- 
lion insurance in force mark on February 
18. 


American Mutual Life: New paid busi- 
ness exceeded 1957 by 7%. Insurance in 
force at year’s end was $289,128,217. 


Associates Life: Life insurance in force 
increased by 34% and as of December 
$1, 1958 amounted to $25,694,469. 


Bankers Fidelity: Closed 1958 with $12 
million insurance in force. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New paid-for or- 
dinary life for the year amounted to 
$249,398,541, an increase of 16% over 
1957, and group sales reached $218,104,- 
136 to make the new business total for 
the year $467,502,677. Life insurance in 
force increased by over $288 million to a 
total of $3,272,653,590. Ordinary life in- 
surance in force at year end amounted 
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interests... 


.-YOU? 


Suppose we hired you. What would interest 
you most? Money? Assistance? Leads? Financ- 
ing? Prestige? The Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany with a solid heritage of high perform- 
ance behind them doesn’t like to boast but 
their agents and managers are kings. They 
have everything a fieldman can ask for. 


If you would like to join the royal court of 
Federal Life Kings and are willing to build us an agency 
of strong career underwriters in the Life and Accident and 


Health field write: 


EMERY HUFF, Agency Vice President 
FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 46, Illinois 









Over 50 years of Experience and Service 
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$222,000,000 
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to $1,833,101,059 and group life reached 
$1,439,552,531. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): In 1958 new life 
business exceeded $110 million and in- 
surance in force grew to more that $600 
million. 


Boston Mutual: Total life sales for 1958 
were $84,701,000, an increase of 14.6% 
over the previous year. Ordinary sales 
were $47,559,000, an increase of 24.9% 
and group life sales amounted to $13,- 
592,000, a 22.5% increase. The gain of 
life insurance in force was $42,857,000, an 
increase of 11.5%, bringing the total life 
insurance in force to $415 million. 


Business Men's: For 1958 sales of life in- 
surance amounted to $378,919,538, a gain 
of 9.4% over the $346,237,121 of the pre- 
vious year, and carried total in-force 
coverage to $1,527,487,240. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): Life insur- 
ance in force increased by $73,439,950 
during the year 1958 to an aggregate 
total in force of $1,172,692,378. 


Conn. General: Total volume of new in- 
dividual life insurance amounted to 
$654,939,873 while total life insurance in 
force at end of 1958 was $9,654,241,500. 


Conn. Mutual: With an increase of $321 
million during 1958, ordinary life insur- 
ance protection in force passed the $4 
billion mark. New life insurance sold 
amounted to $541 million which is 
17.5% more than the amount for 1957. 


Continental Assurance: Insurance in 
force was $5,421,720,707 at end of 1958. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Ordinary life 
insurance sales in 1958 amounted to 
$1,730,932,000, a gain of $66 million over 
1957, and group life sales totaled $1,132,- 
640,000. At end of 1958 insurance in force 
amounted to $32,285,340,000 (up 614% 
over 1957), approximately $13,694,301,- 
000 of this amount represented ordinary 
life insurance while group in force was 
$18,591,038,000. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid ordi- 
nary life during January amounted to 
$12,321,368, an increase of 0.8% over the 
corresponding month in 1958. Life in- 
surance in force at end of month totaled 
$1,640,582,441. 


Excelsior Life: Insurance in force at 
year end was $526,689,029, including 
$6,988,369 of group annuities. Business 
issued and revived, ordinary and group, 
was $87,999,972. 


Farmers New World: New life isurance 
paid-for during 1958 was $64,862,426, a 
gain of 11% over 1957. Total insurance 
in force amounted to $229,101,084, an in- 
crease of 14% over 1957. 


General American: New life sales totaled 
$450,472,421 in 1958 as compared to $381,- 
428,727 in 1957 (an increase of $69,043,- 
694 or 18.1%) and group life sales rose 
2914% over 1957 to total $340,195,921, 
thus more than offsetting a 7% decline 
in ordinary or individual life sales which 
totaled $110,276,500 for 1958. Life insur- 
ance in force totaled $2,949,872,030, or 
12144% more than for 1957. 


Great National: Life insurance sales for 
1958 were 17.3% over those for 1957. 
Sales of life through Jan. 22 were 214 
times greater than for same period last 
year. 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company: In- 
surance in force is $464 million. 


Guardian Life: Total sales for 1958, in- 
cluding group life of $44,442,000, 
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punted to $250,332,000 (an increase of 
oe than $35 million over 1957). Life 
rance in force on December 31 was 
616,908,000, an increase of 9.2% for 
year. 








e Life (N. Y.): As of December 31, 
68 total insurance in force stood at 
995,934,000 (an increase of 8% over 

sponding figure for 1957) composed 
$1,604,214,000 in individual life and 
191,720,000 in group life. 









esteaders Life: Total insurance in 
ree at end of 1958 was $52,341,101. 
New business for January showed an 
rease of 37.8% over January, 1958. 









ionapolis Life: January sales were 
% ahead of January, 1958. 






strial Life (Can.): Business in force 
pched a total of $611,477,606 (an in- 
ease Of $71,696,047 for the year) includ- 
g $359,469,885 ordinary, $154,478,372 
dustrial and $97,529,349 group. New 
siness written during the year totaled 
125,539,339 with ordinary sales showing 
15% increase. 












national Life: Total insurance in 
pee at year end was $21,586,210. 






m Hancock: Passed the $7 billion 
wrk in group life insurance in force 
bly in January. 

New paid-for life insurance during 1958 
mounted to $3,268 million, while indi- 
idual life sold totaled more than $214 
lion and new group insurance ex- 
eded $691 million. Insurance in force 
we to $22,278,459,000 during the year, 
n increase of more than $114 billion. 








y Life: At conclusion of year 1958 
hurance in force was $1,032,475,269, an 
pease of $139,879,910. 


of North America: The 1958 total 
kid ordinary volume of $54,500,000, to- 

er with $65 million of group life, is 
lieved to be largest amount ever placed 
i force by a life company in its first 
tar of operations. 
Paid ordinary business in February ex- 
eded $10 million. 









of Virginia: Insurance in force on 
becember 31 was $2,284,507,276 (an in- 
mease Of $81,692,239). Sales of new busi- 
by ordinary and weekly premium 
visions during 1958 totaled $316,874,- 







incon Income: Individual insurance in 
bee on December 31 stood at $216,139,- 
%. 












oln Liberty: Insurance sales for 1958 
ere $31.6 million (a gain of 182%) com- 
ated with $11.6 million in 1957. In- 
trance in force at year end was more 
an $158 million. 






tine Fidelity: Insurance’ in force for 
%8 increased 70%. 





s. Mutual: New insurance sold dur- 
g 1958 aggregated $1,101,999,000 (an 






Mctease of 23.4% over 1957), while 
liveries of new individual policies 
hounted to $950,300,000 (a gain of 





2, over preceeding year). Combined 
Mdividual and group life insurance in 
bce increased by $723,141,000 to $6,737,- 
000 as of December 31. Ordinary 
Murance in force amounted to $5,555,- 
14,000 and group life totaled $1,181,908,- 
i, 
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No. 4 in an enlightening series of 12 Broker-Type 


personalities. 





Green-Eyed Broker Jealous, of course, because his 
broker-friend-competitor has ANICO’s complete line of 
competitive policies (with competitive commissions ). He 
should inquire about ANICO. So should you. . 


ANICO 
SALES LEADERS 
Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 

All forms of A & H. 
Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 











Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS. In- 
quiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and experience 


will receive 






prompt attention and answer. For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 
3 AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER FOUR AND ONE HALF BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 

















“QU thot the name implies 











THREE BONUS 


SERVICES 
TO SAVE YOU: 


MODERN AIDS TO THE EFFICIENT OFFICE 
INFORMATIVE BOOKLETS 
A DIRECTORY OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


See The Office Methods Section of Every Issue of 
Best’s Insurance News 


@ time 
@ effort 


@ and money 











January sales of individual life policies 
totaled $129,210,000, an increase of $36,- 


198,000 or 38.9% over January, 1958. 
New group business also ran ahead of 
last year’s record. Combined individual 
and group insurance delivered stand at 
$137,709,000. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Of the 1958 total of 
$962,800,000 (up 16% over 1957) issued 
$801,900,000 was ordinary (a gain of 
11%) and group life sales amounted to 
$160,900,000 (a 50% increase over $107,- 
400,000 in 1957). 


Mutual Service: Life insurance in force 
totaled $228 million, a 36.9% increase 
for 1958. 





Mutual Trust: Business year 1958 ended 
with $64,007,730 in new business and in- 
surance in force of $671,343,910. 


National Life & Acc.: With a gain of 
$300 million of life insurance in force 
for year 1958 total outstanding life in- 
creased to $5,276 million. 


National Travelers: Conventional paid- 
for life business showed an increase of 
27% over 1957 with life business written 
in 1958 totaling $36 million. 


North American Life Assur.: Total new 
1958 was $261,255,518, or 


(Continued on the next page) 


business for 
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Sales—Continued 


11% more than in 1957. Insurance in 
force reached $1,743,934,234, a gain of 
13.4%. 

North American Life (lll.): 
business for 1958 amounted to 3,- 
353,532 and life force 
reached $318,180,889. 

Northern Life (Wash.): At year’s end 
insurance in force figure was $331,514,- 
804. 

Northwestern Mutual: Sales of policies 
in 1958 totaled $729.6 million and insur- 
ance in force reached above $9.336 bil- 
lion, up $441 million from 1957. 

Oil industries: Life insurance in force 
in 1958 totaled $120,690,050. 


New paid 


insurance in 








sending a bill? 


It'll get there quicker if you 


gave your postal delivery zone 
number with your address. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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Old Line: During 1958 registered a 20.8% 
gain in new life issued. Insurance in 
force totaled $214,281,795. 


Pacific National Life: Insurance in force 
is now $322 million. 


Phoenix Mutual; Total new life sales for 
1958 were $345,746,000, including $28,- 


481,000 group. During the year $2 bil- 
lion of life insurance in force was 
attained. 


Pilot Life: New sales for 1958 reached 
$238,434,273, an increase of $11,488,680 
over 1957. Isurance in force rose to 
$1,478,713,137, reflecting a gain of $135,- 
612,448. 


Pioneer American: Passed the $100 mil- 
lion mark of insurance in force on Janu- 
ary l. 


Postal Life (N. Y.): Ordinary sales in 
1958 exceeded $31 million and group sales 
were $25,498,000 for a combined yearly 
total of nearly $57 million. As of the 
close of 1958, life insurance in force was 
over $226 million, showing a net gain 
of $37,948,000 over 1957. 


Protective Life (Ala.): Insurance in 
force at year end was $1,035 million. 


Provident Life & Acc.: New life insur- 
ance sales of more than $364 million were 
reported during 1958. The net gain of 
approximately $202 million brought the 
total in force on December 31 to $2,427,- 
427,763. 


Prudential: Overall life sales in 1958 were 
$10.927 billion (compared with $11.2 bil- 
lion during 1957) composed of ordinary 
$6.960 billion (off $740 million from 
1957’s high of $7.7 billion), monthly 
debit $1724 billion (up from $1.641 
billion in 1957), weekly debit $154 million 
(a rise from $146 million) and group 
$2.089 billion (a gain of $280 million). 
Insurance in force rose by nearly 814% 
to $70.5 billion, up $5.4 billion over the 
1957 figure. 


Quaker City: Insurance in -force in- 
creased over $12 million and totaled 
$253,666,917 at year end. 


Republic National: New paid-for in 1958 
was $676,725,817. Insurance in force at 
year end stood at $1,952,915,513. 


Resolute Credit: Had almost a 300% in- 
crease in life insurance in force in 1958. 


Security-Conn. Life: Life insurance in 
force at close of year was $38,421,112. 


Security Life & Trust: New business dur- 
ing 1958 was up 13% over 1957. The year 
closed with insurance in force of $971,- 
137,753. 


Southwestern Life: New life insurance 
issued totaled $336,622,650, an increase of 
26.9%, over amount isued in 1957. Of 
this amount, $29,152,167 was reinsurance 
assumed and $3,722,114 was ordinary in- 
surance originally issued or reinsured by 
Estate Life. Insurance in force at year 
end was $1,808,208,504, a gain of $192,- 
721,582. 


Standard Insurance: Sales of new busi- 
ness exceeded the $100 million figure 
for the second consecutive year and at 
year end insurance in force was $516,061,- 
622. 





January life sales were 14% ahea 
of January, 1958 while A & S sales wer 
66% above same month last year. 












Sun Life of Canada: In 1958 new lif 
sales amounted to $990,409,536, 8% highe 
than in 1957 ($917,737,287). Insurance i 
force increased to $8,357,666,274 (of whic 
$3,097 million was oup) compare; 
with $7,749,409,986 for 1957. 









Surety Life (Utah): Life insurance and 
annuities in force on December 31 werd 
$50,234;724. 









Union Mutual: Insurance in force in 195 
increased $123,413,948 or 15.3% to reac 
$931,800,040 while group sales for thd 
year amounted to $100,129,337, an in 
crease of 127.7% over 1957. Sale of ne 
ordinary totaled $60,800,133. 








United American (Ga.): Insurance i 
force was in excess of $65 million af 
year end, a 26.27% rise. 






United Life & Acc.: Insurance in forcg 
at December 31 totaled $354,056,18 
having placed $109,761,445 in force dur 
ing 1958 which was 41% ahead o 
amount put in force in 1957. 


























United States Life: Sales of new ordinan 
and group in 1958 totaled $266,165,555 
Insurance in force at end of year wa 
$1,288,756,131. 




















Vulcan Life: Insurance in force reached 
$128,699,777 at year end. 














West Coast: Life insurance sales were 
up 61% from $56,193,457 for 1957 t 
$90,125,977 for 1958. Life isurance in 
force increased to $622,223,221 compare 
with $582,044,214 for 1957. 























Western Life (Mont.): Insurance i 
force climbed to $416,203,754 during 1958 
Agency paid business, exclusive of group 
sold, amounted to $63,656,305, an increasd 
of 21.6%. Total paid insurance, all type 
written, was $74,652,922. 
























Western & Southern: Total insurance it 
force on December 31 was $4,529,959,747 
a gain of $503,876,218. 






Wisconsin National: Ordinary life sol 
increased 20% last year, while insurance 
in force attained the $186 million mark. 





Woodmen of the World (Neb.): New 
life insurance written in 1958 was more 
than $95 million which resulted in a nel 
gain of $15,147,240, thus sending ota 
insurance in force to more than $622; 
217,000. 







World Insurance: Life insurance in {orc 
at end of 1958 was $258,026,806. 












ass’n notes 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass’t 
Richard E. Sauder, formerly agency assist 
ant at Conn. General, has been name 
consultant in company relations div. 






























Life Office Management Ass'n: Fred L 
Caplan, formerly editor-in-chief of pub 
cations dept. for Automation Consultant 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of editorial assistant. 
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mark. DECEMBER INSURANCE 
New 31 ASSETS IN FORCE 


na ne 1958 $98,738,031 $489,386, 157 
= 1953 60,238,794 294,660,475 
1948 34,647,633 178,121,418 
“> 1943 18,552,160 95,919,738 
1938 9,244,174 57,865,661 


1933 4,727,361 33,571,232 
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policy changes 


Continental Assurance has announced a 
new home-owner’s monthly premium in- 











risks will be assumed by Continental Assur- 
ance (life), Continental Casualty (accident 







Cravens, Dargan and Company, San 
Francisco, has announced an accident in- 
surance policy providing benefits ranging 
up to $150,000 for accidents resulting from 






















Angeles. 






General American has entered the field of 
10-to-24 employee group coverage, with 
four basic plans for small firms allowing 











for female lives on its Life Master plans 
($25,000 minimum on both par and non- 
par), its $20,000 minimum Estate Master 
(non-par), and the $10,000 par Select 
Whole Life, minimum $10,000 




















Guardian of New York has introduced 
in most states a guaranteed issue option. 


Industrial, Quebec, is offering a family 
rider, in addition to its family policy, and 


Massachusetts Mutual's one-year term 
dividend option, previously offered only 


value, will remain unchanged. 


Midland Mutual has increased some of its 
non-medical limits. 


of past or present health of the insured. 
The plan is available in most states now 
and it is expected to be available in all 
states soon. The company is also extend- 
ing to all its qualified policyholders ad- 


National Fidelity of Kansas City has a new 
quantity discount plan applying to policies 
of $10,000 or more for males. For females 
reduced rates are subject only to the 
usual policy minimums. 


Busy Executives .. . 


INCREASE your 1959 Production! 
SNAP UP surplus business! : 
UNDERWRITE UNUSUAL RISKS with confidence! 


New York Life has an Assured Protecto 
policy, $10,000 minimum, which is paid 
up at 65. 


Ohio State Life's “extra money” hospi 









Resolute Credit Life, Hartford, Conn. 











Southwestern has entered the field of 
group disability insurance, to be offered 
in conjunction with group life insurance 


is available for disability occurring prio 
to age 65. 





United American is not selling any more 
student life policies, but is offering con- 


premium disability on adult forms. A 
guaranteed insurability benefit is avail- 
able on certain plans, and the company 
has an extended line of mortgage pro- 
tection coverage. 















surance “package” combining life insur- has a Cheque-O-Matic monthly payment plan is available in California for ing ALVI 
ance and accident and health protection plan. dividuals or family groups. CON 
with the conventional forms of fire in- Fi ro : 

surance coverage. It includes mortgage Manufacturers has made “substantial” Philadelphia Life has an Insured Saving 
cancellation in the event of death, and, eductions in premium rate for its non- Plan, a supplemental 5-year term ride INSU 
for disabilities, mortgage payment insur- Pat Guaranteed Retirement Pension plan. some new retirement income plans, and 

ance income up to five years. The separate other new features. ATLANT: 





and health), and National of Hartford With Executive Protection policies, has has a new disability benefit protection fog BOWLE 

(fire and related coverage). now been made available on most other buyers of mobile homes and other major 
permanent plans with new policies for consumer items. 

Country Life has a new family income $10,000 or more. Since March 2, Execu- 

plan, and a retirement income policy tive Protection policies will have no loan Security Life and Accident, Denver, ha + 

providing $100 per month at age 65 for value during the first year, although other announced a life insurance purchase op EM 

each $10,000 of face value. features, including the first year cash tion agreement. RICHMO 





DC 
automobile traffic, air and other forms  pyyguygl of Omaha is offering hospital- State Mutual, Mass., is offering the Execu- ce 
of transportation as well as those occur- surgical convalescent nursing home in- tive 65, an endowment at 95, which is 
ring in the home. It will be underwritten surance to people 65 and over, regardless paid-up at 65, minimum $25,000. Waiver i88 W. 
by the Beneficial Standard Life, Los 





: : ditional protection in the form of travel version for those in force. Cc 
* ae varying dollar amounts a cidental death coverage. The coverage 

is provided by endorsment without charge. ynjted Benefit has introduced a quantity 
Great Southern has reduced premiums discount plan, with automatic waiver of cc 








GET THE ANSWERS: On how to place the business that will boost 


your income. Depend on one handy volume with all 
the hard to find facts . . . Specially cross-indexed . . . 
Quick reference answers on such risks as: 

Annuities, Aviation, Disability, Hospitalization 
Pension Trusts, Substandard Risks, Minimum or 
Maximum ages, Underwriting practices, brokerage and 
licensing facilities or unusual policies 

Easy to read . . . saves hours of tedious correspondence 
letter writing, research and inquiry. 


Life Underwriter’s Guide 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR EARLY DELIVERY—1959 EDITION 
PRICE: $2.00 per copy 
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ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


765 PULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, 





N.Y. 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F-.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-7014 


IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, 
INC. 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
PORTLAND 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 





CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
188 W. Randolph St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 

10 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, .ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Irma Kramer 
Alan K. Peterson, A.S.A. E. J. Pilsudski 


D. W. Sneed Wm. P. Kelly 
Franklin 2-4020 








COATES, HERFURTH & 
ENGLAND 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 


E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 
(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


| 1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 612 W. 47th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 


WOODWARD sang FONDILLER, 
nc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


National Bank Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 





THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





Telephone Hanover 2-5840 








GROUP FORUM 


Washington,” but that the legisla- 


“means further growth and expan- 





Th &:; ‘aiterinne: eeetih saSORANCE tive problems can be faced with in- sion, continued development and re- 
i cit of die Siac Baedekece As- creased confidence. finement of the process,” while 
sociation of America was held re- In a “Progress and Problems” TéJection “can only mean a govern- 
cently in New York City. General symposium, Joseph F. Follmann, ment scheme on a broad compulsory, 
Manager Robert R. Neal reported Jr., director of information and re- monopolistic basis and lacking the 
that the next two years constitute search of H.I.A.A., said that public flexibility necessary to meet the vary- 
a period of “very active concern for acceptance of health coverage, from ng needs or desires of different 
the health insurance business in any of the current private sources, people.” 
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obituaries 


iz Irving F. Hall, founder and _ first 
sident of the State Capital Life In- 
rance Company, Raleigh, died January 

of a heart attack. Mr. Hall retired 
1954 for health reasons and at the 
ne of his death was living in Tucson, 
zona. He had been very active in 
mmunity civic affairs. 


igson: Abraham Kenigson, vice presi- 
t and actuary and a director of the 
un Life Insurance Company of America, 
timore, died February 20 following a 
ies of operations. He was 60 years old. 
r. Kenigson joined the Sun Life as 
tuarial assistant in 1921 and was suc- 
actuary, 3rd 
president and actuary, and in 1947 
je president and actuary. He was 
tected to the company’s board of di- 
mtors in 1950. In addition to his 
tuarial duties Mr. Kenigson was keenly 
jterested in the agency operations of 
he rompany, was a frequent speaker at 
wency meetings, and played an impor- 
unt part in the development of the Sun 
ife General Agency organization during 
ent years. Mr. Kenigson was a Fellow 
# the Society of Actuaries, a charter 
ember and past president of the Middle 
Aantic Actuarial Club, and served on 
ommittees in the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. 


ison: Sinclair Edward Allison, retired 
fice president and actuary of the Life 
hsurance Company of Georgia, died 
Iebruary 7th at the age of 75 following 
an illness of several months. Mr. Allison’s 
surance career began in 1904 and in- 
duded four years in the actuarial depart- 
nent of Canada Life Assurance Company, 
bur years in the actuarial department of 
New York Life, five years as an actuary 
vith the Rhode Island Insurance De- 
fartment, service with the Tennessee in- 
rance department, three years service 
% vice president and general manager 
d the Stonewall Life Insurance Company 
md several years as vice president of 
tan-American Life at New Orleans. He 
ecame asociated with the Life of Georgia 
in 1944 as chief actuary and was elected 
vice president and actuary in 1948. He 
rtired in May of 1954. Mr. Allison was 
iFellow of the Society of Actuaries. 


Galloway: James W. Galloway, assistant 
vice president and director of general 
yencies for Republic National Life In- 
wwrance Company, Dallas, died suddenly 
February 19th of a heart attack at the 
we of 37. Mr. Galloway became asso- 
dated with the Republic National Life 
in 1950 as a sales representative. He 
va appointed home office supervisor in 
August, 1953, associate director of 
yencies in 1957 and later that year was 
tamed assistant vice president and di- 
rector of general agencies. In this latter 
apacity he was primatily responsible 
for the broad expansion of the company’s 
general agency operations. 

Mr. Galloway received a degree in the 
life Insurance Agency Management train- 
ing course and also the L.U.T.C. He 
rved two years in the Cavalry and the 
Air Corps during World War II. 


DuMoe: Joseph T. DuMoe, former super- 
intendent of brokerage sales for Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, died February 23rd at the age of 
% following a long illness. An all 
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American football player at Lafayette 
College and former head football coach 
at Fordham University, Mr. DuMoe began 
his insurance career in 1922. He repre- 
sented Travelers, Missouri State Life, 
Inter-Southern Life and Abraham Lincoln 
Life before joining Occidental in 1937. 
He served as field assistant and division 
manager in Chicago for Occidental, and 
in 1942 became regional group super- 
visor. In 1948 he transferred to the com- 
pany’s home office as superintendent of 
the mortgage protection and salary sav- 
ings departments. Mr. DuMoe served as 
superintendent of brokerage sales from 
1951 until illness forced him to leave his 
position in 1957. He served as a pursuit 
pilot in the air service during World 
War I. 


Forgy: Grady Forgy, Jr., C.L.U., general 
agent for the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Columbia, S. C. 
died February 12th at the age of 37. He 
served as a commissioned officer with the 
United States Navy during World War 
II and following the war attended Har- 
vard Business School. He entered the life 
insurance business as an agent with the 
John Hancock’s Little Rock general 
agency immediately following his gradua- 
tion in 1947. Mr. Forgy served as an 
agent at Little Rock for six years, before 
joining the company’s home office general 
agency staff in 1953. Two years later, he 
was appointed general agent at Columbia. 


PREAUTHORIZED CHECK 
PLAN 


SUBSTANTIAL GAINS in the amount 
of new life insurance written on the 
preauthorized check plan during 
1958, compared with 1957, as well 
as a marked increase in the number 
of cooperating banks are shown in 
reports to the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association from six companies 
which are among the largest users 
of the plan. 

In addition, a recent special report 
from the Association to member 
companies on Preauthorized Check 
Indemnification Agreements reveals 
that a large majority of life insur- 
ance companies that use preauthor- 
ized check plans in the United 
States took steps last years to an- 
swer the questions raised by bankers 
on some of the indemnification 
agreements used with these plans. 

Six of the largest companies using 
the preauthorized check to facilitate 
payment of premiums showed an in- 
crease of 19% in the amount of in- 
surance written and a 14% increase 
in number of policies sold under the 
plan during the first ten months of 
1958 as compared with the same 
period of 1957. All these companies 
reported increases in the number of 


their cooperating banks, 
from 11% to 106%. 

The six companies collect about 
$54,000,000 annually in premiums 
on the preauthorized monthly check 
plans. About 230,000 policies are 
involved. 

In its special report to member 
companies on indemnification agree- 
ments, L.O.M.A. said that of sev- 
enty-four companies furnishing data 
for its survey, fifty-six protect coop- 
erating banks from liability not only 
to their depositors, but also to other 
persons who might take action 
against them in connection with their 
handling of preauthorized checks. 

In addition, twelve other compa- 
nies reported that they contemplated 
revising their forms to do this, which 
would bring to sixty-eight the num- 
ber doing so. 


ranging 


CLARK AWARD 


HAROLD P. COOLEY of Boston, who 
retired from life insurance in 1957 
but maintains his interest in the busi- 
ness, is the new winner of the E. J. 
Clark Award given by Life Asso- 
ciation News, monthly magazine of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. The Award is given 
annually for the article judged the 
most significant original contribution 
to the magazine during the year. 

Cooley’s article, “Is the Mediocre 
Agent Finished?”, was chosen as 
the best 1958 contribution “because 
of his lucidity of expression and his 
effectiveness in making out a case 
against the oft-voiced contention that 
the demise of the ‘average’ life un- 
derwriter is at hand,” the magaZine 
says in its March issue. 

The Award is given in memory of 
the late Ernest J. Clark of Baltimore, 
former president of NALU and 
founder of the magazine. 

Cooley entered the life insurance 
business in 1926 with New England 
Life. Later he served that company 
and Equitable of Iowa as agent and 
general agent. 

Factors considered by the maga- 
zine’s editorial staff in choosing Coo- 
ley were: originality of thought, clar- 
ity and conciseness of writing style, 
application of article to the average 
reader, and importance of the sub- 
ject in relation to current trends in 
the business. 
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COMING SOON! 


The completely redesigned and expanded 1959 edition oi 


BEST'S DIGEST of 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous 
investment analysis and research on fire, casualty and 
life insurance stocks. Recognized as the most com- 
plete digest of its kind in existence. 


Whether you’re interested in adding insurance stocks to your 
personal portfolio, keeping tabs on securities you 
already own, rounding out your background knowl- 
edge on insurance stocks or comparing your own 
company’s progress, performance, and practices with 
those of other carriers. . . 


The 1959 BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS offers a 
wealth of detailed information for over 100 stock 
insurance companies—fire, casualty, and life .. . 
streamlined in fo rmat and greatly expanded in cover- 


age this year, virtually the entire actively traded 
market! 





— Ten-Year Trend: 
assets, capital, surplus-voluntary 
reserves, conditional reserves, 
book value. 


Liabilities — Ten-Year ae 
loss reserves, unearned 
miums, _— = lia iii 
ties % of book value 


eet Net Preadoms Earned 
and Written: in ‘eons and in 
% of book value 


Ten-Year Per Share par 
value, book value, invested 
assets, net premium writings, 
yearly market range. 


Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns— 

Amount and Per Share: net in- 
vestment income, statutory un- 
derwriting, changed unearned 
premium equity. 









In this ONE book 
you'll find such 


data as... 












Distribution and Five-Year Growth 
of Premium Writings: total and 
by classes of business. 


Five-Year Operating Ratios: loss, 
expense, and combined. 


Cash Dividends Declared—Ten 
Years: amounts. 


Capital Gains or Losses: ten-year 
histories (amount and per share) 
of profit or loss security sales, 
ap reciated - depreciated asset 

ues, miscellaneous. 


Historical Summary 

Scope and Type of Operation 
Management 

Current Dividend Rate 















Test this outstanding reference work now, while you can. Dis- 
cover for yourself why so many individual investors, 
investment analysts and professional fund managers 
are so successful with it. 


Onder Today! Fifteen Dollars per Copy 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Incorporated 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me ----_-__ copies of the 1959 edition of BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 
at $15.00 per copy. 









NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


TITLE 














ZONE -------. STATE 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


BOSTON CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO CINCINNATI DALLAS 
NEW YORK RICHMOND 








ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 
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_( COMPLETE INDEX )_ 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIAL 


Accident and Health Experience 

Beginning of Life Insurance in America, The 
Company Changes 

1959 Dividend and Related Actions 


Editors’ amg 8 * prance: ec piitetcekccciecestcal ae 


Income Tax, 

Inflation Is Far irom Simple 
Insurance Men as Buyers 

Life Insurance in 1958 and 1959 
Life Insurance Stocks 

Strong Words a a Department 
20 Year Net Cos 

Will Everybody. % Muitiple Line? 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Challenge to Leadership—Carrol M. Shanks 
( ne eg A in gr eer ge -~Robert E. Di 
ode to Work By, A—Juames F. Oates, Jr. 
Comprehensive Medical Insurance—£. 8. 
Executive Compensation—D. Ronald Daniel 


Federal Investigation of Insurance—Joseph A. Navarre ...... Dec. 


Financed Insurance—Uses by Merrill P. Arden—Abuses by 
Joseph N. Desmon, ST Aae Chins chat é-0 60.0 0006000606 Mar. a, 
Weaning Health Care—-F. J. Faulkner A 
Health Insurance and Vision Care—J. F. Follman, Jr. 
Insurance Company Taxation—John A. Lloyd 
Investment Officer, The—Victor B. Gerard 
A NE Sih oak oaweds nb.4% Sscccccccssasscccceed A pr. 
Legal Spotlight— Ralph D. Churchill (monthly) 
Menace of Inflation—Martin E. Rooney 
Moving the Home Office—William C. North, Jr. 
New Era—A. Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 
News Behind the News, The—John Garrity Feb. 
Obstacle Race, The—J. Fdward Day 
Pension der Looks atte M. McKenny, CLU 
Policyholder Looks at Life Insurance, A— 
Dr. Benjamin 0. Will 
Successful Convention, y be Cooke 
Publie Relations Aspects of Office Management, The— 
coh ie ana ses bik anime «tre 8s ive ¢.0:0\0 010066 Dec. 
Recruiting the College Graduate—John E. Bteeie pianek bewewn Mar. 


Research for Underwriting—Fdward H. Sweetser Dec. 1 
The Role of Social Security—Benjamin B. Kendrick ........ Mar. &3 


Social Aspects—Sayre MacLeod 

Third Party Financing—Louwis A. Orsini . 

Toward a Stable Dollar—Clarence J. Myers 

Trends that Affect Claims—Cecil *“n i, 

Triple Play Industry, The—James Oate a 
Underwriting Habits and Moral Risks Jone 4s * Pullman 
Urban Renewal—Mil -~ A. ano 

Work Sampling—Jo Mor. 

Work Simplification Wellies W. ” nitel 


OFFICE METHODS 


Accident and Health Procedures—Karl F. Eaton 
Accountant’s Kole in Management, The—S. Alerander Bell ... 
—_ the Office—Executive Health 

—_ Fergason .. 
Booklets Pitonthty ) 
Combined Operations System—A. C. Vaneslow 
Company Budgets—Charles Hobby 


SiR bES eR StbbeCcO0en00e KER Apr. ! 


Computer Success Story—Turner B. Barter 

Conditioning Management for Machine Applications— 
PT Es EY ba 0.0n9.40b.0b6b0000 000600 090506 00000cc00e0e8 Mar. 

Dividend Accounting—Charles F. Pestal 

EDP Record Keeping—Connor EF. Jetton 

Effective Executive Communications—Guy Fergason € 

Efficient Paperwork—Bernard Wallman ................00+. Mar. 

Electronic Shorthand—Robert A. prasee ck 

Embezzler Par Excellence—Dorothy J. Herrin, 1ASA 

Hidden Persuaders of Success—Charles B. Laing 

Hidden Printing Costs—Warren K. Slaughter 

Mechanical Selling Aid—Francis J. O’Brien 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) . 

Modern Offices 

Motivation and Environment—Guy Fergason . 

Motivation and Reward—Guy Fergason 

Motivation and Scientific Management—Guy Fergason 

Office Equipment Director (Monthly) 

Premium Collection Records—C. H. R 

Procedure Manuals—John P. Zahn .. 

Reducing the Error Factor—Ruth Hesler 

Spot Carbon Forms 

What Price Accuracy?—G. Alan McDougall 


Apr. 43 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Business Development Department—Earl C. Jordan 
Circuits Overloaded—J. Edward Carnal 
“=. uestions & Answers—American College 
V—Economics and Finance *t. 51, Nov. 
Part V—Practice of Life Underwriting ...Dec. 41, Jan. 33, Feb. 
Disability Income Insurance—Robert A. Brown, Jr., 
Home Office Training— S. W. Sanford, C.L.U 
Human Relations—Dr, A. FE. Schneider 
I Like This Business—Linwood L. Meacham 
It’s What’s Inside That Counts—Frederic M. Peirce 
Insure Against Loss of Clients—Albin 8S. Rozploch _ 
Money in the Pocket—Robert G. Sims ..............2..04205- Mar. 
Motivation to Buy—Irving Gilman " 
Neglect: Destroyer of Business—Paul Fansler 
Programming vs. Program Selling—Robert B. Proctor 
Reaping the Rewards—John Utz 
Sales Promotion—The Late Lewis B. Hendershot 
Sales Track Is the Trick, The—Al Davina 
Sidelights on Sales—Doug Yeagle, Don Murphy, 
Charlie Braswell, Charlie Corbett Mar. 103 
Skillful Handling oft Prospects—H. H. McJunkin . -Nov. 18 
eg ay Pg J. Zimmerman, C.L.U. -Mar. 91 
What the Agent Expects—Judd C. Benson 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association Notes 
Company Developments 
Company ge ow 
Conventions A 
Home Office Fs Tela Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 
Monthly Life Sales 
New Directors 
New Publications 
Obituaries 
= Changes 

—~ on Companies 

ales by States 


COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1958) 


Acme United Life, Atlanta 
(100% stot en kodencess Ae O8 
Aetna Life, ‘ord 
(New Rey Vice Presidents) ...Aug. 106 
(Executive Changes) .............Nov. 107 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 109 
All American Life and Cas. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) ............ June 99 
(Executive Promotions) ......... 
Allied Life, Charlotte 


(Munnerlyn St 
American Health 
(Control Shifted 


(Absorbed) 


-Jan, 91 (To Mer 


ug. 
American Home Lite Co., “Spencer (Merged 


American Hospital S Life, San Antonio 
(Executive Change 

American gga Life, Indianapolis 

Great American) .Feb. 105 

American vestment, Nashville (New V: 
(New President) 


103 American Nat’! Ins. Co., Galveston 
(Stockholders Dividend) May 101 

106 American Patriot Life, Birmingham 

with Security Savings)..Feb. 105 

American Security Life, ost Wayne 
(Executive Vice President) Sept. 103 

American States Life = "Ce. Enainesgets 
(Starts Operations a July 87 

American Travelers fe, Indianapolis 

ce-President) 

(Moves to New Building) 


(Me erged) . 
Allstate Life “Insurance, Skokie 
(New Chairman) 3 
American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami 
(New Ma 
ee Promotions) pew necees 
(Merged) ...... N 
American Business. Life, San Antonio 
(New Title) ........ 
American Community Mut. Ins. Co., Detroit 
(New Title) 103 
American Family 
(Companies 
American Family. 
(Executive Promotion) 
American General Life, Houston 
(Purchase Offer) ..........++...-Aug. 108 


For April, 1959 


(Executive Promotion) . 
American Investors Corp., 
(Companies Acquired 
American Investors Life, Houston 
(Acquired by American Investors 


Corp.) Fe 
American Life Insurance Co., Birmingham 


(Reinsurance) 
American Life, Bridgeport 
(New Vice-President) 
American Life of New York, 
N. Y. (Executive Promotions) . 
American Life Savings, Miami 
= red pi —- eee 


une 102 


..-Mar. 119 


.-Feb. 105 
Mar. 119 


American United Life, Indianapolis 
Blue Ridge Insurance, Charlotte 
(Acquired by Security Life & Trust) 


(Spence Resigns) 103 

(Reinsures Mutual Savings Life) . Feb. 105 
Arnett-Benson Life, Lubbock 

(Capital Increased) Dec. 81 
Associated Life, Chicago 

(New Company) Seba anueahee shes Oct. 103 


Bankers Fidelity Life, Atlanta 
(New wastes Director) 
Bankers Life Ins. Co., of Neb., 
(New President) 
(Vice President Retires) 
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uly 
Ins. Co., Montclair 
Ceccccevesces --..duly 87 
LI Nev. 107 
«eee.-Nov. 107 
-Apr. 109 
Bankers pave Lite pag Bake 
(New President) June 99 
(Named Director of Agencies 
Bankers Union Life Insurance 
(Officers Promoted) ... 
(Cash Dividend) 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City 
(Executive nges 
Beneficial Standard, Los Angue 
(Officers Promoted) ante oa 107 


‘0., Denver 


(Buys Com mpany) 
(New Presi 
Builders Life Ins. Co., Charleston 
(New Com: pany) y 101 
Business Men's ssurance Co. ‘Ricens ‘City 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 
(Pro opened enanee in Capital) ....Jan. 91 
(Stock Split) VFeb. 106 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) -Apr. 109 


California Life, Oakland 
(ialority Interest Sold) .. 

(New Board of Directors) 
Canada Life Assurance Co., we 
Plans Mutualization) ‘eb. 

(Executive Promotions) . 106 


California-Western States, Saenepeate 
Pp 


. 106 
. 119 


(Stock Dividend) 
Capitol Life Ins. Co., Denver 
Executive Promotions) 
(Capital Increased) 
(Stock Dividend) 
Cardinal Life Ins. Co., Clayton 
(Name C 
Carolina Home, epee 
(New Presiden 
(New Vice- _ aw AE 
Capeie, Life, Springfield 
(New Company) M 
Charter Natl. Life Ins. Co., Clayton 
(New Title) 


ear’ oem) 
ng eeopened) Nov. 107 
Citizens Natl. Life Ins. Co., rr 


(Stock Dividend) 
(Stock Dividend) Jun 
Citizens | ae aed Life, Corpus Ciristi 
ay 


(New Presiden 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
(Purchases Haven Ins. Co.) 
(Merger Proposed 
(Executive 
r Approved) Apr 
American Life, Corpus Christi 
(Consolidation m) Ju 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America, E. Orange 
(New Treasurer) 
(Executive oy 
Colorado Credit Life, Boulder 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Ane 107 
New President) . 91 
Columbian 1 





cers 

Columbian ! 
(Control Sought) 

(Terms of Proposed Merger) 

(Offer Made to Stockholders) .... 
(Acquisition foo aryy ed) 

(New Vice-president) Mar. 

Commercial and * sceeonaangne Houston 

New Presiden: 
New Agency Director) 

Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
(New Post) 

(New President) 
(Executive Promotions 

Community Mutual Life Ins. Co., Detroit 
(Name 7% Sept. 103 

Companion Life, New York 
(Executive Staff Addition) 

Confederation Life Assn., Toronto, Ganeaa 
(Provides for Mutualization) cone 
(Contem: maiaiee Mutualization) .. 
(Mutualization) 

(Treasury Board A ereral) ‘ 

Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Co., Bloo: 
(Executive Promotions) 

(Promotions) “ 
(Executive Promotions) Apr 

Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hart ord 
(New Bank Offers Insurance) ....Oct. 

(New Bank Offers Insurance. ....Mar. 119 

Consolidated deo Houston 

Proposed ger) 

Consumers Credit] Life, Wilmington” 

(Capital Increased) Jan. 92 

Coneinente? Agmeenee Co., Chicago 

Vice President June 100 
(Dividends to Stuckholdeds) oes. Dee, Sl 
(Stock Dividend Pro 
(New Vice-President 

Continental Life & Accident, Boise 
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(New President) Jan 
os tive Life of America, Salt Lake Cit 
onverts to Mutual rn as 1 


Changes ame) 

Coom opo a Life Insurance Co., hiemphis 
(Stock Split) f : May 102 
(Control Chan 

Country Mutual 
New Name) .... 


“a Aug. 108 
Crown Life Ins. Co., 


(Cash Dividend to ‘Stockiglders)” “May e~ 


(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . "Ten. 92 
(Executive Appointments) ..... Mar. 120 


( orbed ) 
— Life & Casualty, ‘Anniston 
New Company) .. 
Dunbar Life, Cleveland 
a Merger with Supreme 
rty ec. 
(Merges with Supreme Liberty) ..Jan. 94 
Eastern Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., N. Y. 
(Increases Authorized Camitaly’ --June 100 
Par Value) 


res) Oc 
ar ag Life Ins. Co. of America, ras 
ice President) 
Equitable Life, New York 
(New Senior Vice-President) 
(New Vice-Presidents) 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines 
(Executive Promotions) 
“ey Annuity Life, ee 
(New President 
ej > — Life Insurance Co., MSoiee 


(Permanent Receivership) g. 

Estate Life Ins. Co. of America, Orangeburg 
(Merged) J 
(Correction) 


miter Security Life, Spartanburg 


ug. 
‘arm _— Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 
PaNew itle Sept. 104 
Farmers Life, Des Moines 
(Change in’ Name) 
Farmers New yo Life, Seattle 
(New Home Offi 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle aig 
(Executive Changes) 
Federated Life, Owatonna 
(New Compan 
Fidelity Mutual 
(Promotions) . ar. 
First Colony Life Ins. Co., Lynchburg 
(New Vice President) Ju 
(New Officers) 
First Federal ory Baltimore 
(Name Chan 
First Federate Tit , Baltimore 
(Formerly First Federal Life) ..Nov. 
br of Georgia Credit Life, Augusta 
(New Company) M 
First United Life, Gary 
(Executive res eg re 
Florida Sun Life, Ft. Lauderdale 
= red by American Investors 


MED) -cccene Fe’ 

Forest Lawn Life Ins. Co., Glendale 

(New President) Sept. 108 

(New President) Sept. 103 
Franklin Life, Rocegteta 

(Stock Dividen Jul 

(New wceuntes Vice-President) . 

(New Vice President 

(Increased Cash Dividend) 

(Proposed Stock Dividend) 


General American Life, St. Louis 
(New President 
Girardian eee Dallas 
(New Address) 
Glens Life, Chicago 
Offer For a 
{Control Bout 
Gotham Life 
(New St 
Government 
(Official El 
(Stock Dividend) July 
(Regular Stockholders Dividend) Jan. o 
Great American — Indianapolis 
(New Presiden 
(To Mer with American 
Income 
Great American Reserve, ee: 
(Vice President and Actuary) . 
Great National Life, Dallas 
(New_ President) Aug. 108 
Great Northwest Life Ins. Co., Spokane 
(New Vice President) June 100 
Great Southern Life ~~ Co., Houston 
(Offers to Purchase Stock) . Sept. 104 
(Capital Leccunten Dividends “Baid) 


104 
res Superior) ........... ---Dee, 82 
Groat west Life, Winnipeg 


ons) 


.-Apr. 110 


(New President) Apr. 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co., Omaha 

(Executive Vice President) 
Guarantee Reserve Li 

(Purchases Stoc ott Aug. 
Guaranty Savings Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 

(Control Purchased) b. 107 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America, rer, York 

(Executive Promotions) Feb. 110 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Officer Promoted) 

(Executive Promotion) 

(Executive Promotion) 


H.B.A. Life Insurance Co., Phoenix 
(Agency Vice-President ‘Named) 

Haven Ins. Co., St. Petersburg 
(Business Purchased) 

Home Ins. Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Heads Life Interest) 

Home Life, New York 
(Officers Promoted) 

Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Purchase Offer) Aug. 108 

Homesteaders Life Company, Des Moines 
(Vice President) Apr. 111 


-Oct. 104 


ae Life Ins. Co. of America, L. A. 
Vice President) June 100 
Sushieees City Life, Hartford 

(Offers additional’ Stock) 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 

(Relicensed) 

(Name Changed) 

(New President) Apr. 111 
Interstate Life & Accident, Chattanooga 

(Inaugurates Weekly Devotions) . -July 89 

(Capital Increased) t. 
Iowa Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 

(Changes Name) 

(Executive ree” 
Jackson Mut. Life Ins. Co., Chicago 

(Reinsured) May 102 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., “re 

(New President) . SF 

(Regular Dividend) 

(Dividend Paid) 

(Regular Cash Dividend) 

(Cash Dividends to Stock- 

holders) 

(Executive Promotions) 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(New 2nd Vice-President) 

(Stack Retires) 

(Heads New Department) 

(Executive Promotions) 


Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(New Executive Position) June 101 

ry Life & Accident Ins. Co., a 
(New 


(Executive Promotions) 
(Offer to Buy) 
(Offer to Buy Withdrawn) 
The Knights Life, Wilmington 
(Merger Proposed) . 
(Merger) Apr. 111 
Liberty Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Muskegon 
(Officers Elected) 
Liberty Life py Casualty Co., Inc., 
Kansas City 
(New President) Feb. 110 
Liberty Life Ins. Co., Greenville 
(New Executives) Sept. 105 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville 
(Stock Sale Pending) July 
(Stock Sale Agreement Signed) .. 
(Promotions) Oct. 
(Stock Sale Approved) 
(Executive ~ gm ote Ap’ 
Life Ins. Co. of America, Wenge 
(Stock Purchased) 
Life Insurance Co. of Florida, Miami 
(New President) 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Stocks Split) 
(New Secretary) 
(Cash Dividend to Stock- 
omg 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(Stock Dividend) 
Lincoln Libert 
(Proposed ger) Au 
Lincoln Mutual Life Ins. Co., Lincoln 
(Absorption) J 
Lincoln a Life, Fort Wayn 
(Extra Dividend to Stockholders) Nov. 108 
(Increased Stockholders Dividend Jan. 92 
(Executive Promotions) Feb. 110 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .Apr. 113 
(Executive Changes) Apr. 113 
The Lincoln Standard Life Insurance 
Company, 
(New Title) pr. 
Loyal — Life Insurance Co., Mobile 


Sept. 105 
---Feb, 110 


Mar. 121 
Mar, 121 


(Mere - A ed) 
erger Tov 
(New Pres te lent) 


Best’s Life News 





L. A. 
ie 100 
b. 110 
t. 104 


fhe Maccabees, Detroit 


(Conversion to Mutual Pro ) Oct. 105 


nancing) ...... July 90 

Mammoth Life and Accident, Louisville 
(Reinsures Jackson Mutual) ....May 102 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) .........Nov. 109 


(Executive Promotions) 
San Antonio 


(New Medical Director) 

Monarch Life Insurance Co., Springfield 
(Offer to Exchange Sharés) mae —_ 101 
(Stock Tendered) . y 90 
(Affiliation Completed) 
(New Directors) .. 
(Address Changed) . 
(Executive Promotions) . 

Monumental! Life Insurance C 
(Stock Dividend) 

a 

(New Medical Director) 

(New Group Department) Dec. 83 
(New Vice-president) ..... esesene Mar. 121 

Moody Natl. Life, Houston 
histo 4 Life, Houst 

ge Bankers e, Houston 
(Title Changed) 

Motor Club of Amer. Life Ins. Co., “Newark 
(Increases Capital) Aug. 110 

Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(General Auditor Retires) ec. 83 
(Executive Changes) . 121 

Mutual Life of New York, New York 
(Liberalizes Representatives’ 

Benefits) 
(New Vice President) 


Mutual Hwee go Life, St. Louis 
_ y American United 


Mutoal TESS Life, St. Paul 
(New Medical Director) 

Mutual 7 Life Ins. Co., 
(New Home Office Building) 


National Accident and Health Ins. Co., 
Philadelphia 
(Enters Ordinary Life Field) ....Feb. 
Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dalias. 
(Company Censured) 
(Control Sold) Oct. 1 
(Recapitalization Plan Approved) . Feb. 
(Settlement Approved Feb. 
(Named Vice-president) 
National Empire Life Insurance 
Com any. Dallas 
(New Title) Ap 
National Bauity Life, Little Rock 
(New Vice-President) 
Natl. Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, Canada 
iineety Stock Purchase) 
(U. 8. Appointments) 
National Li ‘e, Montpelier 
(Blackmore Retires 
(Executive Changes) N 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
Executive Promotions) , 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, Canada 
ieiineetty Stock Purchase) 


( »0intments) 
National Life 
(Absorbs I 
National Old Li 
(Executive Change 
National iaveiers De ees Moines 
en 


(Vice 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Group Policy Issued) 
(Pays Dividends) Sept. 106 
New York Life Insurance Co., New 7 
(Executive Promotions) July 92 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(Contras —— ‘ 
(Name Chan Mar. 122 
North Amarone n Company for Life, Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance, Chicago 
(New Title) Mar. 122 
North po ne Equitable, Cincinnati 
(Stock Offering ng) -Feb. 111 
North American Life, Chicago 
(Passes $300 Million Mark) 


For April, 1959 





. 106 
. 118 


cago 
..May 





.-Mar. 122 
é .. Apr. “113 


.-.-Oct. 107 
, Mt. —— 


(Capital Increased) 
North American Life. ident 
(Stock and Cash ‘bividen ) 
North Central Lif 
(Moved to New 
Northeastern Life Ix 
(New Vice President) Aug 
Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co., iiiweukee 
(First Board Chai June 102 
(New President) 


u 
Northwestern Natl. Life ms., Minneapolis 
(Litigation Dismissed) J 102 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Capital Increased) 
(Cash Dividend) 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Capital Increased) 





(Executive Changes) Mar. 122 
Occidental of North Carolina, “Raleigh 

(Chairman and President) 114 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(Promotion) ; 

(Completes Plan of Mutualiza- 


tion) 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Executive Promotions) 
Old mepabiie Li Life, Chicago 
(Regu h Dividend Paid) . 
Pacific I Widelity Mite Los Angeles 
(Vice President) 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 

(Non-Can Benefits Fully 
Restored) y 104 
(Reinsures Railroad A&H) 

Pacific Nat. Life Ins. Co., San Francisco 
(Senior Vice President) J 

Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
(Executive Promotions) 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Gleason retires) 
(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Promotions) * "Mar 

Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Merger) 

(Merger Approved) 

Peerless Life, Dallas 
(Reinsured) 

Peninsular Life, Jacksonville .. 

(New President) 

Peoples-Home Life, Frankfort 
(New Title) ct. 

— Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 
(Name Chan Oct. 

les Protective Life Ins. 





Co., Jackson 
ce) fay 104 
les Standard Life Ins. Co., beiet — g 
ew Company) Sept. 106 
Se Life, Philadelphia 
(Capital Increase Proposed) . 111 
(Executive Promotions) . 122 
(Stock Dividend) . 114 
iy oo American Life, Man 
(Youngman Elected Chmn. of Ba, ) July 92 
Pierce Insurance, North Hollywood 
(Control Bought) 
Pilot Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Waddell Retires) 
Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Executive Promotions) De 
Pioneer Reserve Life, "Little Rock 
(Purchased) No 
Preferred Life, Wilmington 
(Proposed Merge r) 
Preferred Risk Life, Fayetteville 
(Purchases Pioneer Reserve Life) Nov. 
Progressive Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
ew President) 
(Proposed Merger with Coastal 
States) 
(Merger with Coastal States 


Approved pr 
Protestive Life Ins. Cos Birmingham 
t) Sept 


(Proposed Stock Spli 
(Capital Increa: ~ 4 
(Consider Capital Increase) .... 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
Protective Security Life, Los Angeles 
(Home Office Promotions) 4 
Provident Life Insurance Co., a 
(Stock Dividend) June 102 
Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga 
(New Vice-President) July 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, oa 
_— Me’ President) May 104 
(Second Vice President) Aug. 110 
a Life * anor 
Public Tite Ins. Co. of America, pian” 
(Dissolv ay 104 
Puritan Life Insurance Co., Providence 
(New Treasurer) .. Sept. 107 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Acquisition by Reinsurance) .++-May 104 
(Semi-Annual Dividend Paid) .. ‘Nov. 110 
(Cash and Stock Dividends to 
Stockholders) 

(Acquires Business) ............+4 Apr. 114 


Reliance Life of Ga., Atlanta 
(Companies Merge) 


eee National, Dallas 
xecutive Promotion) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New Vice President) 
Resolute Credit Life, Providence 
CHEST SPURNED occ csccccccssecscacs Nov. 110 
(New Vice-president) Mar. 123 
Richmond Life Ins. Co., Inc., Richmond 
New Vice President t) 
Robert E. Lee Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Acquires Peerless Business) --.-Aug. 110 
Seaboard Life, Miami 
(Proposed Merge r) 
(Proposed Capital Consolidation) . 
(New President) Apr. 115 
Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co., New Haven 
«New Vice President) May 104 
(New Agency Vice President) ....Apr. 115 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 115 
Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 
(Acquiring Com ny) 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton 
(Executive Promotions) 
Security Savings Life, Montgomery 
(Taken Over by American 
Patriot) » 
Seminole Life Insurance, West Palm Beach 
(Business Acquired) 
Sentinel Life, El Paso 
New Officers) 
Sentry Life, Stevens Point 
(Organized by Hardware Mutls.) . Fo 85 
(New Vice-president) Mar. 123 
Soniheost Life eenenes Company, Pe 


ged) Nov. 107 
Southern Christian Life Ins. Co., Okla. City 
(Purchases Industrial Business) June 102 
(New Executive Appointments) ..Oct. 108 
con. . aaeens Reserve Life Ins. Co.,  —s 
( June 100 
Southern Union Life, Corpus Christi 
(New President) 
(Home Office Moved) 
Southern United Life Ins. Co., hicateemers 
(Reinsurance) June 102 
Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . -May 
(Executive Promotions) , 
(Executive Promotion) 
(Dividends to Stockholders) Apr. 
Southwestern Bankers Life, Corpus Christi 
(Consolidation) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Regular Cash Dividend Declared) .Dec. 85 
(Regular Cash Dividend to a 
holders) 123 
Standard Life Ins. Co. of Ind., indianapolis 
(Reinsures Public Life) May 104 
(Executive Changes) 
State Capital Life Ta. 
(New Vice President ts) Ar 
The State Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(New Officers) Sept. 
(Executive Promotions) Mar. 
State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome 
(Executive Ap egnens Sept. 107 
State Mut. Life Co. of Amer., Worcester 
(Affiliates with Beasecty Firm) ..Oct. 108 
(Affiliates With Merchants & 
Farmers Mut. D 
(Home Office Reorganization) ... 
(Executive Promotions) 
State Reserve Life, Fort Worth 
(Absorbs David Crockett) 
State Security Life, Anderson 
(New Secretary -Treasurer) 
Sun Life of ‘America, Baltimore 
(Agency Officers Promoted) 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Mutualization) J 
Superior Insurance Company, Dallas 
(Acquired by Great Southern) ....Dec. 82 
Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
ew Vice Presidents) 
(Merger Proposed) 
(Merger with Dunbar Life) 
Surety Life, Salt Lake City 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) 


Raleigh 


-Apr. 115 


Tenn. Life and Service, Knoxville 
(Mer ) Aug. 
Texas Empire Life and Accident, Dallas 
(New Chan. pr. 115 
Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston 
(Reinsu June 103 
Trans-Continental Life Ins. Co., Cuspege 
(New Com ) . 110 
Transport Li 
(New Company) 
Transwestern Life, Reno 
(New Company) 


Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Executive pvemetas) 
Union Life, Little Rock 
(Executive Changes) 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Executive Promotions) eens aac Apr. 115 
Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Proposed Merger) ... 


(Merger) 


129 





Union Trust Life 
(Admitted to Eight Now Sate Sept. 
Union Trust Life, Milwaukee 
(New Field Vice-President) ......Oct. 
Dnited Benefit Life, Omaha 
(Executive Promotions) 
United Fidelit 
(New Vice ) 
uarterly Dividend) ... Sept. 
fficer Promoted) ...............Oct. 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) . 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders 
reased 


(Stock Dividend Declared) ........Dec. 86 
(New Vice-president) ...........Mar. 124 
United States Life Ins. Co. 
(Charter "Rurchense- bavacleuseaian 
SRN) ani osc cence ceeeed AOR A 


Veterans Administration, Washington 
fone to G.I. Policyholders) ~-May 105 
1 Dividend) .-............ 105 
Vo enone State ba Chattanoo; 
(New Agency Vice President) Orit. 108 
(Assistant to President) ... Dee. 86 
Vulean Life & Accident, Birm’ 
(Authorized Ca ‘-e ncre: 


(Executive Appointment) ........Oct. 109 

(Executive Promotions) .........Feb. 112 
Weste: ee ee ee Louis 

+ ee 92 

Mo 


(Executive intme: 
Western Mu tual fife Ins 
Absorbed speapeuwen: 


y Bankers ae 
= & Southern Cincinnati 
(Officers Promoted 
(Reinsures Texas rudential) :ilJune 103 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New Vice President) 
(Enters A. & S. Field) 
(New Vice President) 
Western States Life, Fargo 





Ine ) 
United Life and Accident, Concord (Stock Dividen 


(Capital Increased) 
(Executive Promotion) - M 
United Medical Service, Inc., New York 
(Elected President) 
United Mutual Life, New York (Lukins — 
(Executive Promotion) Mar. (Stock Divides ) 
United Security Life Co., Dex Moines 
United States Life, New York 


Western Life 
(Capital Increase Proposed ) 


(Cannon Retires) 


(Executive Seanetians) 


‘Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston 
ib pare gh —— is 


West Coast Life, San F 
(New Title) July (New 57 of Agencies) 
nsurance Co., 


(Capital Increase Proposed) 
(Stock Dividend) 
Wisconsin Life, Madison 
(Executive Changes) 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Proposed Stock Split) 
Wichita eet 7 ral Life, Lawton 
New President 
beteey => = of the World Life Ins. Society, 


maha 
ier Loan Dept.) ..........Feb. 112 


F ADVERTISERS } 


American National, Galveston, Texas .............0...000: 00 88, 119 
American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. ..........-...+-- 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Army Times Publishing Co., Washington, Lb. 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 
Borchardt & Co. Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual ‘Lite, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Brown Paper Co., L. L., Adams, Mass. 


Cada Products Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Caplan & Co. bert J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Lil. 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Ca.if. 
Colonial Life, East Orange, N. J. 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental American Life, W ilmington, Del. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Il. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Dukane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. 


Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 


Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita, Kan. 
Federal Like, Chicago, Ill. 

Field Hote! 

Fidelity Mutual Life, soneteiphs. Pa 
First Boston Corp., New York, os 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 


Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Goodfarb, nard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas . 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada .. 
Groves, E., New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harter Corp., th, Mich. 

Higgins & Co., EB . P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, 


Institute of Life Insurance, New York, N. Y. 


Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass 


Kage Co., Manchester, Conn. 


Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Vir nia, Richmond, Va. 
Lincoln Liberty "Life Lincoin, Neb. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Casualty Co., Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Ma:s. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, ‘Mass. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, | 

Mosler Safe Co., New York, N. Y. 

Mutual Life of New York, New York, 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

North American Accident Chicago, 

North American Life, Chicago, I Til. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. fi 
North American Philips Co., Inc., Hicksville, N. Y. 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, M a 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Dallas, Texas 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 

Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Photostat Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 


Calif. 


Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 
Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 


Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Shenendoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. ............ccceecceevcees 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


cogesyet & Co., Wm. H., Chicago, Ill. 
iffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 


PES Pingnlta eget sie | Back Cove er 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., 128 


Chicago, Ill. 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
United Insurance Co. of America, Be ern 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N 

United Services Life, Washington, Db Cc. 
United States Life, New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Calif. .. 


Til. 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, 5 
Weston Co., Byrom, Daltom, MOGe. ooo. ccciinccccs ce cectcdcccsac on 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens he WUMEL is. cetotsiinig hai 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N xe 

Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N | my A 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


Ohio 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 





Best’s Life News 








